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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


Even a cursory comparison of the Fourth Gospel to the synoptic 
gospels reveals that Jesus’ relationship to his Jewish contemporaries 
is presented in a singular way in this gospel. In the synoptics, Jesus 
meets a wide variety of groups in Jewish society, including the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, the scribes, priests and chief priests, the 
elders, tax collectors, sinners and the common crowd. Some of these 
groups also appear in John, but those who speak with Jesus are gen- 
erally called ‘the Jews’ (oi Tovdato1). The difference is striking since 
this word is used in John seventy-one times but only sixteen times 
in the synoptics and only five times outside the epithet ‘the king of 
the Jews’ that appears in the passion narratives. But the difference 
is not only statistical. The conflict between Jesus and those called the 
Jews is more consistent and hostile than the conflict between Jesus 
and his opponents in the synoptics. The term ot Tovédaioi may some- 
times refer to groups that are not openly hostile to Jesus (e.g. 11:19, 
31), but the Jews are mostly presented as fierce opponents of Jesus. 

In this study I challenge current scholarly consensus concerning 
John’s references to the Jews in two ways. First, I suggest that John’s 
portrayal of the Jews and Jewishness cannot be understood as a 
response to the violent policy of Jewish leaders in John’s environ- 
ment. While many scholars suggest that John reflects a conflict 
between the Johannine group and emerging rabbinic Judaism, recent 
studies on rabbinic Judaism do not support this view. Second, I claim 
that John’s portrayal of Jewishness is much more ambivalent than 
is often claimed today. Recent views on John reflect the current sit- 
uation in New Testament studies where early Christian writings are 
understood more and more as variations of diverse first century 
Judaism. As to John, it is not exceptional to speak of “the thor- 
oughgoing Jewishness of this first century work.”' While I do not 
deny that John originates from a Jewish world, I will argue that it 


' De Boer 2001, 264. 
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also signals a breaking away from many central Jewish practices and 
beliefs that were integral to different forms of Jewish identity. 

These two issues are not separate from each other. While many 
scholars emphasize John’s Jewishness, they have not been able to 
shut their eyes to features reflecting an outsider’s position in rela- 
tion to Jewishness. However, they hasten to add that this “is due to 
expulsion; it is an outsider position which is not willingly outsider.” 
It is emphasized time and time again that the Johannine Christians 
did not reject the synagogue 


voluntarily nor for theological reasons. They did not assert that the 
faith of the Fathers no longer agreed with the teaching of the revealer 
and that an alternative religious practice would have to be established.’ 


In this work I call into question this position and claim that it was 
not external pressure that made the evangelist and his group view 
some basics of Jewishness as outsiders. Alternatively, they themselves 
saw their faith in Jesus not only in continuity with earlier Jewish tra- 
dition but also in contrast with that tradition. I try to show this in 
my readings of those passages in John that deal with such central 
aspects of Jewish identity as the temple and worship (John 2:13-22; 
4:20-24), the Sabbath and circumcision (5:1-18; 7:19-24), the rev- 
elation at Sinai, Moses and the law (5:37—47; 6:26-59) and Abraham 
(8:31-59). 

There are many other issues that are involved in the two main 
criticisms that I make in this book. One such issue is the use of the 
term ot Iovdaiot in John. Because John is more and more understood 
as a Jewish writing, it is denied that the hostile use of this word in 
John would refer to Jews in general. Many scholars instead suggest 
that the word refers in a distinctive Johannine sense to some par- 
ticular group, the Judaeans or the Jewish leaders. ‘This is also the 
reason why scholars very often put the word the Jews in quotation 
marks when discussing John. Urban C. von Wahlde has recently 
explained this common practice by saying that the quotation marks 
indicate that the use of ot TIovdaio1 in John is “a literary phenomenon,” 
and it is “this usage and the meanings associated with this phe- 
nomenon in the gospel that are being discussed and not the Jewish 


?2 Von Wahlde 2000, 53. 
> Zumstein 2001, 469-470. 
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people in their entire historical reality.”* But when von Wahlde later 
refers to the exclusion from the synagogue as an explanation for this 
usage (cf. above), it becomes clear that the Johannine use of this 
term is not solely a literary phenomenon for him; von Wahlde and 
many other scholars connect this usage to the alleged conflict between 
the Johannine Christians and the Jewish leaders. If the evidence for 
such a conflict is meager, as I claim, this also has important conse- 
quences for our understanding of John’s references to oi Tovdatot. 

Von Wahlde’s discussion of ot Tovdatoi shows that views of John’s 
Jewishness have important theological or hermeneutical implications. 
Von Wahlde says that 


the discussion of the meaning of the term ‘Jews’ is not simply acade- 
mic; it has broad implications for the question whether the gospel is 
anti-Jewish and, if it is anti-Jewish, for the question of scripture as nor- 
mative for the believing community.’ 


Von Wahlde argues that “the term was intended to refer to the hos- 
tility of authoritative ‘Jewish’ synagogue officials.”® Therefore, John’s 
anti-Jewish use in a later “history of hostility” is “the result of the 
failure to adequately interpret” the rhetoric of the gospel.’ Von 
Wahlde here proves correct Adele Reinhartz’s suspicion that “the 
effect of dressing the Johannine Jews in quotation marks is to white- 
wash this text and absolve it of responsibility for the anti-Jewish emo- 
tions and attitudes it conveys.”® A crucial part of this attempt is the 
reconstruction of a bitter conflict that is reflected in the gospel. For 
example, Jean Zumstein admits that John “undoubtedly contributed” 
to the history of anti-Judaism in the history of the church but excuses 
John’s anti-Judaism by saying that “it is still necessary to recognise 
that at the time the Fourth Gospel was edited it was the Christians 
who were victims and the synagogue that was the persecutor.”® 
The views quoted above show how closely historical questions con- 
cerning John’s attitudes towards the Jews and Jewishness are inter- 
twined with other issues that have far-reaching implications. The 
discussion of John’s Jewishness should not be kept apart from the 


t Von Wahlde 2000, 30 n. 1. 
5 Von Wahlde 2000, 51. 

€ Von Wahlde 2000, 54. 

7 Von Wahlde 2000, 55. 

8 Reinhartz 2001b, 356. 

° Zumstein 2001, 470. 
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ongoing discussion concerning first century Judaism. It has become 
quite common to state that 


there was not one ruling, all-powerful group in Early Judaism; many 
groups claimed to possess the normative interpretation of the Torah. ... 
We should not think in terms of a monolithic first-century Palestinian 
Judaism.'® 


Thus we can no longer assess John’s Jewishness with some pre-fixed 
ideas of orthodox Judaism in mind. Although we cannot compare 
the Johannine community with any normative Judaism whatsoever, 
we can compare this group and its faith to some individual Jewish 
groups that made up the diverse phenomenon called Judaism at the 
beginning of the Common Era. I think this comparison enables us 
to see not only what the Johannine Christians have in common with 
various Jewish groups of the time, but also how they differ from 
these groups. Through this kind of comparison, I hope to be able 
to put John in its proper place among various forms of Judaism and 
early Christianity as a writing that has deep roots in diverse Jewish 
traditions but that also anticipates and contributes to the develop- 
ment of an independent early Christian religion. 

My approach to the above-mentioned issues emerges from my dis- 
satisfaction with two aspects that are prevailing in many recent 
Johannine studies: the unfounded assumption of a violent conflict 
between the Johannine group and a Jewish establishment and the 
quite unspecified appraisal of John as a completely Jewish writing. 
But before I proceed to describe more exactly my approach to these 
questions, I will discuss briefly how John’s relationship to the Jews 
and Jewishness has been understood in the earlier history of scholar- 
ship. This survey helps to better understand how contemporary schol- 
arly consensus has emerged.'! 


10 Charlesworth 1990, 37. 

"The following sketch is not meant as a complete history of the study of John’s 
relationship to Jews and Judaism. I can call on some earlier surveys of the matter. 
These include the monographs by Schram (1974), Leistner (1974), and Ashton (1991, 
3-117). I have also learned much from the articles by Meeks (1975) and von Wahlde 
(1982 and 2000). For the views on general developments in 20th New ‘Testament 
scholarship, I am indebted to W. D. Davies 1999, 1-12. 


INTRODUCTION 5 
1.1. From the Most Hellenistic Gospel to the Most Jewish 


The pioneers of the emerging historical-critical study of the Bible 
clearly recognized how greatly John’s portrayal of the conflict between 
Jesus and his opponents differs from the synoptics. At the beginning 
of the 19th century, the Johannine portrayal of the Jews and Judaism 
was understood to show that John is not a reliable source of the 
teaching of the historical Jesus.'? By the time of F. C. Baur and the 
Tübingen school, this position had won wide acceptance. For Baur, 
John reflects a time when earlier conflicts between Hellenistic Christians 
and Jewish Christians were left behind and the separation of Christianity 
from Judaism was complete." 

Later scholarship has expressed a variety of views concerning John’s 
relationship to Judaism, but it still has one thing in common with 
these pioneering views. It is commonly accepted—there are, as always, 
some exceptions—that the way Jesus’ relationship to the Jews is por- 
trayed in John does not correspond to the way in which the his- 
torical Jesus related to his Jewish contemporaries. This assumption 
is also a point of departure for Martyn’s influential attempt to locate 
John in a historical context that would explain John’s singular fea- 
tures better than the context of Palestinian society in Jesus’ lifetime 
(see below p. 16). 

The view that placed John—and other New Testament writings 
as well—in the context of Hellenistic ideas dominated the scholarly 
stage still at the beginning of the twentieth century. The History-of- 
Religions school sought to understand the New Testament in light of 
religious parallels, and more often than not these parallels were traced 
back to Hellenistic mystery religions or to other currents influenced 
by Hellenistic religious and philosophical thinking. This resulted in 


2 One of the first to notice this was Karl Gottlieb Bretschneider in his Probabilia 
de evangeli et epistolarum Joannis, apostoli, indole et origine eruditorum judicis modeste subjecit 
(Leipzig, 1820). For Bretschneider, see Kümmel 1972, 85-86; Ashton 1991, 10-11. 
This view was put forward in detail by a scholar named Fischer in an article “Ueber 
den Ausdruck: 01 Tovéaiot im Evangelium Johannis. Ein Beitrag zur Charakteristik 
desselben,” Tübinger Zeitschrift für Theologie (Zweites Heft, 1840), 93-133. This article 
is cited at length by Schram 1974, 151-155. Schram notes that the article does not 
contain any initials or any other information on the author. According to Schram, 
Fischer’s view influenced, for example, the views of F. C. Baur and F. Overbeck. 

3 For Baur’s views on John, see Kümmel 1972, 137-138; Leistner 1974, 17-18; 
Schram 1974, 155. 
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Jesus being platonized and Paul and John being hellenized.'* Even 
though the likes of Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer made bold 
attempts to interpret Jesus and early Christianity in the context of 
Jewish apocalyptic thinking, the Hellenistic approach to the New 
Testament still prevailed in the first decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. W. D. Davies has provided a personal testimony of the state 
of scholarship in the 1930’s: 


In short, most biblical scholars looked at the New Testament through 
Greek-colored spectacles and, of course, what they tended to see was 
Greek. Many found parallels to the teaching of Jesus in the Greek 
philosophers; they regarded Paul as a devotee of the Hellenistic Mystery 
religions and viewed the Fourth Gospel (John) and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as imbued with something like the Hellenistic philosophy of 
Philo of Alexandria. ... For Greek-trained New Testament scholars, almost 
everything in the New Testament was suffused with a Greek light." 


The attempts to interpret early Christianity and also the Fourth Gospel 
in relation to first century Judaism never faded away completely, but 
these attempts remained in the shadows of the keen interest in the 
Hellenistic background of the New Testament. In the field of Johannine 
studies, Adolf Schlatter (1903) and Hugo Odeberg (1929) drew heav- 
ily on Jewish sources, but in this period their attempts made little 
impact on the general course of scholarship.'° 

The two great names in twentieth century Johannine scholarship, 
C. H. Dodd and Rudolf Bultmann, are both linked to the main 
scholarly tendency of their time. W. D. Davies describes Dodd’s 
influential The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (1953) as “the full 
flowering of the emphasis on Hellenism in New Testament study.” 
Even though Dodd also drew on Jewish sources in his presentation 
of John’s theology, he believed that John had drifted far from Jewish 
concerns. From the point of view of later Johannine studies, it is 
amazing how little attention Dodd pays to the problematic use of 
the expression ot Tovdaior in his monumental works on John. In his 
Historical Tradition in the Fourth Gospel Dodd dismisses this problem in 


4 Cf. W. D. Davies 1999, 5. 

5 W. D. Davies 1999, 4. 

16 See Ashton 1991, 24-26. It is noteworthy that Odeberg’s commentary went 
through a sort of revival, but not until it was reprinted in the late 60’s, in a schol- 
arly atmosphere that was totally changed from that of the 30’s. 

V W. D. Davies 1999, 188. 
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a footnote, in which he says that “this writer uses the term ot Tovdaiot 
imprecisely.”'® For Dodd, the use of the term shows that the finished 
gospel stems from a predominantly non-Jewish environment: “That 
a Christian writer of the late first century should speak in this way 
of ‘the Jews,’ especially if he wrote in a gentile environment, is intel- 
ligible enough.” 

Bultmann was in his earlier days primarily a member of the 
History-of-Religions school, and he sought to place John in the syn- 
cretistic religious world of the Hellenistic era; he traced the origin 
of John’s presentation of Jesus to the gnostic myth that he found in 
sources that are significantly later than John.'” This made his pro- 
posal an easy target for critics.” However, Bultmann never gave up 
his idea that John stems from a form of Hellenistic syncretism which 
the evangelist attacks by demythologizing the myth he was using. 
But in his later writings, including his influential commentary on 
John, Bultmann turned more and more away from History-of-Religions’ 
interests, moving towards an existential interpretation. Bultmann tried 
to show how, in John, humanity is presented with an existential chal- 
lenge to make a decision of faith. In this existential drama, the func- 
tion of the Jews is to represent the unbelieving world as seen from 
the point of view of Christian faith.”' The evangelist uses Judaism 
as an example of how people have distorted the knowledge of God 
by making God’s demands and promises into possessions.” The 
conflict between Jesus and the Jews is thus elevated above occasional 
historical circumstances and seen as a timeless expression of human- 
ity confronted by God’s revelation. 

Erich GraBer has perhaps taken Bultmann’s idea to its most log- 
ical conclusion, even though he also acknowledges that the gospel 
may reflect a real conflict with flesh and blood Jews.” Gräßer says 
that the conflict between the Torah and Christ in John is only “a 


!8 Dodd 1963, 242 n. 2. 

9 Bultmann’s articles dealing with John’s gnostic background originally appeared 
in 1923 and 1925. See now Bultmann 1967, 10-35 and 55-104. 

2° For the problems in Bultmann’s proposal, see Ashton 1991, 60-62. 

*! Bultmann’s commentary does not have an introduction, and so this view is devel- 
oped in connection with the exposition of individual passages. See, for example, p. 59 
and p. 243. For a more complete presentation, see Bultmann 1984 (1948), 378-385. 

2 Bultmann 1984, 380. 

8 GraBer’s two articles dealing with the Jews in John originally appeared in 1964 
and 1967. See Gräßer 1973, 50-83, esp. pp. 59, 67-68. 
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feature of style” with the help of which John describes a much more 
profound crisis. The conflict between Jesus and the Jews becomes a 
“paradigm of the revelation as crisis” and the polemics against the 
Jews are a part of the Johannine dualism which serves Christianity’s 
own struggle against secularization. 

The opinion that the Jews symbolize the unbelieving world has 
some support in the gospel where the connection between the Jews 
and the world (6 Kéopoc) is a close one (cf. 1:9-11; 15:18-25). This 
view may also be appealing as a theological actualization of the mes- 
sage of the gospel or as an attempt to circumvent the problems con- 
nected with John’s polemic against the Jews—this latter purpose is 
quite evident in Gräßer’s discussion of the matter. However, it is 
very unlikely that John’s original audience ever understood the ref- 
erences to the Jews and to their religion only as symbolic expres- 
sions of the timeless situation of humankind. As John Ashton notes, 
this interpretation “is curiously timeless” and “has virtually no social 
dimension.””* In a similar way, Alan Segal, while admitting that the 
Jews are often used in a typological way in John, remarks that it is 
important to note the obvious fact that 


it is the Jews and not some other group who have been chosen for 
this onerous symbol. The Johannine group is not using symbols arbi- 
trarily. Some social reality must be reflected in the symbolic statement.” 


The reason that mainstream Johannine scholarship did not follow 
Bultmann’s lead may not have been some obvious shortcomings in 
his approach. The discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls in the late 40’s 
changed previous ways of understanding Judaism and Christianity. 
The scrolls made evident that there was not just one way of being 
a Jew, but that Judaism was divided into many different groups hav- 
ing singular beliefs of their own. The scrolls also contained many 
beliefs that had formerly been regarded as alien to Judaism and 
characteristic of Hellenistic or gnostic thinking. For example, scholars 
soon found some obvious points in common with John’s dualism and 
the dualism evident in the Community Rule, and there emerged a 
lively discussion about these common features.”° This discussion was 


* Ashton 1991, 101-102. 
3 Segal 1981, 252. 
26 See my discussion in ch. 6 pp. 197-210. 
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a part of the larger, ongoing process that meant a thorough rever- 
sal in the search for the context of early Christianity. Early Christianity 
was increasingly placed in the context of diverse first century Judaism, 
and early Christians were essentially seen as Jews among other Jews. 
This development finally led W. D. Davies—in the footsteps of David 
Daube—to speak of “New Testament Judaism.”” The pendulum of 
study also swung, to use Wayne Meeks’ words, “from regarding the 
Fourth Gospel as the most Hellenistic of the gospels to assessing it 
as the most Jewish.””® 

However provocative the term “New Testament Judaism” may 
have once sounded, it seems that this approach to early Christianity 
has today became all but commonplace. In a popular work, James 
A. Sanders writes: 


What has become quite clear is that all early Christians were Jews, 
whether by birth or by conversion. If non-Jews joined ‘the Way,’ they 
joined a Jewish sect, that is they became Jews even though of a par- 
ticular sort. But all forms of Judaism at the time were of a particular 
sort, no matter the later history of rabbinic Judaism. Jesus and his fol- 
lowers were all Jews. We were all Jews, so to speak. It was not until 
the last third or quarter of the century that Christian Jewish synagogues 
began to break away from any Jewish identity at all.” 


In this current climate of New Testament study, it would probably 
be unwise to use such terms as Christians or Christianity at all 
because this is seen as an “anachronistic and misleading” usage.” It 
is very much this state of New Testament scholarship which also 
explains the intense discussion that has emerged about John’s use of 
the term oi Tovdoior. This is not to say that the question of who 
the Johannine Jews were had not been asked before, but the amount 
of attention this question has received in recent Johannine studies 
clearly shows how notably the scholarly climate has changed from 
the days of C. H. Dodd. Dodd was still able to address the question 
in a footnote because he interpreted the gospel mainly as a product 


27 W. D. Davies 1999, 78. 

°8 Meeks 1975, 163. 

> J. A. Sanders 1998, 52-53. 

3% Cf. de Boer 2001, 273 n. 46. Though I have not abandoned these terms, I 
do not suggest that Judaism and Christianity could be identified as totally inde- 
pendent religions in the first century. But I believe it may be equally anachronis- 
tic and misleading to depict all parts of first century Christianity simply as another 
variation of Judaism. 
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of the Hellenistic world and saw the sweeping use of the term ot 
Tovdator as reflecting this non-Jewish setting of the gospel. But if all 
early Christians are set in a Jewish context and regarded as Jews, 
as is nowadays so often done, it is clear that the use of this term in 
John must be quite unparalleled. 


1.2. Who Are oi Tovdaior in John? 


C. E. Luthardt already proposed, in his two volume commentary on 
John in 1875-76, that the term oi Tovdoior especially refers to those 
who live in Judaea and in Jerusalem, in contrast to the Galileans. 
He saw that the Jews in John are often the leaders of the people, 
and as such they act as the representatives of the people.*! Malcolm 
Lowe in particular has suggested that the term means ‘the Judaeans’ 
who are separated in the narrative from the Galileans.’” Lowe is 
able to refer to some texts outside the gospel where this geograph- 
ical meaning of the term is clear, and it is also probable that this 
geographical sense was the earliest one in antiquity. But Shaye Cohen 
has recently suggested that the term underwent “a semantic shift” 
beginning in the Maccabean period when 


the ethnic-geographic self-definition was supplemented by religious (or 
“cultural”) and political definitions because it was only in this period 
that the Judaean ethnos opened itself to the incorporation of outsiders.” 


In the Hasmonean period, such nations as the Idumeans and Ituraens 
were incorporated into “the Judaean ethnos? which meant both a 
change in how Jewish identity was understood and in the way the 
term ot Tovdaiot was understood. Cohen says that 


even if “Judaean” always retained its ethnic meaning, in the Hasmonean 
period common mode of worship and common way of life became 
very much more important in the new definition of Judaecan/Jew.** 


The change from Judaean to Jew reflects the development in which 
Jewishness was increasingly construed in ethnic and religious terms, 
not just in an ethnic-geographical sense as earlier. ‘This means, accord- 


3! For Luthardt’s view, see Schram 1974, 168-169. 
” Lowe 1976, 101-130. 

3 Cohen 1999c, 70. 

’ Cohen 1999c, 133. 
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ing to Cohen, that “for most Joudaioi in antiquity, the ethnic definition 
was supplemented, not replaced, by the religious definition. Jewishness 
became an ethno-religious identity.”* But Cohen also insists that 
“we should not be too consistent in separating ‘religion’ from ‘eth- 
nicity’ in antiquity, when the ancients had a much more organic 
conception of these matters than we do.””® 

Thus the term ot Tovdaior was primarily used in a religious-ethnic 
sense in the first century C.E. and it referred to all those who fol- 
lowed the religious practices that were essential to Jewish identity, 
no matter whether they lived in Judaea or whether they were eth- 
nically from there.” Heikki Solin has also emphasized that it is mis- 
leading to separate the geographical meaning of the term from its 
religious meaning because, in the ancient world, the Jews were seen 
both as an ethnos originating from Judaea and as a distinctive reli- 
gious group. These two aspects overlap to a great extent, both in 
archaeological material and in written sources where the term appears.** 
There is also no reason to make a clear cultural or religious dis- 
tinction between the first century Judaeans and the Galileans, which 
Jonathan Freed has recently shown most convincingly as arguing 
against those who support the distinction: 


The term Jewish is thoroughly appropriate for the inhabitants of Galilee 
in the first century. ... Galilean Jews had a different social, economic, 
and political matrix than Jews living in Judaea or the Diaspora. . . but 
they were what we should call Jewish.” 


The narrative of the gospel does not support a neat distinction be- 
tween Judaeans and Galileans, even though this has often been sug- 
gested.” The Galileans are also called oi Tovdaioı (ch. 6) and they 
follow the customs of ot ‘Iovéaior (2:6). This is quite logical because 
the meaning of the term was ethnic-religious and not geographical 
by the time the gospel was written. 


3 Cohen 1999c, 137. 

» Cohen 1999c, 138. 

37 Thus also Reinhartz 2001, 347. 

38 Solin 1983, 647-651, esp. p. 647 n. 150. 

3° Reed 1999b, 104. In a similar vein, Freyne 2000, 126-127: “Thus, to restrict 
Tovdaiog to a geographical-political meaning, without attending to the very definite 
associations of the term with worship in the Jerusalem temple and acceptance of 
the customs, rituals and practices associated with that worship, is to ignore the pow- 
erful impetus that religious belief and practice can give in transcending intolerable 
social and economical factors.” 


" Pace Bassler 1981, 243-257; Meeks 1985, 96-97. 
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Most scholars today think that the term ot Tovdatot in John refers 
to hostile Jewish authorities. In 1922 W. Liitgert already regarded 
the Johannine Jews as the Pharisees who represented that part of the 
Jewish nation who most consistently observed the law." In a similar 
vein, K. Bornhäuser in 1928 defined the Jews in John as “Torah 
fanatics who are at the same time inquisitors whose job it is to watch 
over the law and to rectify and punish any infringement.”” This 
view is remarkably close to recent understandings of the Johannine 
Jews, and it is no wonder then that John Ashton approves it with 
slight modifications.*’ Urban C. von Wahlde is the most well-known 
supporter of the view that sees the Johannine Jews primarily as Jewish 
authorities, and he has collected the arguments for this view. The 
point of departure is the separation of different usages of the term 
in John: many scholars note that sometimes it refers to the authorities 
in a hostile way, sometimes to the crowd in a more neutral way, and 
sometimes to different Jewish customs and festivals.“ Neutral usage 
and references to Jewish traditions are in line with the way the term 
is used elsewhere, and so they are not taken as the typical Johannine 
usage. Only the negative and overtly hostile use of the term is 
Johannine in the fullest sense, and it is claimed that, in this sense, 
the term is used only for the authorities: 


If we speak of the meaning intended by the original author, we are 
most probably correct to say that he saw them as the religious author- 
ities exclusively.“ 


James Dunn has observed some methodological problems in this rea- 
soning. According to Dunn, the result that the hostile mentions of 
the Jews refer always to the Jewish authorities “follows directly from 
the methodological decision to distinguish the hostile references from 
the rest.”*® But if we ignore the prejudicial distinction between hos- 
tile and neutral references, 


" See Schram 1974, 180-182. 

+ As quoted by Ashton 1991, 13. 

* Ashton 1991, 158. 

“ Already Belser (1902, 168-222) distinguished different ways the term is used 
in John. 

*® Von Wahlde 1982, 45. 

1 Dunn 1992, 197. 
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the motif focusing on ‘the Jews’ is a good deal more complex than 
some have allowed, and the references to the hostile Jewish authori- 
ties have to be seen as only part of a larger plot.” 


What is singular about the Johannine way of using the term is not 
that it is used (presumably) for the authorities only in a hostile sense, 
but the fact that the very same term is used both in an extremely hos- 
tile sense and in a way familiar from other sources. ‘The combination 
of both these aspects is what makes the distinctive Johannine usage.*® 

It has been common to argue that the term ot Tovdaitor would 
refer to some kind of outside point of view from the Jews while some 
other terms, such as Israel or Israelites, would refer to the self-under- 
standing of the Jews. This suggestion was made especially by Karl 
Georg Kuhn in 1938 in an often-cited article in the standard ref- 
erence work Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament, and it has 
been repeated ever since.” However, Maurice Casey has recently 
shown that Kuhn’s article reflects an anti-Semitic bias also evident 
in some other articles in the dictionary that were written in the 
1930’s. Casey shows that Kuhn’s—himself a member of the Nazi 
party—views reflect the anti-Semitic usage of the German Jude more 
than ancient sources.” Most recently, Peter Tomson has suggested 
in a detailed comparison of John’s usage with the Palestinian ‘Talmud, 
the Synoptics and some New ‘Testament Apocrypha that 


the dual usage typical of Judaism in the Graeco-Roman period involves 
semantic equivalence but social differentiation of the two names, ‘Israel’ 
being the self-appellation Jews use in inner-Jewish situations, and ‘Jews’ 
when including non-Jews among the intended audience.’ 


I doubt whether people were so consistent in the way they used 
different terms that we could make this kind of clear distinction in all 
ancient literature. Graham Harvey has noted, for example, that, in 
the writings of the Qumran community, 7717” is used as self-appellation 


” Dunn 1992, 199. 

#8 This is why I think that von Wahlde’s reply to Dunn misses the point. Cf. 
von Wahlde 2000, 43-44 n. 66. Von Wahlde says that “the point of distinguish- 
ing a ‘Johannine’ usage is that one of the ways the term ‘Tovéaiot is used appears 
nowhere else in precisely the same way. This usage is ‘Johannine’ in a way the 
others are not!” 

® Kuhn 1938, 360-370. 

5 Casey 1999, 280-291. 

>! Tomson 2001, 301-340. 
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and sometimes synonymously with ‘Israel.’ There is no sign of the 
use of the term oi 'Iovöaioı in a negative sense in other pre-Christian 
Jewish sources.” Therefore, although a detailed analysis of John 
would lead us to conclude that this gospel reflects in some respect 
an outsider’s stance on Jewishness, this cannot be deduced on the 
basis of the use of the term ot ‘Tovéaior alone. 

Those who argue that the term oi ovéator refers exclusively to 
the Jewish authorities claim that John’s use of the term is “distinc- 
tive and cannot be understood immediately and simply in terms of 
its use elsewhere in the ancient world.”’* But if John’s use is so dis- 
tinctive, how could the Johannine writer be sure that his readers 
understood the term in this distinctive sense and did not confused 
this distinctive sense with other meanings prevalent in other ancient 
literature and which also appear in John? Johannes Beutler has 
recently raised this question when he compares the Johannine usage 
to other writings in the New Testament. Beutler concludes that “the 
typical ‘Johannine’ usage which speaks of the ‘Jews’ as the Jewish 
authorities in Jerusalem as opposed to the claims of Jesus seems to 
be restricted to the Gospel of John.” For Beutler, this makes it 
unlikely that, as John was connected to other New ‘Testament writings, 
the references to ot Iovdaiot would have been understood in a specific 
sense as referring to the authorities. But Beutler considers it 


at least thinkable that the first readers of the Gospel of John who read 
it still as an isolated document of their community were still able to 
grasp the particular meaning of the expression ‘the Jews’ as the oppo- 
nents of Jesus in Jerusalem. 


I think, however, that the way the term oi Tovdoior is used in John 
gives reasons for believing that not even the Johannine writer had 
this particular meaning in mind, a meaning modern scholars have 
found in the gospel. 

It is not at all clear that the term ot Tovéoior always refers in a 
hostile sense to the authorities. The crux of the interpretation is John 


5 Harvey 1996, 21-42 and 99-103. 

5 Cf. Cohen 1999c, 71 n. 5: “It is often stated in the scholarly literature that 
Ioudaos bears a negative valence, but this assertion reflects the valence of Jew, juif, 
and Jude in modern times, which in turn was influenced by Christianity’s assess- 
ments of Judaism. A negative valence is nowhere in evidence in any of the texts 
surveyed here.” 

> Von Wahlde 2002, 30 n. 1. 

5 Beutler 2001, 234. 
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6:41 and 52 where the term is clearly used for the Galilean crowd 
in a hostile sense—according to von Wahlde, these are only instances 
of the seventy-one in the gospel where the term is used in this way.” 
But John 6:41 and 52 may not represent unique usage. At least in 
John 7:35, it is probable that oi Tovdéaio1 are some of the crowd and 
not the leaders who do not seem to be present when the discussion 
takes place in 7:33-36. In 7:32 the Pharisees and the chief priests 
send the temple police to arrest Jesus. The return of the police is 
not mentioned until 7:45. It seems inevitable that the Jews in 7:35 
are some of the common crowd; this is suggested by the fact that 
both the previous discussions in 7:25-31 and the following discus- 
sion in 7:37-44 deal with the crowd whereas only in 7:45-52 does 
the focus of the story change to the Pharisees and the chief priests.’ 
The attempts to argue that 7:33-36 deal with the Jewish authorities 
are based on an a priori assumption that the Jews are exclusively the 
Jewish leaders for the Johannine writer, and this assumption has 
made it difficult to accept the most natural reading of this passage.” 

I think we should not fix beforehand what the term ot Tovdator 
means. The meaning of the word should not be assessed only by 
listing those different passages where it appears and by isolating the 
distinctive Johannine usage. ‘The basic mistake of earlier attempts to 
restrict the term to some particular group is that they separate the 
question of ot Iovéator from what John says concerning basic mat- 
ters related to Jewish identity. We should answer the following ques- 
tions: What are the characteristic actions and beliefs of those who 


5 Von Wahlde 1982, 45 and 2000, 45. I discuss in detail the use of the term 
ot Tovdaioı in 6:41, 52 in my reading of John 6:26-59, see ch. 5 pp. 160-162. 

> Pace R. F. Collins (2001, 293 n. 36) who says the Jews in 7:35 are the chief 
priests and the Pharisees. 

5 Cf. Von Wahlde 1982, 44-45. Von Wahlde argues that the passage in 7:33-36 
lacks clear references to time and place and that the sequence in John 7 as a whole 
is theological rather than historical: “The purpose seems rather to provide a ‘typ- 
ical’ response to Jesus and the ‘typical’ reaction of Jesus rather than specific scenes.” 
Thus the response of the Jews in 7:35-36 is not that of the common people, although 
the narrative context suggests this. It is problematic, however, that von Wahlde 
admits that there is confusion concerning the historical settings of some scenes in 
the gospel, but, at the same time, insists that the writer makes a clear distinction 
between the Jews as the authorities and the common people. To be sure, von 
Wahlde admits that the Johannine use of ot Tovdaiot is not “mechanically consis- 
tent” (p. 47). I think that the imprecise settings of some scenes in John correspond 
with how the narrator sometimes refers to Jesus’ interlocutors without making a 
clear distinction between different groups. 
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are called 01 Tovdaiov? Is the term reserved for some particular group 
who has its own distinctive features in the narrative? I will return 
to these questions as I pull together my own conclusions in the syn- 
thesis of this work. 


1.3. John As a Two-Level Drama 


One of the main reasons why it has been so standard in recent 
decades to take ot Tovdaior in John as the Jewish authorities is that 
scholars have read John with a quite specific historical context in 
mind. It has become an almost undisputed paradigm to maintain that 
John reflects a conflict between the Johannine group and the leading 
Jewish establishment. Therefore, ot TIovdaiot in John are not only 
the Judaean leaders in Jerusalem in Jesus’ story, but they symbolize 
the opponents of the Johannine community who are quite often 
identified with the leaders of emerging rabbinic Judaism. ‘This influential 
view was put forward especially by John Louis Martyn in his History 
and Theology in the Fourth Gospel which first appeared in 1968.°° 
Martyn was not the first to claim that the gospel reflects a conflict 
between the Johannine group and its opponents. Many elements in 
Martyn’s reconstruction were already quite common among New 
Testament scholars. Both Rudolf Bultmann and Erich GraBer, who 
understood the Johannine Jews mainly as theological symbols, made 
observations pointing to this direction.” In fact, the outlines of 
Martyn’s solution date back to the 19th century.®' Yet Martyn was 
the first to connect this view to a detailed analysis of the gospel’s 
narrative—or at least of some passages in the gospel. He thus estab- 


5 My references are to the revised and enlarged second edition that appeared 
in 1979. 

° Cf. Bultmann’s references to the conflict stories in John 5 and 9 in Bultmann 
178. See also Gräßer 1973 [1964], 63. Gräßer mentions that Johannine scholars 
are quite unanimous that John’s anti-Jewish polemic must be explained in reference 
to the Zeitgeschichte of the evangelist. Gräßer mentions here all the central elements 
of Martyn’s theory: the expulsion from the synagoge, the birkat ha-mınım, R. Gamaliel 
II as the main force among the Yavnean rabbis. In a note, Gräßer lists scholars 
supporting this view: W. Schrage (1960), J. Josz (1953), K. L. Carroll (1957), L. Goppelt 
(1954), G. Baum (1963). He mentions even a standard introduction to the NT rep- 
resenting this view (Feine-Behm-Kümmel, 1964). This shows that Martyn’s view was 
to a great extent already present in previous scholarship, in particular in German- 
speaking scholarship. 

ĉl Cf. Ashton 1991, 11. Ashton mentions an article by M. von Aberle (1861) 
who already referred to the Birkat ha-Minim. 
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lished it as a standard way to read the Johannine narrative.” Martyn 
proposes that the gospel of John should be read as a two-level drama 
that tells not only of Jesus’ life, which Martyn calls the enmalg level 
of the story, but also of the contemporary situation of the Johannine 
Christians. The point of departure for Martyn is John 9 which he 
actually presents in the form of a drama and then proceeds to reveal 
what this drama demonstrates of the history of the community.™ 
Martyn connects the passages that tell of the exclusion from the syn- 
agogue (9:22; 12:42; 16:2) to the Birkat ha~-Minim, a Jewish prayer 
against the heretics, and maintains that this prayer played a crucial 
role in the process that led to the separation of the Johannine 
Christians from their fellow Jews. The bitterness of this process is 
reflected in the gospel’s portrayal of the Jews as Jesus’ enemies. If 
the gospel is read in this way, it appears that different Jewish groups 
in the narrative represent real Jewish groups at the time the gospel 
was written.” 

Martyn suggested that John belongs not only to a Jewish context 
in some general sense but to a quite specific Jewish context. Martyn 
placed the gospel in the context of emerging rabbinic Judaism and 
claimed that the principal enemies of the Johannine Christians were 
the early rabbis in Yavneh. For Martyn, the expulsion from the syn- 
agogue was not a unique event but part of the larger scene where 
the rabbinic leaders became the main persecutors of the Johannine 
Christians, even to the extent that they executed many believers.” 

Some details in Martyn’s reconstruction, such as references to the 
Birkat ha-Minim, have been much discussed and mainly abandoned 
by most Johannine scholars, but his general picture still dominates 
the stage in Johannine studies. As D. Moody Smith writes: 


In setting John against a Jewish, rather than a Christian, background, 
Martyn had predecessors. But he rightly gets credit for a sca-change 
in Johannine studies for somewhat the same reason that the Wright 
brothers got credit for the airplane. Others may have gotten off the 
ground, but Martyn—like the Wright brothers—achieved sustained 
flight. To extend the metaphor, his vehicle may not have been perfect, 
but it has proven good enough to maintain itself and stand correction.” 


® For Martyn’s contribution to Johannine studies, see D. M. Smith 1990, 275-294. 
% Martyn 1979, 24-36. 

* Martyn 1979, 50-62. 

® Martyn 1979, 84-89. 

% Martyn 1979, 64-81. 

% D. M. Smith 1990, 279. 
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These words aptly reflect the influence of Martyn’s work on Johannine 
studies in the last three decades. David Rensberger says that Martyn’s 
work “has become the cornerstone of much current Johannine 
research.” John Ashton even claims that in Martyn’s work the ques- 
tion concerning John’s audience and situation “has been roughly 
mapped out. What remains is a matter of adjusting a few details 
and filling in some gaps.” These appraisals were made a decade 
ago, but Martyn’s influence has not waned. Most contributors to the 
collection Anti-fudaism and the Fourth Gospel, which appeared in 2001, 
refer to Martyn’s work, and most do so approvingly.’” R. Alan 
Culpepper expresses the attitude of many by saying that 


specific points [in Martyn’s model] continue to be debated, [but] it is 
widely agreed that the Fourth Gospel reflects an intense and appar- 
ently violent conflict between Jews and Johannine Christians.’! 


As Adele Reinhartz says: “['The two-level reading] strategy, like the 
expulsion theory which it supports, has become all but axiomatic in 
Johannine studies.”” 

Martyn’s theory also has been criticized. Most discussions, as 
Culpepper’s words make clear, have dealt with some specific points, 
while insisting that it is basically correct. I will return to these sin- 
gular points in my detailed presentation and critique of the theory 
in the chapter 2. It is surprising, however, that there have not been 
very many scholars who have had doubts about Martyn’s method- 
ological presuppositions. After all, Martyn takes quite a bold leap 
from the narrative of the gospel to the historical reality behind it. 
Martyn does not hesitate to take not only the narrative in general 
but also its minor details as a direct reflection of the social reality 
of the Johannine Christians. 

The venturesome nature of Martyn’s proposal has not altogether 
gone unnoticed by scholars. Marinus de Jonge had some opinions 
of Martyn and Wayne Meeks especially in mind when he wrote that 


the way from a literary document like the Gospel of John to a recon- 
struction of the actual situation in which it was written is much longer 
and much more difficult than some authors seem to realize.” 


° Rensberger 1989, 22. 
% Ashton 1991, 109. 
Bieringer et al. 2001a. 
7’ Culpepper 2001, 69. 
? Reinhartz 1998, 117. 
® De Jonge 1977, 114 n. 70. 
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This basic methodological problem also caught the eye of Joachim 
Kügler in an important and—aunfortunately—mostly neglected arti- 
cle. Kügler points out that there is no evidence in Jewish sources 
for the kind of situation Martyn’s theory presupposes. This leads him 
to ask whether everything in a text reflects current problems in the 
social reality behind it or whether there could also be some features 
that are only historical reminiscences of the past. Kügler notes that 
there is not much methodological discussion in current Johannine 
scholarship about how we can use texts to gain information about 
social contexts. This gives a reason for Kügler to compare the state 
of Johannine scholarship to the 19th century Leben-Jesu-Forschung, only 
that now it is the life of a community which scholars think they can 
trace in its details in the gospel.” Kügler ends his article with the 
plea that historical methods should be subjected to critical evalua- 
tion, or Johannine scholarship will turn into a new literary genre, 
“Tsagogic Science Fiction.””® 

Margaret Davies has also noticed the problems in the current con- 
sensus view based on Martyn’s two-level reading in her Rhetoric and 
Reference in the Fourth Gospel. Davies notes that although many scholars 


recognize that the Gospel’s portrait of Judaism is inaccurate for the 
time of Jesus, they assert that it is accurate for the time when the 
Gospel was written. But what we know of Judaism during the first two 
centuries CE from its own sources suggests, on the contrary, that the 
Fourth Gospel’s portrait, taken at face value, is a gross caricature.” 


For Davies, the gospel is not formed out of real disputes between Jews 
and Christians. In contrast, 


it suggests that what knowledge of Judaism it contains is derived from 
Scripture or from traditions about Jesus, not from first-hand evidence. 
There is no attempt to enter into the world of Jews in order to con- 
vince them of Jesus’ importance but rather an attempt to convince 
Christians about the characteristics of their own separate identity.” 


™ Kügler 1984, 48-61. Kügler’s article is especially a response to Klaus Wengst’s 
study (originally in 1981, my references are to the fourth edition, Wengst 1992) but 
Kügler also mentions Martyn’s work. It is revealing of the reception of Kügler’s 
article that it is not mentioned by D. Moody Smith, even though Smith also traces 
Martyn’s influence on German scholarship. Smith mentions only Wengst who is 
heavily criticized by Kügler. Cf. D. M. Smith 1990, 287-288. 

3 Kiigler 1984, 61. 

” Kügler 1984, 62. 

7” M. Davies 1992, 17. 

® M. Davies 1992, 303. 
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It is unfortunate that Margaret Davies chose just to give her “own 
constructive account” and “eschewed quoting other peoples’ writings 
just to point out prejudices or errors.”’” Therefore, her criticism of 
the current consensus remains general and unspecified which per- 
haps explains why it was not able to challenge the course of main- 
stream Johannine scholarship in the 1990's. 

A more detailed and substantial criticism against prevailing con- 
sensus is presented in a series of works by Adele Reinhartz.®” Reinhartz 
approaches John from a Jewish perspective and acknowledges that 
her background makes her feel discomfort with current scholarly 
opinion.®' Reinhartz provides a resistant reading of the gospel and 
opposes the way it negates many basics of Jewish identity.” Reinhartz 
does not only engage in an ideological criticism of the Fourth Gospel 
from a Jewish point of view, but she also challenges the historical 
presuppositions behind the two-level reading strategy. First, following 
some earlier critics who have challenged Martyn’s references to certain 
rabbinic passages, Reinhartz notes that this strategy cannot be sup- 
ported by external evidence.” Second, the two-level reading is based 
one-sidedly on John 9 while there are other models for interaction 
between Jesus’ followers and the Jews in John. If read as a reflection 
of the social reality behind the gospel, John 11 speaks of ongoing 
and peaceful communication between Johannine Christians and other 
Jews.®' The third point in Reinhartz’s criticism is that it is unlikely 
that the intended audience ever read the gospel as a direct reflection 
of their own history, but rather as a story of Jesus.” On the basis of 
her criticism, Reinhartz proposes an alternative way of reading John: 


The Gospel reflects the complex social situation of the Johannine com- 
munity but not the specific historical circumstances which gave rise to 


7M. Davies 1992, 7. 

80 See Reinhartz 1997, 1998, 200la, 2001b. 

® See especially Reinhartz 1997, 177-193. 

8 Reinhartz 2001a, 81-98. 

83 Reinhartz 1998, 115-118; 2001la, 37-40. 

8# Reinhartz 1998, 121-130; 2001la, 40-48. 

® Reinhartz 1998, 137. However, this is a point that Martyn himself seems to 
admit to some extent. Cf. Martyn 1979, 89: “One may be confident that he [the 
evangelist] did not intend his readers to analyze the dramatis personae in the way 
in which we have done it. Indeed, I doubt that he was himself analytically conscious 
of what I have termed the two-level drama, for his major concern in this regard 
was to bear witness to the essential integrity of the einmalıg drama of Jesus’ earthly life 
and the contemporary drama in which the Risen Lord acts through his servants.” 
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that situation. The largely negative portrayal of the Jews and Judaism 
within the Gospel must therefore be grounded not in a specific expe- 
rience but in the ongoing process of self-definition and the rhetoric 
which accompanies it.®® 


Reinhartz here joms Wayne McCready who has read John 9 as a 
reflection of Johannine self-understanding rather than as a direct his- 
tory of the community.” This notion of self-understanding is impor- 
tant because it suggests that we cannot understand religious texts only 
as a reflection of historical reality but also and perhaps primarily as 
a reflection of how writers understand themselves in relation to that 
reality. It is remarkable how little attention this aspect has received 
in Johannine scholarship during recent decades although it is quite 
common in the sociological or anthropological study of religion. For 
example, Mary Douglas notes in her classic Natural Symbols that “small 
competitive communities tend to believe themselves in a dangerous 
universe, threatened by sinister powers operated by fellow human 
beings.”* Thus, it is hazardous to take what is said of an outside 
world in a religious writing as direct reflection of that world.’ When 
speaking of heresy and apostasy in rabbinic writings, William Scott 
Green emphasizes how important it is to observe that ‘others’ are 
presented in religious literature in light of the self-understanding of 
a religious community: 


In so constructing ‘otherness,’ religions do not see the outsiders whole. 
Rather, a religion mistakes some part of the outsider for outsider and 
a piece of itself for itself, and it construes each in terms of the other. 
Each negation of the ‘other’ is simultaneously an affirmation of self, 
in terms of some particular trait. This means that ‘otherness’ is as 
much about the naming religion as it is about outsiders named... . 
‘Otherness’, therefore, is at least as much a reflection of the religious 
community’s self-understanding as it is a response to actual conflicts 
with the real other.” 


86 Reinhartz 1998, 137. 

87 McCready 1990, 147-166. 

® Douglas 1973, 137. 

% There are some signs that the supporters of the two-level reading strategy are 
aware of this problem, cf. Rensberger 1989, 110-111. Rensberger discusses what 
is meant by “oppression” in John’s case and concludes that, “at any rate, there is 
no question that the Johannine group saw themselves as oppressed” (italics original). 
However, in the case of such a religious group as the Johannine community, it is 
two different things to feel oppressed and to be actually oppressed. 

” Green 2000b, 366. 
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I agree with the earlier critics of the two-level reading strategy that 
it is not just minor details that are wrong in this reading. The care- 
less leap from the narrative of the gospel to the historical reality 
behind it has resulted in distorted views of the early rabbinic move- 
ment, and these views cannot be sustained in light of recent stud- 
ies. I will argue this in detail in my following criticism of current 
scholarly consensus in chapter 2. I claim that John’s portrayal of the 
Jews and Jewishness cannot be explained as a response to some exter- 
nal pressure; this portrayal rather reflects the self-understanding of 
the Johannine Christians who saw their faith in Jesus as the culmination 
of Jewish tradition but who also saw a clear contrast between the 
revelation they believed to have in Jesus and God’s earlier revelations 
to such leading figures in Jewish tradition as Moses and Abraham. I 
think this ambivalence is the main characteristic of John’s portrayal 
of Jewishness even though current New Testament scholarship tends 
to one-sidedly emphasize the Jewishness of all early Christianity. 


1.4. Early Christians and the Dwersity of First Century Judaism 


In some respect, the current climate in New Testament studies scems 
similar to the state of scholarship in the 1930’s described by W. D. 
Davies in a quotation that I cited above (p. 6). In the 30’s “almost 
everything in the New Testament was suffused with a Greek light,” 
whereas today everything is seen in a Jewish light—with the notable 
difference that the classics of Greek tradition are many centuries 
older than early Christian sources whereas a large part of Jewish 
material used by scholars is quite as many centuries newer than early 
Christian literature. But is there also a similar danger that the one- 
sided interest results in superficial readings of some parts of the New 
Testament? Has the emphasis on the Jewishness of early Christianity 
gone too far in making scholars blind to the features that already mark 
a detachment from many basics of Jewish identity in some parts of 
the New Testament? The development that has led to the current 
state of scholarship started as a protest against the earlier emphasis 
on the alleged Hellenistic and non-Jewish character of early Christianity, 
but maybe what has happened here, so typical of these kinds of 
protests, is that opinions have moved from one extreme to another. 

The more the Jewishness of the New Testament is emphasized, 
the more imprecise and stereotyped the general descriptions of the 
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situation of first century Christians have become. As Stephen G. 
Wilson notes, the same tendency has made it almost impossible to 
use the term Jewish Christianity in a specific sense because all early 
Christians are regarded as some sort of Jewish Christians: 


It has recently become commonplace to assign a dramatically more 
important role to Jewish Christianity. The claims may vary, but they 
all point in the same direction (and the more they have been repeated, 
the looser and more sweeping they have become): that all early Christians 
were in some sense Jewish Christians; that they were the dominant 
force throughout the first century; and that they thrived in some areas 
for many centuries, often remaining the dominant form of Christianity 
to be found in any particular locale.” 


Even some cursory observations suggest that it is quite problematic 
to describe all first century Christians as Jewish or even as Jewish 
Christians. Paul’s letter to the Galatians shows how deeply Paul strug- 
gled to defend his view that the Galatians of gentile origin (Gal 4:8) 
should not have to be circumcised. Paul’s opponents were presum- 
ably Jewish Christians who insisted that all those who received Christ 
should also be circumcised. It is not evident that these opponents 
would have regarded uncircumcised gentiles as Jews. And it is far 
from self-evident that those gentiles who remained uncircumcised 
ever understood that, by joining an early Christian community, they 
joined a Jewish sect. Because Paul elsewhere makes a clear distinc- 
tion between Jews and gentiles (e.g. 1 Cor 9:20—21), it is not clear 
that he regarded the gentile Christians in Galatia as Jews. The very 
fact that these questions arise shows that matters connected to early 
Christian identity in relation to basic matters of Jewish identity 
became already highly problematic and controversial in the 50’s and 
not just at the end of the first century.” It seems that some of Paul’s 
basic convictions made his view of Jewishness highly ambivalent.” 
It is not manifest that early Christians were a Jewish group which 
remained inseparable from other Jewish groups in the eyes of out- 
siders the most of the first century. The history of an early Christian 


9%! Wilson 1995, 144. 

%2 Cf. Charlesworth 1990, 48. Although Charlesworth emphasizes Paul’s Jewishness, 
even he admits that “Paul is often exasperatingly unclear, unrepresentative of many 
aspects of Early Judaism, and even selfcontradictory.” 

” For Paul’s problematic stance on the Torah in Galatians, see now Kuula 1999. 
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community in the city of Rome shows this. The emperor Claudius 
issued an edict in 49 c.E. which 


in effect drove a wedge between [Jews and Christians] by dramati- 
cally communicating—especially to non-Christian Jews—that it would 
be in their best interests to go their separate ways. By reducing inter- 
actions between Christians and non-Christians Jews and by altering 
the context in which those interactions took place, the edict affected 
the evolution of Christian self-definition in the capital.” 


Some fifteen years later Nero initiated a persecution against some 
early Christians in Rome; James Walters has recently emphasized 
that these events indicate the extent of the break between non- 
Christians Jews and Christians in this locale: 


The ancient materials are silent how Christians were identified and 
prosecuted in 64 c.E.; nonetheless, they were identified and prosecuted, 
and the implications of that datum for the existence of features which 
distinguished Christians from non-Christian Jews, and Christian com- 
munities from Jewish communities, should not be underplayed.”° 


These incidents suggest that early Christians in Rome were a group 
distinct from other Jews at the social level, no matter whether they 
saw themselves as the true Israel (cf. Rom. 9:24—29), or no matter 
how greatly they drew on Jewish traditions in their faith. The cir- 
cumstances in Rome, of course, were quite special and relate to this 
early Christian community alone. But these events show that it is 
quite possible to imagine some early Christian groups as distinct 
from other Jews already before the last quarter of the first century. 
The early history of Christians in Rome suggests that it is not sufficient 
to determine the Jewishness of early Christian groups only in relation 
to their own self-understanding or the traditions they use. 

It seems that the seeds for the development that finally led to the 
break between mainstream Christianity and most Jewish communities 
were sown, at least to some extent, in the first century c.E. There 


% Walters 1998, 178. In a similar vein Brändle & Stegemann 1998, 126; Lane 
1998, 206. It is to some extent unclear whether the edict had to do with a schism 
between some early Christians and non-Christian Jews. Suetonius says in a famous 
passage (Claud. 25.4) that the Jews were expelled because “they constantly made 
disturbances at the instigation of Chrestus” (impulsore Chresto). This passage has most 
often taken as a reference to a conflict evoked by early Christian preaching, but this 
interpretation is not without problems. See Rutgers 1998, 105-106. 

» Walters 1998, 179-180. 
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is no way to return to the thinking that we could pinpoint a specific 
date in history, 70 c.z. or 135 c.E., when the split between carly 
Christianity and Judaism became complete.” But the current emphasis 
on the Jewishness of all first century Christianity is not able to give 
a proper answer to the question as to why most forms of Christianity 
eventually grew apart from most forms of Judaism. This problem is 
evident in James Dunn’s approach to the problem. Dunn shares the 
view of many when he says that 


as we move into the second century not only certain Christian sects 
can be described as ‘Jewish-Christian,’ but Christianity as a whole can 
still properly be described as ‘Jewish Christianity’ in a justifiable sense.” 


However, a little later Dunn notes that 


by the time of Pliny [about 112 c.E.] the issue was clear: Christians 
are not Jews. By then the perception from outside reinforces the impres- 
sion that the partings of the ways had already become effective, in Asia Minor 
and in the view from Rome at any rate.” 


But how can we understand this change, if it was not already going 
on in the first century? Dunn himself refers to the emerging rabbinic 
Judaism as “the first real or really effective form of orthodox or nor- 
mative Judaism” that began “to draw boundaries more tightly round 
‘Judaism.’””” But if this view is no longer tenable, as I argue in 
detail in the second chapter of this work, then we should not look 
for some external reasons for Christianity’s emergence as a religion 
of its own. Rather, we should recognize those features in early 
Christian writings that suggest the ambivalent attitudes some Christian 
groups had towards some aspects of Jewish tradition. I do not deny 
in my followings readings that John stems from a Jewish environ- 
ment, but I claim that due attention should also be paid to those 
traits that reflect a departure from or even a conflict with central 
aspects of Jewishness. 

The opinion that emphasizes the diversity of first century Judaism 
and sees Christianity as another variation of Judaism, has led to the 


% Daniel Boyarin has even suggested that we should not speak of Judaism and 


Christianity as independent religions at all in the context of late Antiquity. See 
Boyarin 1999, 1-21. I try to assess this view with regard to John’s views on Jewishness 
in my synthesis, ch. 7.4 p. 237. 

” Dunn 1991, 234. 

9 Dunn 1991, 241 (italics original). 

9 Dunn 1991, 221-222, 238. 
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conclusion that we cannot speak of Judaism in the singular but should 
use the plural Judaisms.'” But if all groups of Jews—including early 
Christians or Samaritans—had a Judaism of their own, it is not pos- 
sible to understand why some groups went their own way and formed 
what should be regarded in any meaningful sense of the word as a 
religion of its own. 

The notion that we should speak of Judaisms in the first century 
context is problematic. First, it is based to a great extent on the self- 
understanding of different texts that make the claim that one group 
or another is the true Israel.'°' This leads to clear problems in the 
case of Church Fathers, for example, who also make this claim. But 
it is problematic not only in case of some early Christian groups to 
make the self-understanding of a community the point of departure 
for the assessment of Jewishness in a given writing. Most religious 
groups, at least sectarian groups, define themselves in sharp contrast 
to the surrounding society in order to underline their excellence as 
compared to other groups. Thus they see themselves as unique and 
isolated from the rest of society. But this self-understanding does not 
prove that that these groups are in real life that isolated and unique 
in the eyes of outsiders. Jutta Jokiranta has recently remarked that, 
while “the model of sectarianism may help us in describing the self- 
understandings” of such groups as the Qumran community, this 
model “cannot describe the objective socio-historical situations of the 
groups.”'”? A good case can be made for non-Jews not regarding 
different Jewish groups as representing different religions, but rather 
as different Jewish schools, resembling those philosophical schools 
known in the Hellenistic world.’ When it comes to other Jews, it 
is not at all clear that they would have regarded sectarians as repre- 
senting completely different religious systems. Regarding such groups as 
the Qumran community, Albert Baumgarten suggests that other Jews 


might have respected the devotion of sectarians, but also resented their 
exclusivist attitudes somewhat, regarding them with as least some disdain 
and believing (1) that sectarian ideas were new-fangled inventions of the 
minds of their devotees, and (2) that if traditional practice had been 
good enough for generations past there was no need to change it.” 


100 Chilton & Neusner 1995, 1-18. 

10! For these problems, see Myllykoski & Luomanen 1999, 330-331; Luomanen 
2002, 114-119. 

102 Jokiranta 2001, 234. 

103 See Baumgarten 1997, 58-60. 

10 Baumgarten 1997, 62. 
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The second problem in the notion which considers different Jewish 
groups as Judaisms of their own is that it presupposes that each 
ancient writing “speaks of a single, coherent community of Jews” 
that has a “religious system” of its own.'® Built into this view is a 
harmonizing tendency that discards the fact that many ancient writ- 
ings contain quite conflicting views that do not yield a coherent reli- 
gious system. The exclusive concentration on independent religious 
systems tends to detach ancient writings from their social contexts, 
a point made by John Barclay in his study on the Diaspora Judaism. 
Barclay traces different forms of Jewish identity in the Diaspora, but 
although he finds much local diversity, he refuses to speak of many 
Diaspora Judaisms: 


Such varying Jewish profiles do not necessarily represent different 
‘Judaisms;’ one and the same socio-religious phenomenon can wear 
many masks... . If Judaism is defined—as it should be—as a social and 
not just as an intellectual phenomenon, it is hard to see how the plural 
‘Judaisms’ could apply to the Diaspora. In identifying the bonds which 
held Diaspora Jews together, we will find ourselves most confident at 
those points where the perceptions of ‘outsiders’ match those of ‘insid- 
ers.’ If non-Jews repeatedly commented on Jewish characteristics which 
were also held by Jews to be essential to their way of life, we can be 
sure that such items were indeed integral to the identity. °° 


Barclay notes that, although Jews in the Diaspora—and I think that 
the same could be applied to the Palestinian Jews also—held various 
and divergent beliefs, different groups were united on a social level 
because they held to distinct convictions and practices that marked 
the Jews off from other people, even in the eyes of outsiders.!” In 


105 Chilton & Neusner 1995, 7. For the application of this approach on the 
Qumran study, see Neusner & Avery-Peck & Chilton 2001, vii-xii. The concen- 
tration “on a single corpus of evidence, the writings found in the library of Qumran” 
that speak of “the system as a whole” goes against the prevailing trend in Qumran 
studies which emphasize the fact that there are many different systems reflected in 
the scrolls. It is also not at all clear that different systems in the scrolls would always 
reflect different social contexts and different groups who hold these divergent views. 
See Metso 1998 and 2000. 

1 Barclay 1996, 401. 

107 The same is emphasized by E. P. Sanders 1999a, 5: “Both Jews and Gentiles 
regarded the Jews in the Diaspora as intimately linked to the Jews in Palestine. 
There was, in other words, something that we may call ‘common Judaism.’ It was 
based on general acceptance of the Bible, especially the law of Moses, and on a 
common self-perception: The Jews knew themselves to be Jews and not Gentiles, 
and to some degree or other they stood apart from other people. We have noted 
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his detailed discussion of these common denominators of Jewish iden- 
tity in the Diaspora, Barclay mentions the following things: the eth- 
nic bond, festivals, fasts and Sabbath gatherings in local communities, 
links with Jerusalem and the temple (e.g., collections of temple dues), 
the law/Jewish scriptures, the figure of Moses, rejection of iconic 
cults, food regulations, male circumcision, and Sabbath observance. '® 
Barclay concludes that there is “much diversity in Diaspora inter- 
pretations of Judaism, and it appears that hermeneutical unanimity 
was unnecessary so long as the web of custom was preserved intact.”!” 

In another connection Barclay has studied those examples of indi- 
viduals or groups who were regarded as apostates in the Diaspora. 
The sparse evidence concerning these apostates suggests that the rea- 
sons why some Jews became suspect in the eyes of their fellow Jews 
had not so much to do with particular beliefs than with withdrawal 
from the Jewish community through assimilation; this assimilation 
became evident in the abandonment of such practices as food regula- 
tions or Sabbath laws and in involvement with gentile religion.''” For 
example, when Philo refers to some ‘allegorizers,’ he seems to share 
their symbolical interpretation of the laws concerning the Sabbath, 
festivals and circumcision; he laments that these people have ceased 


in particular monotheism, abhorrence of idols, circumcision, Sabbath, food laws, 
and a few other points.” For a discussion of how it was possible to know who was a 
Jew in Antiquity, see Cohen 1999c, 25-68. Cohen concludes that it may have been 
impossible to tell an individual Jew from those gentiles who observed Jewish ritu- 
als and practices. But even Cohen admits—responding to an earlier criticism made 
by John Barclay—that he does not “deny that Jewish communities will have been 
distinctive, clearly marked off as a group from non-Jewish groups” (p. 67 n. 175). 

'® Barclay 1996, 402-442. 

109 Barclay 1996, 443. A different picture of Diaspora Judaism is given by J. J. 
Collins 2000, 273-275. Collins says that ‘covenantal nomism,’ proposed by E. P. 
Sanders as the basic pattern of Judaism both in Palestine and in the Diaspora is 
not the only or dominant factor in the religion of Hellenistic Judaism (cf. also pp. 
21-24). Collins says that “the Jewish tradition could also be construed as the story 
of a glorious past which fostered ethnic pride, with little regard for religious laws 
or for anything that could be called nomism” (p. 273). This kind of Judaism would 
not place much emphasis on the observance of commandments. For the discussion 
of the role of circumcision in the first century Judaism, see also Collins 1985, 
164-186. However, Collins may play down the significance of religious practices 
for Jewish identity in the Diaspora. Cf. Barclay 1996, 439. Barclay argues against 
Collins, that the insignificance of circumcision in the Diaspora cannot be deduced 
from the fact that all Diaspora authors do not mention it; circumcision “was not 
a topic that naturally arose in the genre in which many of them wrote.” The ref- 
erences of many non-Jewish authors to this practice show that it was regarded as 
a major characteristic of the Jews. See also Cohen 1999c, 158. 

110 See Barclay 1998, 92. 
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to observe these laws on the basis of their theology (Migration 89-93). 
Philo is worried because the ‘allegorizers’ have ceased to observe the 
practices which mark a Jew off from a gentile, not because they 
have their own religious system.!!! The presence of the apostates in 
the Diaspora is a clear sign that, on a social level, the borders of 
Jewishness were not open to every kind of Jewish identity. A deviation 
from central Jewish practices would not have gone unnoticed but 
would have resulted in a confrontation between those Jews who con- 
tinued to observe these practices and those who abandoned them. 

Different Jewish groups emerged not because they had their own 
distinctive religious systems but because they had conflicting views 
on some basics of Jewish identity. An example of this could be taken 
from what little we know of the origins of the Qumran community. 
It seems that the issues related to the calendar and/or to the tem- 
ple, the cult and priesthood were fundamental in the process that 
led to the separation of the community from the main body of the 
Jews.''? Although the Dead Sea Scrolls contain many theological con- 
cepts that may have been rather obscure in the eyes of the rest of 
the Jews, it is not probable that these ideas played a central role in 
the formation of the community. The dualistic world view evident 
in some of the scrolls, for example, may be a result of the alien- 
ation of the group rather than its cause. 

There may be a difference in the emergence of different deviant 
groups in Judaism and in Christianity. When discussing the origin 
of Samaritanism, Ferdinand Dexinger points out that in Christianity 
sects often “originate from deviating teaching while in Judaism they 
arise from deviating actions.”''? Dexinger also makes an important 
observation concerning the rise of Samaritanism. The original process 
which led to the formation of the recognizable religious community 
of the Samaritans was probably a long development that was depen- 
dent on several factors, religious (e.g., mixed marriages, cult cen- 
tralization, the priesthood), political and economic (e.g., rivalry between 
Samaria and Jerusalem, a gentile ruling class in Samaria). Dexinger 


11 For this passage in Philo, see Räisänen 1987, 35-36. 

1? For a recent presentation of different theories about the history of the Qumran 
community, see Garcia Martinez 1998, 194-216. Jokiranta (2001, 234) aptly notes 
that not all reasons for the emergence of difference groups were religious but included 
different political, social and cultural factors. 

113 Dexinger 1981, 111. For the discussion of the concepts of Torah and dogma 
in Judaism and Christianity, cf. also W. D. Davies 1999, 58-78. 
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notes that “these basic factors which were actually decisive for the 
separation should be differentiated from later theologizing of the 
differences.”''* According to Dexinger, theological controversy con- 
cerning the question of which side, the Samaritans or the Jews, had 
the right to be the true Israel was secondary in the process of alien- 
ation; this theologizing finally completed the break but was not its 
original cause.'' 

I believe that if we wish to understand how early Christian writ- 
ings participated in the development of a growing alienation of many 
Christian groups from the things that were common to different 
Jewish groups, we should not be satisfied with unspecified assurances 
about the Jewishness of all early Christianity. We should also take 
seriously those features that show tensions and ambiguities in early 
Christian references to basic matters of Jewishness. Despite the great 
diversity in first century Judaism, the different groups had a com- 
mon bond.'!° There was no orthodoxy among the Jews in the first 
century, but both the Jews in general and the outsiders had similar 
ideas of what were the things that make a Jew. These things were 
not written in any credo and their observance was not controlled by 
any leading body, but these things were connected to Jewishness in 
the minds of people, as is suggested by Shaye Cohen: 


Most of those in antiquity who identified themselves as Jews and were 
known as Jews to their neighbors shared certain important beliefs and 
practices. For example, they believed in a supreme God who created 
the world, chose the Israelites/Jews to be his people, revealed his Torah 
to his servant Moses, and rewards the righteous and punishes the 
wicked. They also practised the laws of the Torah of Moses, most con- 
spicuously circumcision, Sabbath and abstention from certain foods. 
Jews interpreted these beliefs and practices in numerous and diverse 
ways, but it is not for the historian to determine which of these ways 
is right or ‘orthodox.’ The appropriate term for this regimen of belief 
and practice, and the social structures created by its adherents, is not 
‘orthodox Judaism’ but simply ‘Judaism.’!!” 


1t Dexinger 1981, 113. 

!5 Dexinger 1981, 114. 

116 My views on first century Judaism owe much to E. P. Sanders’ discussions in 
various writings, most notably in Sanders 1992. I have avoided quite consciously, 
however, the use of Sanders’ key terms ‘common Judaism’ and ‘covenantal nomism’ 
knowing how controversial they are. For criticism of Sanders, see Chilton & Neusner 
1995, 11-18. For a perceptive response to this criticism, see Luomanen 2002, 114-119. 

"7 Cohen 1990, 58. 
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1.5. The Outline of the Study 


Even though there was much diversity among Jews and there was 
no group that could control the life of other groups, certain matters 
connected Jews to each other on a social level. Therefore, it is nec- 
essary to evaluate John’s Jewishness in light of these basic matters 
of Jewish identity as they are presented in the gospel.''® The evan- 
gelist does not provide any systematic description of different aspects 
of Jewish identity and does not mention at all, for example, Jewish 
food regulations which many Hellenistic writers regarded as distinc- 
tive. However, many other aspects of Jewishness are mentioned in 
the gospel and some of them become main issues in the controversy 
between Jesus and his Jewish opponents. 

Before I analyze the passages dealing with essential matters of 
Jewishness, I argue in a detailed criticism on scholarly consensus that 
John’s references to these matters do not emerge from the fierce 
conflict with a Jewish leadership class (ch. 2). After this criticism, I 
proceed to analyze the narrative of the gospel focusing on some 
main symbols of Jewish identity. In John 2:13-22 and 4:20—24, Jesus’ 
relationship to the Jerusalem temple and the worship of the Jews is 
the main topic (ch. 3). In John 5:1-18, Jesus’ action on the Sabbath 
leads him into a controversy with his opponents; this controversy 
continues in 7:19-24 where the Johannine Jesus refers to the Sabbath 
and circumcision (ch. 4).''? In John 5:37-47, the Johannine Jesus 
refers implicitly to a basic tenet of Jewish identity, the revelation at 
Sinai. Jesus also here presents Moses and the scriptures as his wit- 
nesses, but the discussion in 6:26-59 reveals how ambivalent is the 
relationship between the Johannine Jesus and Moses (ch. 5). My last 
close reading of the narrative focuses on John 8:31-59 where Jesus 
discusses Abraham with the believing Jews; in this chapter is also 


18 Also Casey (1991, 23-40) has analyzed John’s references to basics of Jewishness. 
In many cases we come to similar conclusions, but I think that John’s portrayal of 
Jewishness is at times more complex and ambivalent than Casey’s reading suggests. 
Furthermore, I do not share Casey’s view of the Johannine Christology as the main 
expression of the gentile identity reflected in the gospel. See my synthesis, ch. 7.4 
p. 233. 

"9 I do not offer a detailed discussion of the story in John 9. There are two rea- 
sons for this. First, I discuss in detail theories that take this story as their point of 
departure for the reconstruction of John’s historical context in ch. 2. Second, I do 
not think that a close reading of this story would radically change the conclusions 
I draw on the basis of my readings of John 5:1-18 and 7:19-24. Cf. the conclu- 
sions from these readings, in ch. 4.3 p. 142. 
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the notorious charge that the Jews are of the devil, a charge which 
opens up a perspective on the dualistic framework of the narrative. 
This saying makes it necessary to address the question of John’s sup- 
posed anti-Judaism (ch. 6). After these readings, I pull together the 
results of my studies and develop them further in the synthesis 
(ch. 7). In this synthesis, I try to show how the Fourth Gospel that 
has its origins so deep in diverse Jewish traditions contributed to the 
development of a non-Jewish Christian identity. 

Following Shaye Cohen’s lead in his The Beginnings Of Jewishness, 
I have spoken above of Jewishness and not of Judaism. This corre- 
sponds to the way the matters discussed in this work were markers 
of a certain manner of life or identity rather than any fixed theological 
dogmas.'”' Judith Lieu aptly notes that words like Judaic or Judaism 
speak more of a system whereas words like Jewish and Jewishness “more 
of a people, culture, and set of ideas.”'?! As Shaye Cohen says, 


Jewishness, like most—perhaps all—identities, is imagined; it has no 
empirical, objective, verifiable reality to which we can point and over 
which we can exclaim, “This is it!’ Jewishness is in the mind." 


But even though it is difficult to get a grasp of identities and define 
them neatly, identities also change. And I believe that this is what 
is going on in John. I am looking for some traces of this change of 
identity, but I do not claim to offer a systematic description of all 
what John says of matters connected to Jewishness.'” Before I pro- 
ceed to present my detailed criticism of scholarly consensus and my 
own readings of John’s individual passages, I explain my method- 
ological approach to these passages. 


120 Interestingly, the subtitle of Martin de Boer’s recent article discusses also “mat- 
ters of behavior and identity.” Cf. de Boer 2001. But in the course of my work 
and following discussions with de Boer, it comes clear that we mean completely 
different things. Following his teacher J. Louis Martyn, de Boer concentrates on a 
group of Jewish authorities who allegedly arbitrated the matters of Jewish identity 
after 70 C.E. I do not find much evidence of this kind of definition of Jewish iden- 
tity in rabbinic sources, and so I have turned my attention to how this particular 
group of early Christians defined their identity in relation to their Jewish back- 
ground. 

PY Lieu 2001, 129. 

22 Cohen 1999c, 5. 

3 I have not included in my work, for example, detailed readings of some brief 
references to Jewish rites of purification (2:6; 3:25). It is not at all clear what the 
role of these rites was in different Jewish groups. Were they a characteristic of a 
distinct group only (priestly circles, the Pharisees?) or were they commonly prac- 
ticed among the Jewish people? These rites do not seem to have been such a com- 
mon mark of Jewishness as some other matters that I discuss in detail. 
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In the following readings of John’s narrative, I rely on the three- 
world model presented in a number of writings by Kari Syreeni.'** 
The three-world model is an attempt to create a holistic context 
which makes it possible to utilize and combine different method- 
ological approaches that are mostly kept apart in the study of the 
New Testament. The model is not a new special method among 
other methods, but more a heuristic reading strategy that aims at 
understanding different aspects of a literary work in its social and 


historical context. As Petri Merenlahti notes, the model 


may not necessarily seem to be offering much that is radically new. 
Rather it systematizes in general terms what has traditionally been the 
task of modern biblical criticism: to study the text’s linguistic form, 
theology and historical situation.'” 


The three-world model is based on a distinction among a literary 
work’s text world, symbolic world and the real world behind the text. All 
of these aspects are more or less familiar to everyone working in 
Biblical scholarship. During recent decades, literary criticism has paid 
special attention to the New Testament writings as literary artefacts. 
In gospel studies, this interest has led to the formation of narrative 
criticism which, especially in its beginnings, challenged the traditional 
historical-critical way of reading the gospels.'” This literary dimen- 
sion is an important part of the three-world model, but this model 
also challenges the way literary approaches tend to play down the 
ideological dimension of texts by concentrating exclusively on their 
aesthetic form.'”” Much of the narrative-critical work done in the 
past two decades has analyzed the gospels as autonomous narrative 
worlds, as Petri Merenlahti and I have shown elsewhere.'”® The 
gospels as narratives thus became detached from their authors’ ide- 
ological interests and from their historical contexts. In the case of 


121 Syreeni 1990, 1994, 1995, 1999. Cf. also Syreeni & Myllykoski forthcoming. 
Petri Luomanen (Luomanen 1998, 32-38) has applied the model to Matthew’s view 
of salvation. For the evaluation of this model, see Merenlahti 2002, 119-124. 
Merenlahti also compares Syreeni’s model to Vernon Robbins’ socio-rhetorical the- 
ory which, in some respects, resembles Syreeni’s model. 

5 Merenlahti 2002, 123. 

126 For narrative criticism, see Merenlahti & Hakola 1999, 13-48; Merenlahti 2002. 

"7 Syreeni 1999, 108-112. 

128 See Merenlahti & Hakola 1999, 13-23. 
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purely fictional texts, this text-centered approach has its merits, even 
though interest in the author’s ideological commitments and socio- 
cultural context has had a much more prominent role in general lit- 
erature theory than could be deduced from the manner in which 
literary theory has been applied to the New Testament. But especially 


in argumentative texts, the text world is very close to the symbolic 
world, reflecting rather transparently (but never immediately) the author’s 
intentions, judgments, set of values, cultural background, and so on.!” 


This means that the values of the narrator in such non-fictional nar- 
ratives as the gospels reflect the values of the flesh and blood author. 

As a matter fact, this view is not totally foreign to formalistic nar- 
rative theory. Narratological theories in the background of narrative 
criticism have emphasized the need to separate the act of writing 
from the act of narrating, and this has resulted in the theories that 
make a distinction between the real author, the implied author, and 
the narrator. While urging the need to make this distinction, some 
narratologists note that in ‘factual’ narratives, to which the gospels 
undoubtledly belong, this distinction is not at all clear. One of the 
leading narratologists, Gérard Genette, concludes that “the rigorous 
identification” of the author with the narrator defines factual narra- 
tives; in these narratives “the author assumes a full responsibility for 
the assertions of his narrative and, consequently, does not grant 
autonomy to any narrator.”'’? In a similar vein, another narrative 
theorist, Dorrit Cohn, says that “the reader of a non-fictional nar- 
rative understands it to have a stable uni-vocal origin, that its nar- 
rator is identical to a real person.”'*! This means that these narratives 
are more transparent concerning the aims of the author than purely 
fictional texts. ‘They thus need to be seen as products of the histor- 
ical and social context from which they emerged.'” 

The three-world model thus emphasizes that the text world is not 
all that the reader encounters in a text: 


Entering the deep levels of the text world, the reader approaches the 
entrance of the text’s symbolic world. There is a grey zone where the 
text ceases to be a text, or where the interpreter lets the text go as 


129 Syreeni & Myllykoski forthcoming. 

130 Genette 1990, 764. 

181 Cohn 1990, 792. 

' For the full discussion, see Merenlahti & Hakola 1999, 33—48. 
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an individual artefact and views it as an exponent of ideological con- 
cerns. The structures of the text world are literary; tied with language 
in general, the particular text type (genre) and the particular text. The 
symbolic world, as seen from the literary viewpoint, is a textual meta- 
level, but from a sociology-of-knowledge point of view it is a meta- 
textual level. The structures of the symbolic world/universe are not 
(or not only) linguistic but cognitive, emotional, social and behavioural.’ 


As this citation shows, the three-world model draws on the sociology- 
of-knowledge approach developed by Peter L. Berger and ‘Thomas 
Luckmann.'** The fact that the writer’s values and convictions are 
called ‘symbolic universe’ and not ‘theology’ underscores the significance 
of these values in how people and groups construct their social iden- 
tity. In the field of Johannine studies, Wayne Meeks in particular 
has helped to understand the christology of the gospel not only in 
theological terms but also in terms of sociology-of-knowledge. In his 
classic article, Meeks argued that the faith in Jesus was a crucial 
part of the Johannine believers’ symbolic universe, which gave legit- 
imation for the group’s actual isolation from the society at large.'” 
In a similar way, it is possible to take what the narrator says of the 
Jews as a reflection of the symbolic universe of the writer and his 
community; hence we can ask how the references to Jewishness con- 
tribute to the self-understanding of this community. 

In the light of post-modern reading strategies ‘the interdependence 
of the three worlds’ may be a problem in the three-world model, as 
Petri Merenlahti notes: 


This interdependence allows none of the three worlds to have an imme- 
diate, observable autonomy—which, ultimately, puts the entire model 
in danger of collapse. For ‘reality’ can only be spoken of as a social 
construct in terms of language, which means (in Derridean terms) that 
‘There is nothing outside the text.’ Alternatively, to view the same 
thing the other way round, as material phenomena, textual features 
are beyond our unlimited access and can only be conceived of as ideo- 
logical constructs so that “There are no texts, only readings.’'” 


133 


Syreeni & Myllykoski forthcoming. For a similar emphasis in the field of liter- 
ature studies, see Suleiman 1976, 163 and especially 1993 (originally 1983). Suleiman 
speaks especially of a certain kind of authoritarian fiction, but her discussion could 
also be applied to the gospels. She considers these narratives from a formalistic 
point of view, but soon recognizes that formalistic analysis of these narratives involves 
different ideological aspects too. 

134 Berger & Luckmann 1967. 
135 Meeks 1972, 70. 
136 Merenlahti 2002, 122. 
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But although Merenlahti is aware of these theoretical problems, he 
says that the model is useful in practice because it shows that if a 
distinction between textuality, ideology and physical reality is not 
made, “confusion is almost certain to follow.” Thus 


the real edge of Syreeni’s program lies in the critical question whether 
current interpretative practices actually succeed in observing the par- 
adigm that is already supposed to be in force. As we have seen, this 
has not been the case either with the traditional historical-critical meth- 
ods (that are insensitive to aspects of textuality and narrativity, and 
have only partially grasped the implications of viewing historical real- 
ity as a social construct), or with the more recent ‘literary approaches’ 
(that flirt with ahistorical models and fail properly to recognize aspects 
of ideology in texts).'” 


The three-world model, I believe, makes the shortcomings of earlier 
approaches to John’s views on the Jews and Jewishness clearer. On 
the one hand, Bultmann and Gräßer operated on the level of just 
two of the three worlds, the text world and the symbolic world, 
when they took the Johannine Jews primarily as a theological sym- 
bol. They thus ignored the level of the real world reflected in the 
text. On the other hand, Martyn’s two-level reading strategy pre- 
supposes that because certain elements in the text do not match with 
what we know of the historical Jesus and his time, they must match 
with the historical reality at the time John was written. This posi- 
tion does not take into account that all historical reality in John is 
mediated only through the creative imagination of the writer and 
his community, i.e. through their symbolic universe. It is telling that 
the name of Martyn’s book, History and Theology in the Fourth Gospel, 
suggests that Martyn approaches the presentation of John’s Jews both 
from the point of view of historical reality and the theology of the 
writer. But in his reading of the narrative, Martyn soon forgets the 
theological point of view and operates on the levels of the text world 
and the real world only. 
From the point of view of the three-world model, 


interpretations that are methodologically limited to one or two of these 
worlds are in fact making more or less hidden—thus uncontrolled— 
statements about them all.'%* 


137 Merenlahti 2002, 124. 
138 Syreeni & Myllykoski forthcoming. 
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This is especially the case when literary-oriented approaches present 
what should be seen as an expression of the author’s symbolic world 
as just another part of the rhetoric of a text.’ In these readings, 
the level of ideology is replaced with a blind spot. ‘This is the case 
when the polemics against some Jewish groups in the gospels are 
seen only as a literary feature that does not have anything to do with 
any real-life Jewish groups.'" The three-world model, however, con- 
sciously underlines that we should not ignore “the ideological aspect 
and pay no or insufficient attention to the mediated nature of the link 
between reality and texts, and between texts and their readers.” !*! 

The emphasis on the ideological aspect of the New ‘Testament 
narratives calls forth the question concerning our own relationship 
to the ideology so clearly discernible in these texts. In my opinion, 
the New Testament gospels as literature come quite close to what 
Susan Suleiman calls ideological novels, where the author’s ideolog- 
ical interests are so penetrating that they, by their very nature, call 
for a critical response from any reader who does not totally share 
these interests. In the same way, I suggest in my readings that the 
way the Johannine writer engages in the negation of Jewishness and 
urges his readers to share his polemic actually begs for a critical 
response to this polemic: 


The didactic orientation of the story as a series of events leading to 
an univocal meaning is here doubled by an interpretative discourse 
which, through its choice of metaphors or epithets, betrays (or reveals) 
its prejudices, hoping (or perhaps feigning to assume) that those prej- 
udices will be shared by the reader. This is a risky game, to be sure, 
for a discourse that is too obviously prejudiced can provoke an actual 
reader (especially one who does not share the prejudices) into con- 
testing the narrator’s right to narrate and into rejecting the story itself 
as ‘unfairly loaded." 


139 Cf. Syreeni 1995, 321-38. 

10 Gf. Merenlahti & Hakola 1999, 40-42. We present some critical remarks 
against what Mark Allan Powell says of Matthew’s presentation of Jewish leaders, 
cf. Powell 1993, 66 and 88. For Powell’s response, see Powell 2001, 119-120 and 
219. Powell kindly allowed us to provide a short response to his criticism in his 
book, see Powell 2001, 237. We still insist in these remarks that Powell has missed 
the point of our argument, which was based on a heuristic distinction between 
fictional and non-fictional narratives. Cf. also Petri Merenlahti’s response to Powell 
in Merenlahti 2002, 123 n. 10. 

11 Merenlahti 2002, 124. 

"2 Suleiman 1993, 144. 
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When urging that we should take seriously the ideological aspect of 
the New Testament and confront it critically, the three-world model 
is again echoing the general state of scholarship. It is hardly a new 
invention to combine ideological-critical interests with readings of 
even sacred texts. At the level of hermeneutical theory, Paul Ricoeur 
has joined critical concerns based on suspicion to a hermeneutical 
interest in understanding; he has thus shown that critical attitude 
and understanding are both essential parts of the larger hermeneutical 
enterprise.’ In the field of New Testament studies, feminist read- 
ings and—as the most recent newcomer—postcolonialistic readings 
have combined critical awareness with the interpretation of the New 
Testament.'** But such undertakings should not be regarded as some- 
thing totally new in the history of the field; rather, they can be seen 
to continue the best traditions of historical-critical study of the Bible, 
as is argued by Heikki Räisänen.'” 

I do not think that we should see an ideological-critical reading 
of the New Testament as detrimental to the Christian faith.'*° It is 
a great and even a dangerous mistake for Christians to leave the 
critical evaluation of their tradition to outsiders. It could always be 
argued that we should tone down those features in our readings that 
point to the detachment from Jewishness because these features could 
be taken out of their critical context and used for some unwarranted 


“8 Ricoeur 1981, 63-100. For Ricoeur’s contribution, see also Jeanrond 1991, 
70-77. For ideological criticism as a part of New Testament hermeneutics, see 
Schneiders 1999, 120-121 and 174-175. Even though Schneiders admits the rele- 
vance of ideological criticism as a part of her interpretational enterprise, she seems 
to eschew this critical attitude when it comes to anti-Judaism in the New Testament. 
Echoing many she says that the passage in John 8:39-47 and the saying concern- 
ing the devil and the Jews in 8:44 is not universal in meaning and thus not anti- 
Jewish. Schneiders says that Jesus debates here with some Jewish leaders and speaks 
to some particular Jews and “not in terms of their Jewish identity” (p. 164). 
Unfortunately, this view does not provide a critical evaluation of the passage, as I 
will show in my close analysis of it (pp. 177-214). 

1 For a reading of John 4:1-42 from the perspective of postcolonialism, see 
Dube 1996, 37-59. 

5 Räisänen 2000, 9-28. 

116 For a different view, see von Wahlde 2000, 35: “The notion of a resistant reader 
necessarily involves the view of those who find fault with the text of the gospel at 
face value and who feel that it cannot be accepted as an expression of truth. The 
type of resistant reading proposed by Reinhartz is one that a priori a Christian 
would not engage in. Because the gospel of John focuses so exclusively on the under- 
standing of Jesus, it has less to say to one who does not share those convictions.” 
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anti-Jewish purposes." But I believe that, in the present state of 
scholarship, a much more obvious danger is that the presence of 
these features in our texts is denied and thus their critical—or bet- 
ter self-critical—evaluation as well. Thus in the following readings I 
try to reveal the way in which John negates some basic aspects of 
Jewish identity so that we might become more aware of this dark 
side of this writing. I join here Colleen M. Conway, who has John’s 
references to the Jews particularly in mind when she makes a plea 
for such readings of canonical literature that “implicate the values 
which are not ours but which can...be made to reveal themselves 
and can become contestable.” Conway also notes that, while such 
readings may challenge John’s authority as the source of dogmatic 
truths, this challenge should be taken “in the interests of keeping the 
text socially relevant.” I hope to be able to suggest this in my read- 
ings where I search for signs of a struggle for self-understanding that 
may not be all that different from our struggles to understand the 
Christian tradition in new ways in changing contexts." 

My following readings depart from many recent narrative-critical 
readings because I suggest that the close reading of the narrative 
makes it possible to see some obvious tensions and contradictions in 
John’s portrayal of the Jews and Jewishness. Many recent narrative 
readings have gone in quite the opposite direction by emphasizing 
the narrative unity of the gospels, an emphasis that is understandable 
in light of the history of narrative criticism.” The emphasis on unity 
is not, of course, just a characteristic of many narrative-critical studies. 
Traditional scholarship has often had a harmonizing tendency when 
tracing the unified theology of the evangelist. ‘This tendency is clearly 
evident in the most complete presentation of John’s relationship with 
Judaism, Severino Pancaro’s The Law in the Fourth Gospel (1975). I 
try to show this in detail in my analysis where I suggest that some 
tensions and conflicting views in John’s portrayal of Jewishness may 
be quite interesting because they give us a glimpse of the two worlds 


"7 "This possibility is raised by Bieringer & Pollefeyt & Vandecasteele-Vanneuville 
2001b, 16-17. 

"8 Conway 2002, 494—495. 

19 See my concluding remarks (pp. 238-242). 

50 For the full discussion, see Merenlahti & Hakola 1999, 23-33. 

©! For criticism of Pancaro, see also Kotila 1988, 5-6. In his work, Kotila pre- 
sents a source- and redaction-historical analysis of the passages dealing with the law 
in John, and he succeeds in showing many tensions in John’s view on the law. 
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behind the text.'’? I take the tensions in the narrative as suggestive of 
a discrepancy between the symbolic universe of the Johannine writer 
and his community and their situation in the real world. In this way, 
I try to take seriously the ambivalence in John’s portrayal of the 
Jews and Jewishness. 


15 I do not explain the tensions in John’s references to Jewishness by referring 
to the pre-history of the text, as many source- and redaction-critical studies have 
done. I do not in any way deny in my syncronic reading of the narrative that there 
are some marks of earlier traditions or later redactions in John, but I share the 
growing skepticism that we cannot separate with certainty the tradition from the 
redaction in the present gospel. 


CHAPTER TWO 


FALLACIES IN SCHOLARLY CONSENSUS 


It is usual today to connect the Johannine references to the exclusion 
from the synagogue with the emergence of rabbinic Judaism after 
70 c.E. According to a rabbinic legend, Johanan ben Zakkai managed 
to escape from the besieged Jerusalem during the first revolt and 
founded a new rabbinic school in Yavneh (in Greek “Topvia).! In 
previous studies of rabbinic Judaism, this act was often taken as the 
establishment of a new authoritative body that replaced the priestly 
leadership which had governed the Jewish people before the destruc- 
tion of the temple.? The new patriarchate and the rabbinic Sanhedrin 
in Yavneh were understood as leading forces in Jewish society, both 
in Palestine and in the Diaspora. The early rabbis were seen as the 
new spiritual leaders who exercized strict halakhic control over other 
Jews and guarded the unity of the people by dispelling deviant groups 
from the community. 

Many Johannine scholars have become aware of some problems 
with the earlier view of rabbinic Judaism, but their views on the 
opponents of the Johannine community are still largely dependent 
on it.” Descriptions of the rabbinic movement are not an insignificant 


' For the critical assessment of various versions of this story, see Schafer 1979, 
43-101. 

? For the previous political-historical study of rabbinic Judaism, see Hezser 1997, 
1-9. Hezser shows that Heinrich Graetz created in his Geschichte der Juden (Leipzig, 
1863-1876) a paradigmatic history of such major institutions of Jewish self-gover- 
ment as the patriarchate and the sanhedrin. Graetz’s model has been repeated with 
minor changes ever since in various studies. 

3 Cf. Martyn 1979, 52 n. 67 and 53 n. 68. These two notes contain discussion 
that is not found in the first edition of Martyn’s book; this discussion shows that 
Martyn is aware, to a degree, of the criticism leveled against the traditional view 
of rabbinic Judaism. In spite of this, Martyn still refuses to make any essential 
change to the view he originally presented. He says that “the idealization [in rab- 
binic sources] does not materially affect the data” that “would seem reliably to indi- 
cate a remarkable growth of Jamnian authority precisely under Gamaliel II.” Martyn 
refers here, for example, to an early work of Jacob Neusner (Neusner 1962, 125). In 
this work, Neusner’s conclusions were much closer to the traditional views of the 
emergence of rabbinic Judaism than the views he has presented in his later works. 
Also Klaus Wengst has some hesitations concerning the influence and the authority 
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detail in the recent consensus but an elementary part of it. The early 
rabbinic movement has provided a convenient foil for Johannine 
scholars so that they have been able to describe the Johannine com- 
munity as a Jewish minority group oppressed by the powerful and 
hostile majority headed by zealous guardians of the national iden- 
tity of the Jews. The Yavnean rabbis, especially R. Gamaliel U, have 
been interpreted as the main instigators of those acts which made 
the life of the Johannine Christians hard and that eventually led to 
their traumatic exclusion from the synagogue community and even 
to the death of some members of the community.’ In the following 
analysis, I claim that the problems that many scholars have noticed 
in the traditional picture of the rabbinic movement should be taken 
more seriously in the reconstruction of the situation of the Johannine 
community. 

Johannine scholars often describe the formation of the rabbinic 
movement as the emergence of a kind of orthodoxy that could not 
accept those who believed in Jesus as the Messiah and so expelled 
them.’ The circumstances after the destruction of the temple are said 
to form the background for the situation described in John. In these 
formative years, early rabbis helped the Jewish people through an 
identity crisis which was caused by the destruction of the temple and 
the cessation of its cult. The need for a new self-definition turned 
out to be disastrous for the Johannine group.° A new Jewish iden- 
tity was founded on the idea of the cultic purity of the people and 


of early rabbis, but these hesitations have not affected his view of the rabbinic 
movement in any significant way. Wengst 1992, 98. In his recent commentary 
(Wengst I. 21-26), Wengst still repeats his early view. 

* Schnackenburg I 146-148; Martyn 1979, 52 and passim; Pancaro 1975, 245-254; 
Barrett 1975, 45-50, 68-69; Brown 1979, 22 and 66; Townsend 1979, 84-88; 
Manns 1988, passim; Rensberger 1989, 25-26; D. M. Smith 1990b, 83; Ashton 
1991, 157-158; Becker 56-58; Lindars 1992, 132-134; Wengst 1992, 71 and passim; 
Dunn 1991, 158 and 1992, 199-200; J. T. Sanders 1993, 40, 58-67; Painter 1993, 
30 and 77; Moloney 1993, 15-16 and 1996, 136; Casey 1996, 98-110; De Boer 
1996a, 56; Magrath 2001, 42. 

5 Painter 1993, 30. 

ë Painter 1993, 77. Cf. also Kysar 1993, 121. To be sure, Kysar does not men- 
tion explicitly that he is talking about emerging rabbinic Judaism here. Kysar notes 
(p. 120 n. 18) that “Martyn’s earlier contention that the expulsion should be related 
to the ‘Twelfth Benediction’ (the the birkat ha-minim) and the conference of rabbis 
at Jamnia was countered vigorously and effectively by historical investigations.” 
However, the way Kysar describes a synagogue community that expelled Johannine 
Christians corresponds to the picture of the Yavnean rabbis as the architects of a 
new Jewish identity. 
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the strict observance of the law.’ Early rabbinic leaders who affirmed 
this identity are characterized as vehement defenders of the law who, 
after gaining power, coerced the people to follow their form of Jewish 
religion.” In doing so, they did not hesitate to take steps that were 
aimed against such dissident groups as the Johannine community.” 
Scholars are quite explicit that it was the confession of Jesus as the 
Messiah and not some other reason that provoked the hostility of 
the new Jewish establishment and the exclusion of believers; this is 
also what the narrator says in John 9:22.'° Scholars also often under- 
stand the words in John 9:22, “For the Jews had already agreed 
(ovvetéVewto) that anyone who confessed Jesus to be the Messiah 
would be put out of the synagogue”, as an indication of a formal 
and conscious policy taken up by the early leaders of rabbinic Judaism 
against the Johannine community." 

According to many scholars, the exclusion from the synagogue 
was not a separate act but reflects the hostile atmosphere surrounding 
the Johannine Christians. Scholars may speak of “the anger of the 
Jewish establishment,”'? or describe the rabbinic leaders in John’s 
environment as “implacably hostile” and “determined that Christianity 
should not gain a sizable following” in their locale.'” Many scholars 
think that the consequences of this hatred for those who believed in 
Jesus were not restricted to the religious sphere of life. Scholars 
repeatedly refer to the same rabbinic texts that they take as a direct 
reflection of the social circumstances of the Johannine community. 
The story of R. Eliezer’s arrest for heresy in t. Hul. 2:24 is cited as 
evidence that it was even forbidden to listen to the words spoken 
by a Christian in John’s environment.'* Commercial interaction with 
heretics is prohibited in 1. Hul. 2:20-21, and this text is used to show 
how severe were the social and also economic consequences the 
exclusion from the synagogue had for John’s group.” The situation 


7 Lindars 1992, 132. 

8 D. M. Smith 1990, 83; Ashton 1991, 158. 

? Rensberger 1989, 25. 

10 Martyn 1977, 158; Lindars 1992, 133; Wengst 1992, 77; Painter 1993, 72; 
Moloney 1994, 15-16; Rensberger 1999, 130. 

1! Martyn 1979, 38; Lindars 1992, 133; Horbury 1998, 100. 

® Ashton 1991, 140. 

'S Rensberger 1989, 43. 

“ Barrett 1975, 69; Martyn 1979, 90. In this connection Martyn also refers to 
Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho (38.1). 

5 Wengst 1992, 101-102. Wengst is followed by Rensberger 1989, 26-27. Cf. 
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is seen as threatening not only for those who openly confessed Jesus 
as the Messiah but also for those who were connected to them (cf. 
John 9:18-23).'° 

Numerous scholars also claim that the Jewish persecution of the 
Johannine Christians did not stop after they were excluded from 
their Jewish community. The excommunication did not prevent some 
synagogue members from converting to the new faith, and therefore 
some of those who were proselytizing among their fellow Jews were 
arrested and executed by the Jewish authorities.'!’ Thus Jesus’ words 
in John 16:2, “They will put you out of the synagogues. Indeed, an 
hour is coming when those who kill you will think that by doing so 
they are offering worship to God,” are taken as a reflection of the 
mortal danger which the Johannine believers faced." 

Leaning on recent studies of the emergence and nature of rab- 
binic Judaism, I call into the question the idea that the Fourth Gospel 
reflects a conflict between the Johannine community and the emerg- 
ing rabbinic Judaism. I have deliberately delayed the discussion about 
the alleged connection between John and the birkat ha-mınım, the twelfth 
of the Eighteen Benedictions, in order to emphasize that it is not 
only this question that is problematic in recent reconstructions of 
John’s historical context. It is the whole above-sketched picture that 
needs to be reconceived. Many Johannine scholars have admitted that 
the birkat ha-minım may not have any connection to John, but they 
still argue that other elements in the portrayal are correct. It should 
be noted, however, that if the connection between the birkat ha-minim 
and the Fourth Gospel is denied, the Fourth Gospel remains the only 
source that suggests that those who confessed Jesus as the Messiah 
were expelled from the synagogue by the official decree. It is thus 
proper to begin the assessment of current scholarly consensus by 
demonstrating why the birkat ha-minmm should not be linked with John. 


also J. T. Sanders 1993, 63 and 67. Sanders says that the stories in t. Hul. 2:20-24 
“make sense only against a background in which Christians lived among other Jews 
in something of a pariah status.” 

16 Wengst 1992, 123; Rensberger 1989, 48; Cf. also Becker 57. 

17 Martyn 1979, 66, 81; Painter 1993, 425-426; De Boer 1996a, 58-63. 

18 Rensberger 1989, 79 and 128; Lindars 1992, 148; Wengst 1992, 85; Zumstein 
2001, 470-471. 
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2.1. The birkat ha-minim and Other Suggested Parallels to John 


According to b. Ber. 28b-29, Samuel the Small composed one of 
the Eighteen Benedictions (‘amidah) in Yavneh at the request of 
R. Gamaliel II; this benediction (the birkat ha-mınım) is often quoted as 
evidence for the anti-Christian steps taken by the Yavnean rabbis.'® 
In the same talmudic passage, it is also stated that Samuel the Small 
forgot the wording of the benediction in the following year; it 1s 
stated that other rabbis did not remove him from his post as a reader 
of the prayer because he had composed the prayer and was thus 
not suspected of minuth. This was an exception to the rule cited as 
a saying of Rab Judah in the name of Rab: “If a reader made a 
mistake in any other benedictions, they do not remove him, but if 
in the benediction of the Minim, he is removed, because we suspect 
him of being a Min” (cf. also y. Ber. 5:3). This text is taken to show 
that the original purpose for the addition of the birkat ha-mınım to 
the ‘amıdah was the detection of those members of the congregation 
who had heretic beliefs. The reading of the daily prayer in the syn- 
agogue is understood as a test for those suspected of being minim 
because it is unlikely that they would have said a prayer in which 
their destruction was wished for. If a male member of the commu- 
nity faltered when reciting the prayer, the rabbis removed him from 
the readership and finally excluded him from the synagogue fellowship.’ 

The actual text of the birkat ha-minim is not found in rabbinic lit- 
erature, but the text found in the Cairo Genizah comprises a ver- 
sion that is often regarded as the earliest extant version of the 
benediction:*! 


19 Cf. Ashton 1991, 11. Ashton refers to M. von Aberle who in 1861 already 
connected the birkat ha-mınım to the Johannine situation. For later scholarship, see 
Horbury 1998, 67-71. 

# Cf. Martyn 1979, 59-62. Cf. also Alexander 1992, 10. Alexander discusses 
how the benediction could have served as an instrument of new rabbinic orthodoxy. 
His discussion is much more nuanced than that of Martyn, but in light of the fol- 
lowing arguments, it is unlikely whether the birkat ha-mınım has ever had a great 
role in establishing orthodoxy among the Jews. The whole question of ‘rabbinic 
orthodoxy’ should be reconsidered, at least in the case of the first centuries C.E. 

?! A medieval fragment containing the birkat ha-minim was published by S. Schechter 
in 1898. For different versions of the benediction, see Schäfer 1975, 57-59. The 
following translation is taken from Kimelman 1981, 226. 
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For the apostates let there be no hope. And let the arrogant govern- 
ment be speedily uprooted in our days. Let the nosrım and the minim 
be destroyed in a moment. And let them be blotted out of the Book 
of Life and not be inscribed together with the righteous. Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, who humblest the arrogant. 


During the recent decades there has been an intense discussion about 
the original wording and function of the benediction.” It is not cer- 
tain that the original wording of the birkat ha-minim is that found in 
the Cairo Genizah fragment. It is almost certain that the term nosrim, 
which may refer to Christians or Jewish Christians in certain rab- 
binic passages, did not belong to the earliest versions of the prayer.” 
In those versions of the prayer where the term nosrim appears, it 
always precedes minim. In spite of this, the benediction is always 
referred to in rabbinic literature as the birkat ha-minim, not as the 
birkat ha-nosrim, which speaks against the wide use of nosrım in the 
oldest versions of the prayer. Furthermore, the term nosrım does not 
appear in the early rabbinic sources but only in the Babylonian 
Talmud.” It is likely that it was introduced to the twelfth benedic- 
tion at a later stage, even though it may be impossible to say when.” 
Thus the discussion whether nosrım refers to some specific Jewish- 
Christian groups or to Christians in general is irrelevant as we try 
to assess the alleged significance of the benediction for Jewish-Christian 
relations at the end of the first century c.E.”° It is more important 


*% See Schäfer 1975, 55-61; Stemberger 1977, 16-19; Kimelman 1981, 226-244; 
Finkel 1981, 231-246; Maier 1982, 136-141; Katz 1984, 63-76; Van der Horst 
1994, 363-368; Setzer 1994, 87-91; Wilson 1995, 179-183. 

» For detailed arguments, see Kimelman 1981, 233-234; Finkel 1981, 236-238; 
Katz 1984, 65-69. 

** Cf. Maier 1978, 64, 110, 234-235, 270 and 1982, 158-168; Kimelman 1981, 
233-234; Pritz 1988, 95; Zaleman 1991, 411. 

23 Cf. Urbach 1981, 288. Urbach says that Christians were included among the 
minim in the twelfth benediction after the Bar Cochba revolt, and to emphasize 
their inclusion, the nosrim were mentioned explicitly. However, a later date for the 
inclusion of this term may be more likely. See, for example, Van der Horst 1984, 
368. Van der Horst suggests, on the basis of Jerome’s references to Nazarenes, that, 
“probably not long before Jerome’s time, notsrim, in the sense of Christians in gen- 
eral, was added to the twelfth benediction.” 

% Pace De Boer 1996b, 199 and 1998, 251. De Boer notes that the nosrim were 
mentioned only by the Church Fathers who knew Palestine well, where the nosrim 
presented a threat to rabbinic authority and orthodoxy. From this de Boer con- 
cludes that “the benediction as reformulated by the rabbis in Jamnia, a town in 
Palestine, may well have referred to Notzrim from the start” (1998, 251). However, 
this conclusion is not supported by Talmudic tradition in which the word nosrim 
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to find out the meaning of the term minim that appears more fre- 
quently in rabbinic literature. 

In some rabbinic texts, the minim seem to be Jewish Christians or 
Christians in general (e.g. t. Hul. 2:24). From these kinds of texts, it 
has sometimes been concluded that in those texts where it is not 
self-evident who the minim are the term must refer to Christians.” 
But in many passages the minim are neither Christians in general 
nor Jewish Christians. Some texts attribute clearly non-Christian 
beliefs to the minim; it is said, for example, that the mimm deny the 
resurrection of the dead (b. Sanh. 90b), believe only in one world 
(m. Ber. 9:5) or worship idols (t. Hul. 1,1). Hence the term does not 
refer exclusively to Christians of any kind or to any other specific 
heretical group. Rather, the term covers different types of heretics.” 

It seems that the rabbis were not interested in defining exactly 
who the minim are. Nor did they give any definite list of those beliefs 
or practices which make a person a min. As Richard Kalmin says, 
rabbinic sources “give us rough stereotypes and sketches drawn in 
extremely broad strokes rather than finely nuanced portraits or 
scientifically precise descriptions.” Occasionally actions attributed to 
a min in one text appear in another text as actions of an anony- 
mous person who is not called min.” In some texts, the dialogue 


appears only in the Babylonian sources but not in the Palestinian ones. Furthermore, 
de Boer’s use of certain rabbinic passages as evidence for the early use of the word 
is not convincing. A passage in b. Ta‘an. 27b says that certain temple officials did 
not fast on Sunday “because of the Nazarenes.” But it is highly uncertain whether 
this saying, attributed to R. Yohanan (third century C.E.), really reflects pre-70 con- 
ditions, as de Boer claims. For the problems with this view, see Maier 1982, 164-168. 
It is noteworthy that there is no reference to nosrim in m. Ta‘an. 4:3, even though 
the fast on the first day of the week is mentioned; the reason given for fasting on 
this day is practical: “They did not fast...on Sunday, so as not to go forth from 
resting and enjoyment to travail and fasting, and so perish” (Neusner’s translation). 
It is not very likely that a Jewish-Christian sect could have had so great an influence 
in the pre-70 Jewish society that the official practice in the temple would have been 
adapted according to their beliefs. Furthermore, we do not have any evidence that 
Sunday replaced the Sabbath as the day of rest and worship among early Jewish 
Christians in Palestine. For a detailed discussion, see Turner 1982, 124-137. 
Therefore, if b. Ta‘an. 27b and some other passages (e.g. b. Abod. Zar. 6a) refer to 
Christians or Jewish Christians at all, they must stem from a later period when 
Christianity was a notable factor in the society where these passages were formu- 
lated. Thus Herford 1903, 172; Kimelman 1981, 241-243. 

” Herford 1903, 365-381. 

2 Thus Finkel 1981, 238-239; Maier 1982, 137; Katz 1984, 72-73; Miller 1993, 
401 and 1999, 151; S. Stern 1994, 110-11; Hayes 1998, 260 n. 29. 

*° Kalmin 1994, 169 and 1999, 72. Cf also Miller 1993, 401. 

3% See Miller 1993, 396-397. 
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between the rabbis and the minim may reflect discussions within rab- 
binic Judaism where unacceptable beliefs are externalized and dis- 
owned by attributing them to the minim.*' Moreover, those texts that 
show that actual contacts took place between the rabbis and the 
minim tell mostly of an individual min and an individual rabbi, not 
well-organized rabbinic reaction to clearly defined heretical groups.” 

It is thus clear that the way the rabbis dealt with the minim is 
different from the way the Christian Church Fathers dealt with the 
groups they considered heretical.”” While the conflict with different 
heresies was crucial for the self-definition of the early church, the 
descriptions of the minim in rabbinic literature are far too miscella- 
neous and unsystematic to have given them a great role in rabbinic 
self-definition.” The stories about the minim do not suggest in any 
way that the rabbis had a large-scale program to purify the people 
from deviant beliefs and groups who held those beliefs.” 

The possibility remains, however, that some Jewish Christians were 
included among the minim in the prayer. ‘The question whether Jewish 
Christians were among those denounced in the prayer at the end of 
the first century cannot be solved only by analyzing the use of the 
term in the rabbinic writings. Some Church Fathers refer to the cus- 
tom of the Jews of cursing Christians in their synagogues, which 
could lend support to the view that, from the second century C.E. 
on, some Christians may have been included by the prayer." But 
even this view is not without problems.” The question of how promi- 


| This is suggested in the case of b. Sanh. 90b-9la by Hayes 1998, 274. 

” Cf. Miller 1993, 400; 1999, 151. 

33 Cohen 1980, 3; Goodman 1996, 507. 

3 Cf Goodman 1983, 105 and 1996, 506 n. 23. 

3 Goodman 1996, 508. For a different view, see Alexander 1992, 8-9. Alexander 
compares other pejorative terms found in the different versions of the birkat ha-minim 
to mimm and concludes: “These terms are general and uncontentious in a way that 
minim is not. . .. The term marks a significant attempt to draw a distinction between 
orthodoxy and heresy. ...In condemning the mimm the Rabbis were in effect con- 
demning all who were not of their party: they were setting themselves up as the 
custodians of orthodoxy.” 

% Justin Dial. 137; Epiphanius Pan. 29.9.2; Jerome Epist. 112.13; Comm. Isa. 5.18; 
49.7; 52.5. 

” See Thornton 1987, 419-431. According to Thornton, there is no indication 
that the imperial authorities regarded Jews as regularly cursing Christians in their 
synagogues in the 4th and 5th centuries. Thornton also emphasizes how sparse and 
dubious the references of the Church Fathers are. Furthermore, it is difficult to 
connect the alleged malediction on Christians in the birkat ha-minim to the complaints 
of some Church Fathers about the attendance of Christians at the synagogue. For 
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nent Jewish Christians were among those denounced in the birkat ha- 
minim in the Yavnean era must be assessed in the light of what can 
be said of the relevance of Jewish Christians and their beliefs to for- 
mative Judaism.* 

It is sometimes understood that formative Judaism defined itself 
in relation to early Christianity just like Christianity defined itself in 
relation to Judaism, its mother religion. It is claimed that emerging 
Christianity posed a threat that compelled early rabbis to define the 
boundaries of Judaism, a procedure that is reflected, for example, 
in the birkat ha-minim.’ This view, however, is not supported by early 
rabbinic literature.*? We should not retroject later historical circum- 
stances when Christianity became a major political and religious 


these complaints, see Kimelman 1981, 239-240. How could the synagogue attract 
many Christians if they were cursed during worship? And how could the Jews wel- 
come Christians in their synagogues and at the same time denounce them? For an 
answer to these questions, see Horbury 1998, 101-102. According to him, the male- 
diction was one of those measures that formed “the precondition under which 
Christian visits to synagogue . . . could be tolerated or even encouraged by the Jewish 
authorities.” Furthermore, “the condemnation of Christianity in the Prayer would 
attest to Jews and gentile sympathizers the exclusive rights of Judaism in the bib- 
lical inheritance, and knowledge of the attitude which this practice expressed might 
shake the visitor’s confidence in the Christian surrogate.” As Wilson (1995, 366 n. 
47) notes, “this somewhat contorted logic might make some sense from the Jewish 
point of view, but none at all from the Christian point of view.” 

38 Scholars assess differently how high Jewish Christians were on the agenda of 
the Yavnean rabbis. Kimelman (1981, 232) says that the birkat ha-minım “was aimed 
at Jewish sectarians among whom Jewish Christians figured prominently.” Other 
scholars do not give such a great role to Jewish Christians. Schafer 1975, 60: “Mit 
Sicherheit richtete sich die birkat ha minim jedenfalls nicht ausschliesslich gegen 
‚Judenchristen bzw. (später) Christen und war deswegen auch kein ‘Mittel zur völ- 
ligen Scheidung der beiden Religionen.’ Eine solche Festlegung... überschätzt die 
Bedeutung der christlichen Religion für das Judentum Palästinas um die Wende des 
1. zum 2. nachchristlichen Jahrhundert.” Stemberger 1977, 17: “Daß die Formulierung 
der birkat ha-minim durch Schmuel den Kleinen sich primär gegen die Christen 
gerichtet hat, ist aus historischen Gründen unwahrscheinlich. Die (Juden-)Christen 
dürften im Einflußbereich Jabne kaum so bedeutend gewesen sein, daß sich die 
jüdischen Gelehrten speziell damit befassen mußten.” Maier 1982, 141: “Es ist 
möglich daß die rabbinen auch Judenchristen zu den Minim rechneten, doch weisen 
die meisten minim-Stellen darauf hin, daß nichtchristliche Personen gemeint waren.” 
Katz 1984, 74: “It was directed against all Jews who after 70 were not in the 
Pharisaic/rabbinic camp, not only against Jewish Christians” (italics original). 

3 Barrett 1975, 68-69. 

" For the critical study of rabbinic material allegedly referring to Jesus or to 
Christians, see Maier 1978 and 1982. Maier concludes that there is no tannaitic Jesus- 
passage in the rabbinic corpus (1978, 268). The passages referrmg unambiguously 
to Christians are few (1982, 206-208). Although Maier may push his arguments 
too far in some cases (cf. Goldenberg 1982), his conclusions are a sound warning 
against overstating the relevance of early Christianity for rabbinic self-understanding. 
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factor back to the earliest rabbinic literature that is surprisingly silent 
about Christians and their beliefs.*’ Christian views may have shaped 
some rabbinic discussions from the fourth century onwards, but we 
have no clear references to Christians in the Mishnah, and there are 
only scattered references in other works that were edited before the 
fourth century.” This should make us cautious about thinking that 
Jewish Christians were high on the agenda of early rabbis. 

The vague use of the term minim in the rabbinic sources makes 
it unlikely that the prayer could have functioned as a test that revealed 
those who were minim. If a male who was appointed to lead the 
prayer did not consider himself a min in advance, he would not have 
seen himself included in this general and unspecific category and 
would not have had any problems in reading the prayer. The birkat 
ha-minm could function as a test only if it used definite terms but 
this was not the case.“ If, however, it was clear and open who were 
considered heretics, there would not have been any need for a bizarre 
probation in front of the community. Why would the Yavnean rabbis, 
who are described as powerful and resolute leaders of the people, 
have used such circuitous means for reaching their goals? 

Furthermore, even if we took at face value the rabbinic story that 
tells of the function of the prayer, the prayer does not carry the sense 
of excommunication. The rabbinic passage cited above (b. Ber. 28b-29a) 
says only that the one who faltered while praying was removed from 
his post as a reader of the prayer, not from the synagogue or the 
community. Moreover, this step concerned only the male in question, 
but it seems that women, slaves and children who believed in Jesus 
would never have been in danger because they were not asked to 


" See Katz 1984, 47; Wilson 1995, 170. Cf. also Kimelman 1999, 302: “Christian 
literature is so full of references to Jews and Judaism that the phrase obsessed with 
may be in order. In contrast, the data on Christianity in rabbinic literature is com- 
parably sparse” (italics original). 

® Cf. Neusner 1987b, 4-7. 

+ Thus Kimelman 1981, 227; Katz 1984, 74-75; Setzer, 1994, 90. For a different 
view, see Alexander 1992, 9-10. Alexander thinks that the above argument has 
“some force,” but he still says that “anyone opposed to the rabbis would have felt 
threatened” by the benediction. But this view overestimates the authority of the 
rabbis over non-rabbinic Jews. To be sure, Alexander seems to be aware of the 
limitations of the authority and the influence of the rabbis, but this does not pre- 
vent him from presenting them as the guardians of new orthodoxy. He admits that 
“the rabbinic orthodoxy” was not established before the third century (p. 3). De 
Boer (1998, 251) does not take seriously Alexander’s hesitations concerning the 
establishment of rabbinic authority in his discussion of the matter. 
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lead the daily ‘midah.** Thus it is clear that the birkat ha-minim could 
never have functioned as an effective tool for excommunicating a 
group of believers from the synagogue.* 

The dating of rabbinic legends and practices should make us cau- 
tious about connecting the birkat ha-minim to the first century situa- 
tion. Even though it has become more and more evident that the 
attributions of sayings in the rabbinic sources to different rabbis are 
often suspect historically, most scholars have accepted the stories 
about Samuel the Small in b. Ber. 28b-29a and in y. Ber. 5:3 as a 
historical account of the original purpose of the benediction. But we 
cannot simply be sure of the accuracy of these stories.” In this case, 
we must be particularly cautious with historical conclusions because 
the ruling “if a reader made a mistake in any other benedictions, 
they do not remove him, but if in the benediction of the Minim, he 
is removed, because we suspect him of being a Min” is not directly 
connected to the Yavnean era but is cited in b. Ber. 28b-29a as a 
saying of Rab (third century).” In y. Ber. 5:3, a different, anony- 
mous, ruling appears which says that anyone who skipped the sec- 
ond (“Who resurrects the dead”), the twelfth (“Who humbles the 
arrogant”) and the fourteenth (“Who builds Jerusalem”) is a heretic. 
This is said to contradict the ruling attributed to R. Joshua b. Levi 
(first half of the third century) according to which the leader of the 
‘amidah was not made to repeat the prayer even though he skipped 
two or three blessings. These discussions show that the rulings con- 
cerning the daily reading of the ‘amidah were not fixed immediately 
in the Yavnean period but were still debated centuries later. 

Moreover, there seems to be no actual story of someone faltering 
while reciting the benediction and how this min was removed from 
the post (b. Ber. 28b-29a states only that Samuel the Small was not 
removed from his post). Hence, the rabbinic rule preserved in b. Ber. 
28b-29a may have been a theoretical possibility rather than a well- 
established rabbinic practice. The original function of the birkat ha- 
minim may not have been the detection and expulsion of heretics but 
rather the establishment of the self-identity of rabbinic circles in the 


" Thus Setzer 1994, 90-91. 

5 Maier 1982, 139. 

© Only rarely have scholars raised doubts concerning the historical reliability of 
these stories. This is done by Setzer 1994, 90; Wilson 1995, 362 n. 3. 

" Maier 1982, 139-140. 
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face of perceived external threats.“” It seems that the connection of 
the birkat ha-minim to the Jewish-Christian schism has hindered the 
proper understanding of the prayer in its rabbinic context.” 

The historical development of the daily ‘“midah is seldom consid- 
ered, as it is claimed that the birkat ha-minim is relevant to Jewish- 
Christian relations at the end of the first century. It has long been 
taken for granted that the public daily prayers in the synagogue were 
already an obligatory and established custom during the Second 
Temple Period. Yet it has become more and more evident that this 
view is untenable because the evidence for such prayers in Palestine 
is scarce.” As different sources speak about daily prayers in this 
period, they most often refer to private prayers at home.’!' We have 
evidence of daily communal prayers in some sectarian settings, for 
example, in the Qumran community, but not of wide-spread and 
regular prayers in synagogues.” Even though the content of the ‘ami- 
dah has many points in common with the pre-70 traditions, we have 
reasons to believe that the practice of common daily prayers was 
initiated by the Yavnean rabbis, and especially by R. Gamaliel II.” 
Many discussions about the details of prayers that are connected to 
R. Gamaliel and his colleagues become intelligible if we assume that 
the public daily prayer was a rather new development. It is proba- 
ble that obligatory and public prayers in synagogues only gradually 


48 Thus Finkel 1981, 246; Maier 1982, 140; Wilson 1995, 180. 

® Thus Wilson 1995, 180. 

5 For the discussion, see L. Levine 1987, 20 and 2000, 151. 

>! The situation may have been different in the Diaspora where many synagogues 
were called npooevyń. See L. Levine 1987, 20; Flesher 2001, 127. Flesher notes that 
even in the Diaspora “specific evidence indicating praying in the synagogues is 
rather scarce.” He explains this by saying that “prayer seems to have been so com- 
mon that it often went unremarked in our sources.” But prayer may not have been 
the main religious activity in Diaspora synagogues either. Cf. Modrzejewski 1995, 
95. “The principal form of the synagogue worship, in Egypt as in Judea, was the 
reading of the Torah, not prayer in the proper sense of the term, but nonetheless 
a form of veneration.” 

5 For the discussion of the relevant sources, see E. P. Sanders 1990, 72-77; 
1992, 197; 1999, 10-12; L. Levine 1987, 19-20; 2000 151-158. Cf. also Goodman 
1983, 86. Goodman notes that “so far as the evidence goes,” public prayer was 
not connected to synagogues before 70 C.E.” See also Cohen 1999b, 323. Contrary 
to his earlier view, Cohen is no longer persuaded that “the notion of ‘statutory 
prayer’ really derives from the Second Temple Period, or that prayer ever estab- 
lished itself as an inherent part of the liturgy of the second temple.” For the view 
that sees prayer as an elementary part of the synagogue liturgy before 70 C.E., see 
Runesson 2001, 342-350. 

® Thus L. Levine 1999a, 134-139; 2000, 510-519. Cf. also Reif 1999, 350-351. 
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evolved into a final form, and that the number and the content of 
the benedictions in the ‘midah were still debated in the Yavnean 
period.** The daily reading of the ‘amidah could hardly have func- 
tioned as any kind of test for the detection of heretics, if the pub- 
lic daily prayers were not an established practice in synagogues. 

The above discussion shows that the birkat ha-minim should not be 
understood as excommunication from the synagogue. It should also 
be noted that the Johannine excommunication passages do not sug- 
gest in any way that this act was connected to synagogue prayers. 
Many Johannine scholars today admit that the birkat ha-mınım should 
not be connected to the situation of the Johannine community.” But 
if the connection between the birkat ha-minım and John is denied, 
John is unique in his claim that those who confessed Jesus as the 
Messiah were expelled from the synagogue by official decree.” The 
Greek word anoovvarywyog is unknown in extant sources before John, 
and it is also difficult to find parallels to the practice of expulsion 
in earlier or contemporary Jewish sources. 

Some biblical passages seem to refer to the exclusion from the 
holy people (Ezra 10:8), but we do not have any direct evidence 
before the destruction of the second temple that a member of the 
Israelite people or a deviant group would have been cut out from 
the main body of the community. The Jewish community was reli- 
giously very heterogeneous, and there was no central authority that 
could have carried out the expulsion in practice.” The development 
of bans is closely connected to the emergence of sects that tried 
to draw strict boundaries between themselves and the rest of the 


Cf. Kimelman 1997, 185; Reif 1999, 350; L. Levine 1999a, 135. 

5 See Meeks 1985, 102-103; Rensberger 1989, 26 and 1999, 129; D. M. Smith 
1990, 86; Kysar 1993, 120 n. 18. See, however, de Boer 1998, 249-251. De Boer 
is aware that “much about this famous benediction is disputed” but still writes that 
“with this benediction the rabbis effectively sought to exclude Nazoreans (and other 
minim) from participation in synagogue life.” Cf. also Horbury 1998, 100-101. 
Horbury notes that the benediction “hardly suffices of itself” to bring about exclu- 
sion from the synagogue. Following Lindars (1992, 132-134), Horbury suggests that 
“the Jamnian regulation simply reinforced an earlier, more drastic exclusion of 
Christians, although the imprecise dating of both the gospel and Gamaliel II’s ordi- 
nance leaves open the view that the two measures were contemporaneous.” This 
view ignores the lack of any positive evidence for the exclusion of Christians, and 
it is also based on the wrong presupposition concerning the character and power 
of the rabbinic movement. 

5 Setzer 1994, 92. 

`“ Thus Hare 1967, 50; Forkman 1972, 104; Hunzinger 1980, 161. 
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society in the late Second Temple Period.” The documents of the 
Qumran community bear witness to a system of both temporary and 
limited exclusion from community life and total and final exclusion 
from membership of the community.” But scholars have been rightly 
hesitant to connect the detailed and complicated discussion in the 
documents to the Johannine exclusion passages.‘” 

Scholars have also been quite unanimous that the bans discussed 
by the rabbis are not real parallels to the excommunication passages 
in John.°' The dating of these bans is not the only problem. Their 
nature is also far from the situation described in John. First, bans 
were levelled against individuals, not a group of heretics, and mostly 
against an individual sage who did not accept the opinion of the 
majority.” Second, the aim of bans was not to exclude a disobedi- 
ent person from the community but, on the contrary, to bring her 
or him back under the authority of the rabbinic majority.“ Third, 
the cases that tell of bans show that there was not a central author- 
ity that could have enforced bans within the community. Bans were 
used by a variety of people, but they were not very effective. They 
did not count as a great threat to the banned person unless she or 
he acknowledged the authority of the rabbi who issued the ban. 


58 Hare 1967, 51; Hunzinger 1980 161-163. According to Horbury (1998, 43-66), 
excommunication was not a sectarian practice but a recognized custom among the 
Jews in the Second Temple Period. Horbury himself acknowledges that the evi- 
dence for this view is “sparse” (p. 59, cf. also p. 66: “not plentiful”). Horbury men- 
tions only two actual examples in support of his view, namely Jos. Ant. 11.340, 
346f. and 3 Macc 2:33 (pp. 51-53). But these passages hardly prove that general 
exclusion was an established practice. For example, in Ant. 11.346f. Josephus tells 
how the Samaritans accepted apostates from Jerusalem who said that they had been 
“unjustly expelled” (éxBéAA@, v. l. éykexAfjo8o1 “accused”). Josephus also calls the 
inhabitants of Shechem “the apostates from the Jewish nation” (Ant. 11.340). But 
these mentions are part of Josephus’ anti-Samaritan bias and not historically reli- 
able; Josephus’ discredits the Samaritans by suggesting that “only those who had 
fallen away from the true community and its God-given practices and way of life 
could find refuge among the Samaritans.” Coggins 1987, 262-263. Horbury seems to 
presuppose that there was a “general Jewish body” that regularly excluded apostates 
from the people. This gives a very monolithic view of the Jewish community in the 
Second Temple Period. For criticism of Horbury, see also Visotzky 2000, 781. 

5 IQS 6:24-7:25, 8:16-9:2; CD 9:21, 23; 12:4-6; 14:20-21; 20:1-8. Different 
copies of manuscripts show that there was great variety in the constitutional rules 
of the community, and the question may be raised whether all these rules reflect 
the actual practice of the community. See Metso 1998, 186-210. 

% Schrage 1964, 848-845; Martyn 1979, 44 n. 55. 
^l Strack-Billerbeck IV 329-330; Martyn 1979, 44. 

& Thus Katz 1984, 49 n. 26. Cf also Cohen 1984, 42. 
® Katz 1984, 49; Wilson 1995, 179. 
6 Hezser 1997, 147 and 394. 
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The Jewish sources discussed above do not help to explain the 
Johannine references to the final excommunication of Christian believ- 
ers from the synagogue. John is the only witness to this kind of prac- 
tice. To be sure, our knowledge of ancient Jewish practices is sparse. 
Thus the lack of evidence for this practice in other sources does not 
necessarily mean that excommunication could not have happened 
somewhere. Many scholars have suggested that John refers to a local 
and limited phenomenon that is otherwise unattested in our sources.” 
But the little we know about the nature of Jewish society in general 
and the rabbinic movement in particular after 70 c.E. does not sup- 
port the view that some Jewish groups could expel other groups from 
the Jewish community. The lack of explicit evidence for excommu- 
nication is only an indication of much more serious problems in 
recent reconstructions that connect the situation of the Johannine 
community to the emerging rabbinic Judaism. In the light of recent 
rabbinic studies, these reconstructions misunderstand the nature and 
power of the early rabbinic movement. 


2.2. John and Formative Rabbinic Judaism 


During recent years, it has become evident that the traditional view 
of the emergence and authority of rabbinic Judaism is misleading 
and based on uncritical readings of rabbinic sources.” These sources 
do not give an unbiased view of the Jewish world but reflect the 
interests of the rabbis, as William Scott Green has said: 


The documents thus present the restricted discourse of a small num- 
ber of men who appear primarily engaged in observing, discussing, 
and analyzing ideas, opinions, and behaviors, sometimes those recounted 
in Scripture, but most often those promoted within the Rabbinic group 
itself. Rabbinic writing addresses rabbinic specialists; it is a parochial 
literature wholly obsessed with itself. ... It follows that the documents’ 
picture of the world and of the rabbis themselves necessarily is over- 
determined, manipulated, and incomplete. Rabbinic editors offer no 


® Rensberger 1989, 26; D. M. Smith 1990, 86; Lindars 1991, 133; Setzer 1994, 
93; Wilson 1995, 175; Mcgrath 2001, 42. 

% In the following, I cite several scholars who use different methodologies. I do 
not claim that they are unanimous on everything. As far as I can see, however, 
they all think that the rabbis were not the leading group among the Jews, at least 
in the first two centuries C.E. Opinions differ, however, as to how the situation of 
the rabbis changed after the compilation of the Mishnah in the third century. For 
recent studies, see Hezser 1997, 23-36. 
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comprehensive and nuanced report, no mirror image, of their col- 
leagues and precursors. They produce instead a vision of their world 
as they imagined it and described it to themselves.” 


The stories about the founding of the Yavnean academy are hardly 
accurate as such, even though they may contain some historical rem- 
iniscences. The story about Vespasian and R. Johanan ben Zakkai 
is a foundation legend of the rabbinic movement that may have been 
modelled after the scriptural story of Jeremiah and the Babylonian 
king Nebuchadnezzar." Some rabbinic traditions see the Yavnean 
academy as the replacement of the Jerusalem sanhedrin and R. Johanan 
as the successor of the high priest. These traditions follow a stereo- 
typical literary structure and are most probably later reflections created 
to give the impression that the Yavnean court had the authority to 
establish new rules for the people after the destruction of the temple.®° 

The origins of the rabbinic movement have traditionally been traced 
to the Pharisaic group in the Second ‘Temple Period. This view is 
not without problems, but it is nevertheless probable that at least 
some rabbis were also Pharisees, even though other groups in pre- 
70 Judaism may also have contributed to the formation of the rab- 
binic movement.” During recent decades there has been an intense 
discussion about the nature and influence of the pre-70 Pharisees.” 
There are still many open questions in this discussion, but the tradi- 
tional view that the Pharisees were the most dominant group among the 
Jewish people has been severely challenged. ‘The traditional picture 
of the Pharisees was based on the acceptance of the historical reliability 
of the accounts in the gospels, Josephus and early rabbinic literature. 
It has become clearer and clearer that these sources do not give an 
unbiased portrayal of this group.” Therefore, the view that the 


% Green 2000a, 1125. 

68 See Schäfer 1979, 93; Neusner 1988c, 319-328; Hezser 1997, 66-67. 

% For these traditions, see Hezser 1997, 67-68. 

See Cohen 1984; Schäfer 1991, 170; Hezser 1997, 69-77; Stemberger 1999, 
91-92. 

7! See M. Smith 1956, 67-81; Neusner 1983a, 61-82; Goodblatt 1989, 12-30; 
Schäfer 1991, 125-172; E. P. Sanders 1992, 330-412; Hengel & Deines 1995, 
1-70; Mason 1999, 23-56; Grabbe 1999, 35-62 and 2000, 35-47. 

? The most intense discussion has concerned the role of the Pharisees in Josephus. 
The point in dispute has been whether there are differences in Josephus’s portrayal 
of the Pharisees between his earlier work (Jewish War) and later works (Antiquities 
and Lie). For a recent contribution to this discussion, see Grabbe 2000, 35-47. Grabbe 
maintains that the differences between Josephus’s works are real and sometimes 
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Pharisees were only one party among many Jewish parties in the 
Second Temple Period has gained wide acceptance.” Recent studies 
on early rabbinic sources support this view because they indicate that 
the rabbis, the alleged successors of the Pharisees, did not have much 
influence on other Jews or Jewish society as a whole in the decades 
or even in the centuries following the destruction of the temple.” 
Jacob Neusner has shown in his studies on the Mishnaic laws that 
the earliest laws in the development of the whole Mishnah reflect 
the needs of a small group focused on matters of ritual purity.” The 
obsession of the Yavnean rabbis with purity laws is wholly reason- 
able, if we assume that they were somehow successors of a group 
that already closely observed ritual purity before the destruction of 


“very great,” even though some earlier attempts to explain these differences may have 
been problematic (pp. 40-41). These differences should caution us not to take Josephus’s 
portrayal as an accurate historical account of the Pharisees. The view that the 
Pharisees were the leading party in the Second Temple Period is based in partic- 
ular on Josephus’ general statements in Ant. 18.15 and 17. For the historical prob- 
lems with these statements, see E. P. Sanders 1992, 395-399, 468-469 and 488-490. 

For a different view, see Deines 1993. Deines connects the chalkstone vessels 
stemming from Palestine at the beginning of the Common Era with the post-70 
rabbinic discussions of ritual purity and concludes that the stone vessels bear wit- 
ness to the great influence of the Pharisees in pre-70 Jewish society (p. 282). But 
it is not without problems to connect these archaeological findings with later and 
highly theoretical rabbinic discussions. It is uncertain whether the stone vessels bear 
witness to Pharisaic rules of purity. Cf. Reed 1999a. Reed argues quite convinc- 
ingly that the stone vessels were common to all Jews, and not restricted to a sin- 
gle group, either priests or Pharisees. Reed also notes that the sudden disappearance 
of the stone vessels after the destruction of the temple may suggest that their use 
was in some way connected to the Temple. (I kindly thank Professor Reed for send- 
ing the manuscript of his unpublished paper to me.) 

™ Pace Deines 1993, 283; Hengel & Deines 1995, 34-35. According to them, 
the leading position of the early rabbis was based on the authority and influence 
of the Pharisees in pre-70 Jewish society. But if it took decades or even centuries 
for the rabbis to gain some authority in the Jewish community, as recent rabbinic 
studies claim, it is not probable that the Pharisees would have been a leading force 
in the Second Temple Period. 

3 Neusner has organized the Mishnaic laws chronologically in his multiseries 
work on the history of the Mishnaic law (43 volumes). Neusner has gathered the 
results of this monumental work and developed them further in his Judaism: The 
Evidence of the Mishnah (originally 1981; my references are to the second edition, 
1988). For Neusner’s methodology, see Neusner 1988c, 14-22. Neusner’s work has 
been regarded as a breakthrough in the historical study of the Mishnah, even though 
his methodology has also been criticized. See Saldarini 1986, 443-445; Cohen 1990, 
62-65. Despite these complaints, Neusner’s conclusions concerning the preoccupa- 
tion of the Yavnean rabbis with matters of ritual purity and their lack of interest 
in civil matters and government are confirmed by the study of early rabbinic cases. 


Cf. Cohen 1992, 162 and 1999a, 969. 
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the temple.’”® The Yavnean rabbis do not appear in early legislation 
as the ones who defined a new Jewish identity and society; at this 
stage, “no one involved in the formation of the Mishnah evidently 
imagined that there was need or call for work on civil law and gov- 
ernment.”’”’ Visions that have the whole society in sight belong to a 
later stage in the development of the Mishnaic law; according to 
Neusner, the entire framework of the Mishnah was revised after the 
two wars (70 and 135 c.£.) so that the range of topics discussed dealt 
with not only the life of a small group but the social and political 
affairs of the whole nation.” In his later writings, Neusner has empha- 
sized the utopian character of the final political and social system of 
the Mishnah: the rabbis “enjoyed no documented access to power 
of any kind” and were “unable to coerce many people to do very 
much.” ‘Thus their ideals never “attained realization in the structure 
of actual institutions and in the system of a working government 
and...never actually dictated how people would do things.””’ 

The study of legal case stories in early rabbinic sources confirms 
Neusner’s results concerning the nature of early rabbinic legislation. 
Especially Shaye Cohen has studied what kinds of cases are con- 
nected to rabbis of different periods. Cohen’s study shows that the 
number of cases dealing with purity issues declines as we move from 
the Yavnean period to the time of R. Judah the Patriarch. As also 
Catherine Hezser notes, “the spectrum of issues which rabbis dealt 
with seems to have broadened in amoraic times,” but it “still remained 
limited.” The Yavnean rabbis were primarily experts on purity, but 
they do not seem to have had great influence beyond their own cir- 
cle in civil matters or in religious matters that are not connected to 
ritual purity. In such matters as the observance of the Sabbath, peo- 
ple did not need guidance from rabbinic experts.*! 


76 See Neusner 1988c, 101-111. Cf. also Cohen 1999a, 969. 

7 Neusner 1988c, 97. 

78 Neusner 1988c, 76-121. 

7 Neusner 1999, 265-266. 

® Hezser 1997, 360-368. Cf. Cohen 1992, 160-164 and 1999a, 961-971. See 
also Neusner 1983b, 196. Neusner concludes on the basis of his analysis of the 
Jerusalem Talmud, that even in the fourth century Palestine “the rabbi as clerk 
and bureaucrat dealt with matters of surpassing triviality, a fair portion of them of 
no interest to anyone but a rabbi.” 

5! Cohen 1992, 162 and 1999a, 969. Cf. also Goodman 1983, 101; S. Schwartz, 
1999, 212. 
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Even in those matters where the rabbis were acknowledged experts, 
their influence on other Jews remained limited. We do not have 
much evidence of persons who accepted the judgment of a rabbi, if 
they had not approached him in the first instance and thus acknowl- 
edged his authority. Thus the influence of early rabbis was restricted 
to those who accepted their authority, no matter how they might 
have tried to impose their views on people.” As a matter fact, the 
rabbinic literature itself is a prime witness to the fact that rabbinic 
instructions and ideals were most often ignored. Frequent references 
to non-observance of rabbinic ideals suggest that the great majority 
of the Jews ignored these ideals and that the rabbis had no means 
of enforcing their decisions upon negligent people.” The Yavnean 
rabbis were approached mostly on issues of ritual purity, but the 
purity laws were the most neglected area of rabbinic legislation among 
Jews who did not belong to rabbinic circles.** For most Jews, the 
issues dealt with by the rabbis were not of great significance.” 

The nature of such institutions as the sanhedrin and the patriar- 
chate should also be reconsidered. The very existence of the central 
council or the sanhedrin has become more and more doubtful, both 
before and after the destruction of the Jerusalem temple. A closer 
scrutiny of relevant sources suggests that there never was a permanent 
sanhedrin in the Second Temple Period, and the existence of the 
Yavnean sanhedrin as the successor of the Jerusalem sanhedrin is 
also highly questionable.” The same is true as regards the office of 
the patriarch or nasi. It is also unlikely that R. Gamaliel II was the 
first partiarch whose status as a leader of Jewish community was 
acknowledged by the Romans.*’ In those rare cases where the term 
nasi is used in tannaitic literature, it does not refer to an established 
institution, but is an honorary title used for any important rabbi. In 
the Greek sources, the words ‘etnarch’ or ‘patriarch’ appear only in 


® Goodman 1983, 101; Lapin 1995, 237; Cohen 1999a, 971; Stemberger 1999, 98. 

83 E, P. Sanders 1992, 467-469; Goodman 1983, 102-104; Hezser 1997, 386394; 
Cohen 1999a, 967-971. 

8# Cohen 1999a, 971. 

8 Stemberger 1999, 98. 

86 See Efron 1987, 287-338; E. P. Sanders 1992, 472-483; Goodblatt 1994, 
77-130; M. Jacobs 1995, 93-99; Hezser 1997, 186-190. 

*” The view that the patriarchate began with R. Gamaliel II is argued by Goodblatt 
1994, 176-231. For criticism of Goodblatt’s view, see M. Jacobs 1995, 105-114; Hezser 
1997, 408-410; S. Schwartz 1999, 209-214. See also Goodman 1983, 111-118. 
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the third century sources (e.g., Origen).® The first rabbi for whom 
the title nası is used consistently is R. Judah the Patriarch who 
emerges for the first time as some kind of leader among the rabbis; 
but even in his case it is debated how great a role he actually had 
in the centralization and institutionalization of the rabbinic movement.” 

R. Gamaliel II is often named as the chief instigator of the actions 
against early Christians, but this view overestimates his influence in 
Jewish society at the end of the first century. The traditions that 
describe R. Gamaliel II as nası stem mostly from later Babylonian 
sources and reflect the point of view of later redactors.*” R. Gamaliel’s 
prestige among the Yavnean rabbis was not based on an official 
political position recognized by the Romans but at least partly on 
his wealth which was exceptional among early rabbis. As revealed by 
the rabbinic case stories, R. Gamaliel II did not have much influence 
over non-rabbinic Jews and was certainly not the leader of the Jewish 
people in Palestine.” It is also unlikely that Yavneh became the lead- 
ing center of postwar Judaism; it may even never have been the 
only center of rabbinic movement.” Some rabbinic traditions sug- 
gest that the people acted according to the commonly accepted opin- 
ion of the rabbis in Yavneh, but many other texts suggest that people 
turned to one particular rabbi and accepted his authority.” The rab- 
binic movement was not centralized, and there was not a single lead- 
ing academy or school that governed the opinions of different rabbis.” 

The early rabbinic movement may be characterized as a network 
of circles of disciples gathered around different rabbis whose popu- 
larity and influence varied.” Early rabbis demanded that the whole 
nation should study the Torah, but they do not seem to have had 
any prepared program or mechanism by which they could reach this 


88 See Goodman 1983, 112-113; M. Jacobs 1995, 114. 

8 Cf. Goodman 1983, 114; Cohen 1992, 169 and 1999a 976; M. Jacobs 1995, 
350; Hezser 1997, 409-414. 

% M. Jacobs 1995, 114 and 348-349; Hezser 1997, 410. 

>! Goodman 1983, 113-114; M. Jacobs 1995, 106-111; Hezser 1997, 410. 

2 Cohen 1999a, 967. 

3 Hezser 1997, 383. 

9% Hezser 1997, 383-386; Cohen 1999a, 950-956. 

» Cf. Hezser 1997, 324-327. Hezser describes the rabbinic network as a “per- 
sonal alliance system.” See also Cohen 1999a, 952. Cohen says that rabbinic schools 
in the second century were not academies but circles of disciples. Cohen also says 
that the second century rabbinate “resembled a sect, a guild, or a caste, but it was 
none of these.” Cohen defines it as an “unsalaried profession” (p. 976). 
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goal. Many traditions suggest that the public was not much inter- 
ested in the rabbis and their teaching, which speaks against the 
assumption that they were the teachers of the masses. According to 
some texts, the study of the Torah is a prerogative of the selected 
few only, and some passages may even suggest that early rabbis tried 
to keep their interpretation of the Torah secret from other Jews.” 
The nomenclature of early rabbis shows that rabbinic status was 
often determined by birth rather than by scholarly achievements, 
which underlines the exclusiveness of early rabbinic circles. Some 
passages contain criticism against the view that Torah study belongs 
only to the sons of rabbis, suggesting that at least some rabbinic cir- 
cles had these exclusive views.” 

As Günther Stemberger notes, early rabbis formed “a private 
movement without notable support among ‘normal Jews.” They 
were not the architects of a new Jewish society. Although they had 
some visions of the ideal Israel, they did not have power to fulfil 
them. The early rabbinic movement is repeatedly described in recent 
studies as an insular group that produced an insular literature.” This 
view is in sharp contrast to the view that still dominates scholarly 
discussion about the opponents of the Johannine community. Many 
Johannine scholars have also taken it for granted that the Pharisees 
or the rabbis had control over synagogue communities, even though 
the available evidence points in the opposite direction. 


2.3. The Pharisees, the Rabbis, and the Synagogue 


According to an influential opinion, the synagogue in Palestine was 
a Pharisaic institution which emerged as a reaction to the temple run 
by the Sadducees.'” It is argued that the second temple synagogue 


°° Cohen 1992, 168 and 1999a, 954-956; Hezser 1997, 100-104. 

” Hezser 1997, 96-99; Cohen 1999a, 948-950. 

9 Stemberger 1999, 98. 

9 Cohen 1992, 173 and 1999, 975; Lapin 1998, 23; Green 2000a, 1132. Cf. 
also S. Stern 1994, 200. Stern speaks of the isolationist worldview of the rabbis 
which “verges on solipsism.” L. Levine (2000, 469) says that the rabbis’ way of life 
“was essentially elitist.” 

10 Scholars supporting this view are mentioned by Grabbe 1995, 23 n. 21; 
Hachlili 1997, 37 and 1998, 16; L. Levine 1999a, 37 n. 67. See also the summary 
of earlier (German) scholarship in Deines 1997, 525-526. For other theories of the 
origins of the synagogue, see L. Levine 1987, 8-10 and 2000, 19-26; Urman & 
Flesher 1995, xx-xxv; Hachlili 1997, 34-37; Runesson 2001, 67-168. 
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was a central instrument through which the Pharisees exercised their 
influence among the masses and promoted their own religious pro- 
gram.'°' However, literary or archaeological evidence supporting this 
view is meager.'” For example, Josephus does not mention syna- 
gogues when he describes the party of the Pharisees (7.W. 2.162 
and 166, Ant. 18.12-15). The famous ‘Theodotus inscription demon- 
strates that at least this particular synagogue was built and run by 
a priestly family.'” The view that the Pharisees had an important 
role in Palestinian synagogues is mostly based on some passages in 
the gospels. These passages are tainted by polemic which does not 
tell much about the relationship of the Pharisees to synagogues. One 
can hardly take the charge that the Pharisees “love the place of hon- 
our at feasts and the best seats in the synagogues” as a valid wit- 
ness to the important roles of the Pharisees in Palestinian synagogues 
(Matt 23:6; Luke 11:43; cf. also Mark 12:38-39; Luke 20:46).'° 
Because this charge may echo well-established polemical conventions 
of the time, it is even less credible.'™ 

The fragmentary archaeological evidence related to pre-70 syna- 
gogues does not support the view that the emergence of synagogues 
in Palestine was connected to a particular religious movement. ‘This 
evidence shows the great diversity of both practices connected to 


101 Cf. Hengel 1971, 180 and 1974, 79-82; Hengel & Deines 1995, 32. 

10 Thus Saldarini 1988, 52; E. P. Sanders 1990, 77-81 and 1992, 398; Grabbe 
1995, 23; L. Levine 2000, 37-38. 

103 See E. P. Sanders 1992, 450-451; L. Levine 2001, 54-56. Sanders notes how 
Hengel interprets the Theodotus inscription to support his view that synagogue was 
a Pharisaic institution (for Hengel’s view, see above). The inscription says that the 
synagogue in question was built “for the reading of the law and the study of the 
commandments.” Hengel sees the study of the law as a characteristic of the Pharisees 
only, and so he takes this evidence to show the Pharisaic nature of this synagogue 
in particular and Palestinian synagogues in general. In spite of Sanders’ criticism, 
Hengel & Deines (1995, 33-34 n. 86) still claim that “the doubling of the expres- 
sion” in the inscription (“the reading of the law and the study of the command- 
ments”) points to the Pharisaic tradition. 

™ Pace Hengel & Deines 1995, 32-33: “[The synoptic gospels] testify unani- 
mously that the Pharisees and the scribes associated with synagogues played an 
important role in them.” For an analysis of non-rabbinic sources which might indi- 
cate Pharisaic or rabbinic leadership of synagogues, see Cohen 1997, 99-114. Cohen 
emphasizes “the paucity of relevant evidence” that might point explicitly and unam- 
bigiously to the authority of the Pharisees/rabbis over synagogues in Palestine. 

15 See Johnson 1989, 430-434, esp. pp. 433-434: “Anyone familiar with the 
philosophical debates of Hellenism cannot miss the pertinence of the ‘chair of Moses’ 
(Matt 23:2), occupied by these rival Jewish teachers, who ‘preach but do not prac- 
tice’ (23:3), who love the place of honor at feasts (23:6), and are ‘hypocrites’ (23:13), 
outwardly righteous but inwardly full of iniquity (23:28).” 
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synagogues and their architectual forms.’ The synagogues of the 
time seem to have been public and communal places that were used 
for various religious, judicial, social and political needs of local Jewish 
107 We do not have any evidence that the synagogue 
was seen as a rival or a substitution for the temple at this time. Some 
early rabbinic traditions describe the synagogue as a holy place, using 
motifs derived from the temple and its liturgy, but even in these tra- 
ditions, the holiness of the synagogue is not contrasted with that of 
the temple.'°? While our sources do not ascribe a great role to the 
Pharisees in synagogues, some first century sources suggest that priests 
had special roles in some synagogues, which also shows that the syn- 
agogue as an institution was not competing with the temple.’ Literary 
evidence suggests that synagogues were used for such religious activ- 
ities as the reading of the Torah, but synagogues were not yet exclu- 
sively religious by their nature. They did not belong to a particular 
religious group but to a community as a whole.''’ It seems that the 
role of synagogues as distinctively religious centers developed only 
gradually after the destruction of the temple. Only after the destruc- 
tion of the temple does ‘holy place’ become a standard term for the 
synagogue in the extant Palestinian inscriptions.'!! A similar enhance- 
ment of the religious dimension of the synagogue also took place in 
the Diaspora.'” 

Both the archaeological and literary evidence suggest that the rab- 
bis were not the leaders of synagogues even after the destruction of 
the temple. Rabbinic regulations concerning the building of synagogues 
do not correspond to the extant archaeological evidence but are bor- 
rowed from temple traditions.''? Synagogues from the same period 
and in the same region may differ from each other notably, which 
speaks for the diversity of Jewish culture.''* Most rabbinic stories 
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dealing with art reflect opposition to figural representations, but still 
various symbols appear frequently in synagogue art.'’ In the extant 
synagogue inscriptions, the title ‘rabbi’ is used as an honorary des- 
ignation for a wealthy donor. These individuals cannot be identified 
with any sage known to us from rabbinic literature.''® Epigraphic 
evidence mentions several officials (e.g., presbyters, archons, archisynagogues) 
in Greek speaking synagogues both in Israel and the Diaspora but 
not rabbis.''’ Together with other archaeological evidence, these 
inscriptions support the non-rabbinic nature of synagogues in the 
first centuries c.E.'!® 

Many rabbinic passages suggest that the rabbis controlled syna- 
gogue life.''? The critical study of early rabbinic traditions and case 
stories, however, casts suspicion on these kinds of sweeping general- 
izations. The early rabbinic traditions connected to the Pharisees do 
not mention anything special about their roles in synagogues.'” The 
synagogue is rarely mentioned in the Mishnah or in the tannaitic 
midrashim (Mekhilta, Sifra, Sifre), which indicates the limited contact 
of the rabbis with the synagogue.'?' There is more evidence of rab- 
binic involvement in synagogue life in later sources, but even in light 
of these sources, the rabbinic involvement in synagogue affairs remained 
limited.'”” Many passages show that some rabbis could be very crit- 
ical towards certain synagogue practices, indicating that many syn- 
agogues were run by non-rabbinic ‚Jews.'” 

The institution the rabbis ranked highest in Jewish society was not 
the synagogue, the bet ha-knesset, but the bet ha-midrash, the rabbinic 
study house or academy where the rabbinic Judaism developed and 
gradually became the leading force in Jewish society.'** The rabbinic 
study house should be kept apart from the synagogue, even though 


13 L, Levine 1992, 215-216 and 2000, 444. There are stories that may suggest 
that R. Gamaliel II was more liberal in his attitude to art than most of his col- 
leagues. See Levine 2000, 451-458. 
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these two institutions have sometimes been seen as the one and the 
same.'” To be sure, in the bet ha-midrash the rabbis also discussed 
such affairs as synagogue liturgy (see above). But this does not mean 
that early rabbis fixed the synagogue liturgy immediately; it was one 
thing to discuss some problems in the academy and another to put 
these discussions into practice in synagogue life.'*° Various discussions 
show that rabbinic influence on synagogue life increased only grad- 
ually, and perhaps only in early Middle Ages can we speak of syn- 
agogue as a rabbinic institution.'”” But we must not retroject this 
later situation back to the early phases of the rabbinic movement, 
not to mention overlay modern leadership structures of some syna- 
gogues on ancient synagogues.'”* 

The studies discussed above suggest that the rabbis controlled nei- 
ther the post-70 Jewish society in general nor synagogues in partic- 
ular. Their main interest was not directed towards the reformation 
of synagogue life, and they could not purify individual synagogues 
of unwanted elements or groups that did not follow their ideals. ‘This 
picture is at odds with the views many Johannine scholars have had 
of early rabbis as synagogue reformers who excluded the Johannine 
Christians from the synagogue. It seems that post-70 Jewish society 
was much more diverse than many scholarly descriptions of that 
period have suggested. 


2.4. Documentary Papyri and post-70 Palestinian Society 


The documentary material stemming from the years before the Bar 
Kochba war (132-135 c.E.) is an important witness to Palestinian 
society between the two revolts, the period (70-135 c.E.) we know 
so little about from other sources.” Several legal practices in the 


13 For a detailed discussion, see Urman 1995, 232-255. 

126 Cf. Kimelman 1997, 185. When discussing when the ‘“midah became a syn- 
agogue norm, Kimelman notes that we do not know “when the Amidah moved 
from the academy to the synagogue.” 

"7 Cf. Hezser 1997, 221; Levine 2000, 468-470. 

88 Cf. Hezser 1997, 224; Rajak 2001, 419. 

1 For the relevance of these documentary papyri for the study of Jewish soci- 
ety from 70 to 135 C.E., see Goodman 1991, 169-175; Saldarini 1998, 133-145; 
Cotton 1998, 167-179; 1999, 221-236 and 2000, 23-30. These papyri have been 
found in different locales in the Judaean desert: Nahal Hever, Wadi Murabba‘at, 
Nahal Se‘elim, Nahal Mishmar, Ketef Jericho, Wadi Sdeir and Wadi Ghuweir. 
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documents, e.g. marriage contracts, differ notably from rabbinic dis- 
cussions of the same matters.” The documents suggest that the peo- 
ple behind them did not live their lives following rabbinic ideals, if 
they knew these ideals at all.'*! 

Evidence in this material should not be dismissed by regarding 
the people behind it as ‘non-Jewish.’ Rather, the documents should 
be seen as a reflection of Jewish society of the time.'” The documents 
speak not for a marginal group of assimilated Jews in a certain locale, 
but the Jews of the documents may well be representative of the 
Jews in Judaea between the wars.'”’ This material gives us a glimpse 
on those Jews who were not influenced by the rabbinic vision of 
Jewish society controlled by the halakhic-system. The people of the 
documents did not share the tendency of the rabbis to social isola- 
tion.'** It is remarkable that there is no evidence of the use of par- 
ticular Jewish courts in the documents. There is not the slightest hint 
of the authority of rabbinic circles in these documents; these people 
felt free to use Roman legal instruments in their affairs.’ It seems 
that it was not the Torah experts who had the legal power or who 
set the general cultural atmosphere of the period. The documen- 
tary papyri suggest that the rabbinic sources do not depict a real 
world governed by Jewish sages but an ideal vision. This material 
helps us to see that “readings of the Mishnah and ‘Talmud that pic- 
ture Jewish life as separate, independent and self-defining ... need 
revision.”'”’ Showing the extent of contacts between Jews and non- 
Jews, this material “throws into doubt the caricature of Jewish social 
isolation,” a caricature that has its roots in antiquity and that still 
pervades many descriptions of that era.'*® 

The above picture of post-70 Jewish society fits poorly the picture 
Johannine scholars have created of early rabbis as the mighty pro- 


30 For differences between marriage contracts and the Rabbinic ketubah payment, 


see Satlow 1993, 137-141. Cf. also Cotton 1998, 173-179. Cotton also refers to 
other areas of legislation where there are clear discrepancies between the legal docu- 
ments and the Mishnaic law (p. 179). 

131 Stemberger 1999, 98-99. 

132 Goodman 1991, 174; Cotton 1998 172. 

3 For detailed arguments, see Cotton 1998, 172-173 and 1999, 231-233. Cf. 
also Saldarini 1998, 144. 

134 Saldarini 1998, 140. 

135 Goodman 1991, 175; Cotton 1998, 177 and 1999, 234; S. Schwartz 1999, 212. 

136 S, Schwartz 1999, 213. 

17 Saldarini 1998, 142-143. 

138 Goodman 1991, 175. 
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tectors of a new Jewish community. That we do not have any exam- 
ples of the ultimate excommunication from Jewish communities is 
not accidental but a reflection of the nature of Jewish communities 
in this period. ‘The Yavnean rabbis were not leaders of the people 
who could have enforced their form of Judaism on those who did 
not share their beliefs. ‘There was not a supreme authority capable 
of defining the boundaries of Judaism and establishing a new ortho- 
doxy. If this is true in regard to post-70 Palestinian society, it 1s all 
the more unlikely that the rabbis could have controlled Jewish com- 
munities in the Diaspora. 

The portrayal of the Johannine community as a minority perse- 
cuted by a powerful Jewish community headed by the Pharisees/the 
Yavnean rabbis presumes an isolated world where the internal affairs 
of the Jews belong only to the Jews. How else could we understand 
the alleged precarious situation of the Johannine Christians, who are 
said to have suffered from the serious social, political and economic 
consequences of the policy of the Jewish leaders in their surround- 
ings?!” The conflict of Jesus and his followers with the hostile world 
in John takes place in a world dominated by the Jews.'"’ While this 
kind of world found some support in older readings of rabbinic lit- 
erature, the above discussion has suggested that this world most prob- 
ably existed only in the visions of rabbinic circles. 


2.5. The Pharisees and the Rabbis and the 
Persecution of Early Christians 


There is one more reason to doubt whether the Pharisees or the 
Yavnean rabbis were the ones who persecuted the Johannine com- 
munity: there is not much evidence indicating that the Pharisees or 


89 Cf. Wengst 1992, 155-156. He says that the exclusion from the synagogue 
could have been a serious problem only for a Jewish-Christian community that lived 
in a Greek-speaking environment governed by the Jews. For this reason, Ephesus 
is not a likely candidate for the home of the Johannine community (p. 158). Wengst 
locates the gospel to the regions of Batanaea and Gaulanitis where Jewish self-gov- 
ernment in the time of Agrippa II would have made the Johannine situation under- 
standable (pp. 157-179). Wengst’s proposal is accepted, with some reservations, by 
Ashton 1991, 196-198. This proposal, however, is very problematic historically. See 
Hengel 1993, 290-291. Wengst’s worst mistake is to overestimate the influence of 
rabbinic Judaism. It is not only problematic to find a Greek-speaking world governed 
by the rabbis, but recent studies suggest that this kind of world never existed even 
among Aramaic-speaking Jewish communities in Palestine. 


10 Cf. Meeks 1985, 101. 
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the rabbis were the ones who started the actions directed against 
early Christians. While the synoptic gospels picture the Pharisees as 
Jesus’ main opponents in his lifetime and even attribute to them the 
willingness to kill Jesus (Mark 3:6 and par.), the synoptic passion 
accounts show clearly that it was not the Pharisees but the priestly 
establishment in Jerusalem that was somehow involved in the death 
of Jesus.'*! The same holds true in the case of the persecution of Jesus’ 
followers after his death. While Paul, a Pharisee, somehow took part 
in the actions directed against some early Christians, we do not have 
any evidence that the Pharisees as a group persecuted early Christians 
or that they were the acting force behind early persecution. Luke 
reports several times that the priestly circles were active in the oppres- 
sion of Jesus’ early followers (Acts 4:1; 5:17-33; 7:1; 9:1,14,21), but 
he also tells how a Pharisee, named Gamaliel, spoke in favor of 
Christians (Acts 5:34—40). Luke also presents the Pharisees as favor- 
able to early Christians elsewhere (Acts 23:1-11), which may reflect 
his tendency to depict the Pharisees as the Jewish group that was 
most like Christians.'* But Luke would not have chosen the Pharisees 
as representatives of favorable Jews if they were regarded generally 
as the main persecutors of early Christians. Luke is probably right 
in attributing the main role in the opposition to early Christians to 
the temple hierarchy.'* 

A similar picture is derived from Josephus’ account of how the 
high priest Ananus II executed James, the brother of Jesus (Ant. 
20.199-203). A group of pious Jews, most probably Pharisees, objected 
to the execution with the effect that the King Agrippa deposed 
Ananus.'* That some Pharisees were offended by the mistreatment 
of a Christian leader suggests that they had at least some sympathy 
for James and his group.'* Their action is hardly understandable if 
they thought that James deserved execution.'* 


141 Cf. the discussion in E. P. Sanders 1985, 287-293, esp. p. 290. 

"Cf. J. T. Sanders 1987, 288-290. 

13 Thus E. P. Sanders 1985, 285. 

14t Josephus says that “those of the inhabitants of the city who were considered 
the most fair-minded (émetkéotator) and who were strict (ükpıßeis) in observance 
of the law were offended” by James’ execution. The use of the word akpıßng, which 
Josephus often uses to describe the Pharisees, suggests that he also has them in 
mind here. Thus Baumgarten 1983, 413-414. Cf. also Hare 1967, 33; E. P. Sanders 
1992, 419; J. T. Sanders 1993, 28; Setzer 1994, 108; Bauckham 1999, 222. 

145 See Setzer 1994, 108-109. 

6 Pace Bauckham 1999, 222-229. Bauckham says that Josephus’ account indi- 
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Josephus notes elsewhere that “the Pharisees are naturally lenient 
(MpOg tàç KoAdosıg ExteLK@s Exovow) in the matter of punishments” 
(Ant. 13.294). This remark suggests that the Pharisees were cautious 
about imposing the death penalty even though it was a prescribed 
punishment for a number of crimes in the Torah.'*’ The rabbis were 
also unwilling to impose death penalty, as the discussions in the 
Mishnah tractates Sanhendrin and Makkot show.'** These discussions 
show that the rabbis had an “over-cautious ethos in matters of cap- 
ital punishments.” According to these discussions, a person may 
be put to death only by a legitimate court that has reliable witnesses, 
and only after a very complicated and cautious process that makes 
sure that no error is committed. The procedure described is so labo- 
rious and offers so much better chances of acquittal than of con- 
viction that it is difficult to imagine that anyone could be executed 
according to these court processes.!”” 

The discussions about punishments in Sanhedrin and Makkot are 
imaginary rather than descriptions of real court practices; it is unlikely 
that there ever was a central rabbinic council that could have inflicted 
such punishments.'”' These discussions do not reflect the position of 
those who had the actual power to execute evildoers, but they may 
be an attempt by marginal ‘Torah experts to bring into balance scrip- 
tural legislation that demanded the execution of various types of sin- 
ners and the real world where sinners were not normally executed. 


cates that a “difference in interpretation of the law between Sadducees and Pharisees 
must be at stake.” According to Bauckham, the Pharisees agreed with Ananus that 
James’ crime merited death; but while Ananus and other Sadducees regarded ston- 
ing as the rightful form of capital punishment in this case, the Pharisees would have 
confined stoning to cases where the Torah explicitly prescribed it. Bauckham says 
that the discussions of capital punishments in the Mishnah “cannot be presumed 
to date from the Second Temple Period” (p. 221), but he still takes them as illus- 
trative of “the sort of halakhic differences that could easily have existed at that 
time” (p. 228). The dating of these discussions is not the only problem, but also 
their imaginary nature. Furthermore, Hare (1967, 34) rightly notes that the inten- 
sity of the Pharisees in Josephus’ account suggests that they “were convinced that 
the executed persons had not been guilty of a capital crime.” 

7 Thus Hengel 1989, 168 n. 124. 

“8 Cf. m. Makk. 1:10 (Neusner’s translation): “A sanhedrin which imposes the 
death penalty once in seven years is called murderous. R. Eleazar b. Azariah says, 
“Once in seventy years.’ R. Tarfon and R. Aqiba say, ‘If we were on a sanhedrin, 
no one would ever be put to death.’ Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel says, ‘So they 
would multiply the number of murderers in Israel.’ ” 

19 S. Stern 1994, 168-169. 

150 E, P. Sanders 1992, 420. 

131 Hezser 1997, 462 n. 74. 
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While ignoring the discussions reflecting the lenient attitude of rab- 
bis, Johannine scholars often refer to a more savage rabbinic tradition 
seemingly advocating lynch law. The tradition, connected to a scrip- 
tural story that tells of how Phineas slew Zimri, who was guilty of 
intermarriage with a Midianite woman (Num 25; m. Sanh. 9:6; Num. 
R. 21.3f.), is said to shed light on John’s reference to the killing of 
Jesus’ followers (John 16:2).'% This tradition is said to explain the 
religious motivation behind these killings.” It is true that the deed of 
Phineas was taken as an excuse for an immediate execution in certain 
cases, but m. Sanh. 9:6 is incongruous with other Mishnaic discussions 
reflecting more lenient views, and some of its terminology is also un- 
paralleled in the rest of the Mishnah.'* It is no wonder then that the 
deed of Phineas was later said to have taken place without “the approval 
of the sages;” it was said that Phineas escaped the excommunication 
of the sanhedrin only because of divine intervention (y. Sanh. 9:7). 
The story of Phineas may have inspired some bloodthirsty legends 
in which rabbis may slay those who were found guilty of intercourse 
with a non-Jewish woman. These stories may tell how repulsive this 
kind of intercourse was seen.'” It is not appropriate, however, to 
use this exceptional tradition to illustrate the basic disposition of early 
rabbis because other early evidence suggests that leniency in the mat- 


156 


ters of capital punishment was one of their characteristics. 


52 Strack-Billerbeck II 565; Brown 691-692; Schnackenburg TI 139 n. 101; 
Lindars 497-498; Wengst 1992, 86 and II, 154: 

53 Especially the saying appearing in Num. R. 21.4, “if a man sheds the blood 
of the wicked, it is as though he had offered a sacrifice,” is often cited to show the 
religious motives behind the persecution of the Johannine believers. It should be 
noted, however, that the saying in the midrash is closely connected to the scrip- 
tural passage in question. In Num. 25:13 it is said that by slaying Zimri, Pinehas 
made atonement (152) for the Israelites. The midrash explains in what sense this 
was possible: “But did he offer a sacrifice, to justify the expression ‘atonement’ in 
this connection? No, but it serves to teach you that if a man sheds the blood of 
the wicked, it is as though he had offered a sacrifice.” It is doubtful whether this 
exegesis of a particular scriptural story really shows “the lengths to which fanatism 
can go” (Lindars 498). It is also quite hazardous to take this passage as an expres- 
sion of the sentiments of early rabbis: in its final form, Numeri Rabbah dates from 
the 12th century, and even though the later part of the work containing this slim 
allusion is remarkably older (from the 8th century?), there is still a huge leap from 
the early Middle Ages back to the first century situation. For the dating of this 
work, see Strack & Stemberger 1982, 285-287. 

154 See S. Stern 1994, 168-169. 

155 S, Stern 1994, 169-170. 

56 Cf. Barrett 484—485: “It would, of course, be a grave error to suppose that 
either of these passages [m. Sanh. 9:6 and Num. R. 21.4] gave general approval to 
indiscriminate bloodshed; or indeed was ever taken very seriously.” 
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I do not claim that early rabbis were liberal and tolerant in the 
modern sense of these words.” They could well argue vigorously 
with each others, condemn the minim to gehenna, or develop cruel 
fantasies of the fate of the godless. But rabbinic polemics do not 
reflect directly how non-rabbinic Jews were treated in Jewish society; 
these polemics should be understood as an attempt by a peripheral 
group to define its boundaries rather than as a well-developed policy 
towards dissidents.” The vagueness of the term minim is very telling 
in regard to the attitude of the rabbis to those outside their own 
circles. By blending different heresies together, the rabbis could pro- 
tect themselves against views they considered potentially dangerous. 
They did not need to take a stand on different heretic groups in 
detail, but it was sufficient to add these groups to those considered 
heretics. The rabbis could maintain their view of idyllic Israel who 
follows their halakha only by regarding as non-existent those groups 
who did not match their ideals.'° As Martin Goodman says, “rather 
than attack heretical Jews, the tannaim preached that heretics should 
be ignored.”'°! 

It is probable that the much cited rulings in 4. Hul. 2:20-21, which 
prohibit contacts with the minim, should also be understood as an 
attempt to ignore the heretics. These same rulings, as a matter of 
fact, testify that not even the rabbis could avoid contacts with 
heretics." These rulings do not bear witness to the inferior status 
of the minim in the society because the rabbis had no means of 
enforcing other Jews to have no dealings with the heretics.'*’ Moreover, 


157 Pace Cohen 1984, 48-50. Cohen argues that the Yavnean rabbis promoted 
an “ideology of pluralism” that aimed in “the creation of the society which would 
tolerate, even foster, disputes and discussions but which could nonetheless maintain 
order.” But Cohen may push his argument too far by making a virtue of the way 
the Mishnah leaves open many halakhic discussions. Cf. Goodman 1996, 507. 
Goodman criticizes Cohen and says that the attitudes of the rabbis can not be 
explained “in terms of the liberal outlook of the tannaim;” what looks like a lib- 
eral attitude “may simply reflect the genesis of the Mishna as a compilation of the 
views of jurists rather than as a law code.” For the discussion of Cohen’s proposal, 
see also Hezser 1997, 64 n. 64. Hezser says that the “grand coalition” in Yavneh 
does not reflect the actual rabbinic society in which different opinions were toler- 
ated; this image was rather “deliberatively created by the editors as a reaction to 
actual disharmony.” 

158 See Green 2000b, 372-373. 

159 Segal 1986, 141. 

10 See especially S. Stern 1994, 132-135. 

16! Goodman 1996, 507. 

16 Cf. Setzer 1994, 161; Kalmin 1999, 72. 

163 Cf. Katz 1984, 53. Katz discusses the rulings in 4. Hul. 2:20-21 and says that 
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there is no evidence that the reaction of the rabbis to heretics went 
beyond attempts to avoid contacts with them; for example, there is 
no passage that would suggest that the minim are liable to capital 
punishment.'° On the basis of rabbinic evidence, therefore, it is sim- 
ply misleading to suppose that the rabbis were the instigators of any 
kind of systematic oppression of the minim in general, or early Christians 
in particular.'” 

I think we should at least clear the reputation of the rabbis as 
the main oppressors of the early Christians, even though we are not 
ready to give up the view that the Johannine Christians were faced 
with actual persecution at the hands of their Jewish opponents— 
which is what I will suggest below. It is most unlikely that the early 
Yavnean rabbis were powerful enough to exclude the Johannine 
Christians from the synagogue and ultimately from Jewish life and 
to persecute them in other ways. 

But might there be some other candidates who could have played 
such a role in the history of the Johannine community? We cannot 
rule out the possibility that there was such a Jewish group in the 
environment of the Johannine group.'® But the little we know of 
the government of Jewish synagogue communities speaks against the 
existence of this kind of leadership class among the Jews. As was 
argued above, synagogues were local institutions and synagogue 
authorities did not have any authority other than that given to them 
by their own community.'°’ Furthermore, synagogue officials do not 
seem to have had great authority in the civil matters of the com- 


this passage “should be read as forceful social comment recommending the shun- 
ning of social intercourse with minim,” but not as a formal ban. See also Setzer 
1994, 161. Setzer notes that ti. Hul. 2:20-21 “is an attempt to limit contact with 
people judged to be minum. How successful this ruling was is anyone’s guess.” But 
Alexander (1992, 16) says that the rulings in 4 Hul. 2:20-21 are “tantamount to 
imposing a ban on Jewish Christians.” According to Horbury (1998, 100), the excom- 
munication from the synagogue in John is “consistent with the probably second- 
century Jewish evidence for prohibition of converse with heretics.” 

16t Hare 1967, 39 n. 2. 

165 Cohen 1984, 50; Goodman 1996, 506; Setzer 1994, 161. 

166 See Meeks 1985, 102. Unlike most other Johannine scholars, Meeks dismisses 
the Yavnean rabbis as the opponents of the Johannine community. But Mecks sug- 
gests some other Jewish group had sufficient power in synagogues to “expel per- 
sons from membership, even to threaten their lives.” Meeks locates the Johannine 
community somewhere in Galilee, Batanaea or “some small polis” in a “society dom- 
inated by the Jewish community” (p. 103). 

167 L, Levine 1999b, 95 and 2000, 365-366. 
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munity.'® For example, as John 12:42 says that some of “the author- 
ities” (üpxovteg) did not confess their faith because of fear of the 
Pharisees, it is as difficult to connect this situation to the post-70 
Jewish society as it is to connect it to Jesus’ time.'® In sum, it is 
not easy to find a group that could have controlled the life of a 
deviant group in such a thorough manner as is often suggested by 
Johannine scholars. The basic elements for the portrayal of the ene- 
mies of the Johannine community are taken from the earlier read- 
ings of rabbinic sources, which have proven very problematic. 
Consequently, we should abandon altogether the hypothesis of a 
powerful Jewish establishment rather than go on the endless search 
for an actual Jewish group that would fit our hypothetical history of 
the Johannine community. 

The recent change in the appraisal of the early rabbinic move- 
ment has been coming for some time now, but the traditional pic- 
ture of the rabbinic takeover still continues to live, especially in the 
descriptions of the situation of Christians after 70 c.£.'”° I think that 
scholars may have been unwilling to accept the views on the mar- 
ginal role of early rabbis partly because the rabbinic movement has 
been a convenient foil to the development of early Christianity. It 
has been necessary to describe early rabbis as powerful so that the 
separation of early Christians from Judaism could be ascribed to 


168 Goodman 1983, 124. 

16 Pace Rensberger 1999, 128-129. Rensberger says that the conflict reflected 
in John took place at a time and in a location where the Pharisees were the most 
powerful group in the synagogue community. According to Rensberger, &pyovtes 
in John are members of a traditional authority class in John’s locale somewhere in 
the Diaspora. This group could be intimidated by the Pharisees, who held real 
power. Nicodemus represents secret believers in the local ruling class, whose open 
confession could have been of real help to the Christian group as a whole. But this 
reconstruction is highly problematic even in the area of Palestine, not to mention 
in the Diaspora, where Rensberger locates John. 

170 See Dunn 2001, 52-53. Dunn’s way of reacting to recent changes in the study 
of rabbinic Judaism is typical of many scholars. Dunn is aware that “it took decades 
and even centuries for the rabbis to establish their interpretation of Judaism as the 
only authentic form of Judaism, to establish, that is to say, rabbinic Judaism as 
Judaism.’” But still Dunn notes that “the successors to the Pharisees were evidently 
able to establish themselves as the only effective political force in the land.” 
Furthermore, John appeared at a time “when, with the benefit of hindsight, we can 
see only two substantive contenders for the heritage of Second Temple Judaism 
beginning to emerge from the pre-70 factionalism—Christianity and rabbinic Judaism.” 
Dunn still overemphasizes the political power of the rabbis and overestimates the 
relevance of emerging Christianity for them. Early rabbinic sources do not suggest 
that there ever was a contest between the rabbis and early Christians. 
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their policy. Thus, the alleged anti-Judaism in some New Testament 
writings can also be understood as a response to the steps taken by 
the rabbis. General and recurrent references to some rare rabbinic 
passages have filled the void in the evidence that would support the 
assumption that the post-70 Christians were a persecuted Jewish 
minority. But there is not much that would support this view even 
in the Christian sources. 


2.6. Evidence for Jewish Persecution of the Christians 


It cannot be denied that some early Christians were faced with Jewish 
persecution, but we must remember that persecution is a very vague 
term and can mean many different things. A survey through early 
Christian sources shows that early Christians soon began to see Jews 
as their principal enemies. But we must not confuse what early 
Christians thought of Jews in their symbolic universes with what hap- 
pened in the real world. 

We know that some early Christians were killed in events where 
some Jews were involved. Luke’s tells of Stephen execution in Acts 
6-7. According to Acts 6:8-12, some Jews from the Diaspora started 
the events that led to Stephen’s martyrdom, and this detail is hardly 
Luke’s invention.'”! But it may be impossible to say what exactly 
happened on the basis of Luke’s account because Luke has modelled 
the story on Jesus’ trial. The lynchmob aspect is more likely to be 
original in the story, while Luke has emphasized the parallels between 
this first Christian martyr and Jesus.'” The reasons for Stephen’s 
death most probably had to do with the proclamation of the so- 
called Hellenists who criticized the temple and ceased to circumcise 
gentiles.!”? 

Josephus states that James, the brother of Jesus, was executed by 
the high priest Ananus II (Ant. 20.199-203), and Luke relates how 
Herod Agrippa I killed James, the brother of John (Acts 12:1-3). 
We do not know if there were any other early Christians who suffered 
martyrdom at the hands of the Jews. But as Paul speaks of his ear- 
lier persecution of Christians, he does not say that he would have 


11 See Räisänen 1992, 166. 
172 Cf. Setzer 1994, 171-173. 
173 See the discussion below in ch. 2.7 pp. 80-81. 
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been personally responsible for the deaths of some early Christians, 
even though Luke connects him to the death of Stephen.'’”* These 
early incidents do not speak for a general Jewish persecution of early 
Christians, but each case has its own distinctive features. It is by no 
means evident that they were all motivated by religious reasons, but 
the reasons behind these events may have varied.'’”” Early Christian 
authors saw every single martyrdom as a sign of general persecution 
and thought that faith in Jesus was the reason for this persecution. "° 

Persecution can also mean something other than death threat. We 
know that Paul “received forty lashes less one” from some Jews 
(2 Cor 11:24). This is probably a reference to synagogue discipline, 
to which some passages in the synoptics also refer (e.g. Mark 13:9; 
Matt 10:17).'”” But Paul boasts here of his many sufferings which 
make him unlike the false apostles (2 Cor 11:23). The context suggests 
that all Christians were not disciplined in this way and that mere 
faith in Jesus did not result in such a punishment.'’® It is, however, 
quite understandable that, in the minds of early Christians, the inci- 
dents that concerned leading missionaries were soon seen as com- 
mon to all Christians, which may explain more general references 
to floggings in the synoptics. 

Some passages in the Acts suggest that early Christians were sub- 
jected to mob violence where some Jews were involved, but Luke 
describes the crowd violence in a stereotyped way, and so it is difficult 
to get a glimpse of the real world.'” Verbal polemics between 
Christians and non-Christian Jews was more likely than mob vio- 
lence. The most likely reaction of the vast majority of non-Christian 
Jews was not the active pursuit of early Christians in whatever form, 
but a passive rejection of this new faith. In my earlier discussion of 
rabbinic evidence, I suggested that the rabbis tried to ignore those 
they regarded as heretics and ostracized them." If this observation 
has any general relevance at all, it could be that this was an atti- 
tude taken by most non-Christian Jews to early Christians. According 


174 Hare 1967, 35. 

" Hare 1967, 42. 

See Hare 1967, 20-43. In a similar vein, E. P. Sanders 1985, 281-287. 
"7 See Hare 1967, 43-46; Setzer 1994, 169-170. 

18 Hare 1967, 46. 

179 Cf. Setzer 1994, 59-64. 

18 Cf. ch. 2.5 pp. 71-72. 
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to Christopher Tuckett, silent ignoring was a typical response to 
Christians by the time the saying gospel Q was finished. Tuckett 
says also that there is no direct evidence of any systematic persecution 
or violent attacks in this source.'*! 

The fate of some martyrs and the general atmosphere of rejection 
had the result that in the symbolic unwerses of early Christians, Jewish 
persecution soon found its fixed place. The tendency to depict the 
Jews as the main actors in Jesus’ passion and death is clearly seen 
in all the gospels, and it was only natural that early Christians saw 
their own situation in the light of what they thought had happened 
to their Lord. Early Christians did not invent persecutions and mar- 
tyrs out of thin air, but we must be careful not to confuse how they 
perceived the surrounding world in their symbolic universes with 
what happened to them in the real world. “How the reality was 
perceived, remembered, and manipulated had as profound an effect 
on the Christian communities as the reality itself,’ as Stephen G. 
Wilson notes.'™ 

As we move to the period after 70 c.E., the references to Jewish 
persecution of early Christians become all the more stylized and gen- 
eral.'*? Of course, we could always say that the lack of signs of Jewish 
persecution in this period is due to limited source material, but if 
there is any discernible tendency in early Christian sources on this 
matter, it is to overstate and dramatize the threat of the Jews, not 
to play it down. Scholars who imagine Jewish persecution of early 
Christians at the end of the first century lean mainly on some scat- 
tered references in rabbinic sources (the birkat ha-minim and t. Hul. 
2:20-21). But as I have shown in earlier chapters, these references 
do not warrant the interpretation that the rabbis ever incited per- 
secution of early Christians. 

From the Christian side, the main witness for Jewish persecution 
is said to be found in the second century writings of Justin the 
Martyr.'®* However, Justin’s references to Jewish persecution are 


181 Tuckett 1996, 283-323, esp. p. 322. 

182 Wilson 1995, 176. 

183 J, T. Sanders 1993, 60. James Parkes already noted in 1934 that there is no 
sign of “any actual persecution of the Christians by the Jews between the death 
of James the Just and the outbreak of the Bar Cochba revolt.” See Parkes 1961 
(1934), 93. 

18 Martyn 1979, 67 n. 89; Lindars 1991, 148; Horbury 1998, 154-160. 
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vague. He does not refer to any single concrete event (the Bar Cochba 
revolt notwithstanding) nor mention any martyr by name. He refers 
many times to the willingness of the Jews to kill Christians but has- 
tens to add that they cannot fulfill their evil intentions. These ref- 
erences, as Claudia Setzer notes, prove, “ironically, that Jews, at the 
time of his writing, were not personally killing or attacking Christians, 
however he might have attributed to them a desire to do so.”!” 
Judith Lieu has noted that 


persecution and martyrdom become key elements in Christian self- 
understanding in the second century, providing a context where their 
distinctive identity could and had to be articulated . . . [It is difficult to] 
distinguish between the real consequences of actual persecution and the 
creation of a mental world where persecution and conflict is the norm.'*° 


I think that it is safe to assume that the development of this kind 
of mental world had already begun in the first century c.E. We have 
a lot of evidence which makes understandable that the Johannine 
Christians felt themselves to be persecuted in a world governed by the 
Jews, but we have hardly any evidence of Jewish persecution of 
Christians at the end of the first century. In addition, the portrayal of 
persecution in John is general and vague. Jesus’ sufferings are a 
model for the sufferings of his followers in the theology of the gospel 
(15:18). The only concrete actions against Jesus’ followers are the 
expulsion from the synagogue and murder. Even the death threat in 
John 16:2 is presented on a very general level and contains tradi- 
tional topics common to all early Christian descriptions.'” There is 
no reference to the most likely form of physical violence, synagogue 
discipline. The symbolic universe reflected in the text may have 
developed over the course of a long time and be based on those 
things that the Johannine Christians learned to know of general early 


185 Setzer 1994, 144. In a similar vein with full discussion Lieu 1996, 132-135 
and 1998, 279-295; Rajak 2001, 511-533. For a different view, see Horbury 1998, 
154-160. Horbury takes all that Justin says of the Jews at face value and speaks 
of “corporate Jewish rejection of Christianity” (p. 158). Justin shows that “Diaspora 
contact with the Holy Land continued, and that office-holders and teachers in the 
communities began to form links with the nascent patriarchate and rabbinic move- 
ment.” Therefore Justin speaks of “continuity and cohesion in the second-century 
Jewish community.” This all is extremely unlikely, to say the least, in the light of 
recent developments in the study of early rabbinic Judaism and archacology in the 
Diaspora. 

186 Lieu 1996, 282. 

187 Cf. Segal 1981, 408 n. 44; Becker 590; J. T. Sanders 1993, 45; Setzer 1994, 96. 
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Christian experience and maybe, at least to some extent, also expe- 
rienced themselves.'** But we do not, however, need to assume any 
contemporary real world persecution behind this symbolic universe. 

I do not think that John is making “defamatory inventions”'®’ or 
that he is “indulging in paranoid fantasy,”'” even though I do not 
accept everything John says about the Jews as a direct reflection of 
the real world situation behind the text. It should be borne in mind 
that all religious groups create their distinctive symbolic universes 
around those things that are most important to them. A part of the 
Qumran community cherished the traditions of the Jerusalem tem- 
ple and imagined a world where they are a holy priesthood that 
goes to the war against the nations at the end of time; the rabbis 
devoted their lives to the study of the Torah and halakhic discussions 
and imagined a world where all goes according to their rulings; the 
Johannine Christians believed they had received God’s final revelation 
in Jesus and imagined a world where Jesus and his followers are in 
a fierce conflict with the hostile world represented by the Jews. ‘These 
imagined symbolic worlds are not true in the sense that the nations 
would have waged war against the Qumran community, the Jewish 
community would have followed all the rulings of the rabbis, and 
the Johannine Christians would have been under a constant threat 
of death from the Jews. But these worlds are not lies either in the 
sense that they would have been created to deceive. These groups 
created their distinctive symbolic universes so that they could under- 
stand themselves better in relation to the surrounding world, no mat- 
ter how distorted a picture they may have had of that world. 

It is quite conceivable that such evil things as the killing of the 
righteous take place in the symbolic worlds of religious groups, even 
though such things have not happened in the real world. According 
to rabbinic polemical tradition, the Shammaites murdered the Hillelites, 
which is highly unlikely.'”' Many scholars today are ready to admit 


188 Cf Hengel 1993, 288-289. 

189 Cf. De Boer 2001, 262. De Boer says that if the charges against the Jews in 
John are not taken as historically plausible actions of certain Jews, they must be 
“the defamatory inventions of the evangelist.” De Boer argues, of course, for the 
former alternative. 

190 Cf. Rensberger 1999, 127. Rensberger says that it may not be possible to rec- 
oncile the expulsion from the synagogue with what is known of Jewish practice 
from other ancient sources; however, we should not suspect this piece of information 
because “there is no reason to think that John is indulging in paranoid fantasy.” 

191 Cf. y. Sabb. 1:4. This charge is a late part of the anti-Shammaite polemic 
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that the persecutions described in the book of Revelation never took 
place to the extent described but are “located in the expectations of 
the author.”'” Even 1 John 3:15 indicates that one Johannine party 
feared the murderous plans of the other, even though this expecta- 
tion is most probably exaggerated.'*’ It seems that scholars are ready 
to accept John’s vague reference to the Jews killing Christians (16:2) 
as historically plausible, while they usually dismiss the passages sug- 
gesting that Christians killed each other. 

I think we should not accept John’s portrayal of murderous Jews 
as a direct reflection of the reality behind the text because other evi- 
dence remains meager. We should not try to reconstruct some unique 
and particular circumstances unattested in other sources to explain 
John’s references to the Jews. Rather, I suggest that John fits quite 
well with what we know of the development of Jewish-Christian rela- 
tions from other sources. These sources suggest that the break between 
early Christians and other Jews resulted from their views on central 
markers of Jewish identity rather than from their faith in Jesus as 
such. We do not not need to assume a violent policy by a Jewish 
establishment to explain this break. 


2.7. John in the Context of Jewish-Christians 
Relations in the First Century 


One of the basic assumptions of recent consensus is that the confession 
of Jesus as the Messiah was the reason why the Johannine Christians 
were expelled from the synagogue. It is assumed that those who 
believed in Jesus were otherwise completely observant and kept the 
whole law. The separation from the Jewish community thus took 


characteristic of the party of Hillel. See Neusner 1971, 266-268. Cf. also E. P. 
Sanders 1990, 88. Sanders notes that “the Shammaites and Hillelites did not actu- 
ally kill one another.” Hezser 1997, 243. Hezser says that one should not take the 
statement in y. Sabb. 1:4 too literally, although it “indicates the hostility which 
went with disagreements.” 

192 Räisänen 1997, 40. For the full discussion, see L. L. Thompson 1990. 

193 Cf Brown 1982, 447: “The reference to murder [in 1 John 3:15] is hyper- 
bole for maltreatment.” Rensberger 1997, 99: “Verse 15 then makes explicit the 
symbolic meaning of the example of Cain: the murderer is anyone who hates a 
brother or sister. This seems, at first glance, a very sweeping statement... [but] it 
is not necessary to suppose that the opponents posed an actual mortal danger to 
other Christians.” 
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place against the will of the Johannine Christians: “They did not 
reject the synagogue (i.e. ‘Judaism’); the synagogue rejected them.” !** 
This view does not take into account the possibility that some deci- 
sions of the Johannine group contributed to their alienation from 
other Jews.!” 

It is not likely that such a theological conviction as faith in Jesus 
as the Messiah was the main reason for the separation of the Johannine 
Christians from their parent Jewish community. It is, however, under- 
standable that this faith is presented as the main reason for the 
conflict with the Jews in John. The obsession of the Jews in John 
with faith in Jesus reflects the self-understanding of the Johannine 
community, where this faith had a crucial role. Faith in Jesus is at 
the heart of John’s theological agenda, but it does not follow from this 
that this faith was originally the most crucial issue in the controversies 
that led to the separation of the Johannine community. E. P. Sanders 
has pointed out difficulties in accepting the reasons early Christians 
give for their sufferings and rejection. Early Christians saw themselves 
as being persecuted “for the sake of Christ,” or “for his name’s sake,” 
which shows that they understood their faith in Jesus as the reason 
for the persecution; nevertheless, as Sanders notes, “the problem is 
that we cannot be sure just what it was that the other side... found 
offensive.” '°° 

Other early Christian evidence suggests that it was not theological 
disagreements concerning the role of Jesus as the Messiah that evoked 
the controversy between some non-Christian Jews and Jesus’ early 
followers. The critical study of early sources suggests that not all 
those who believed in Jesus were threatened by non-Christian Jews, 
even though early Christian writers have a tendency not to make 
any distinctions when they depict the Jewish persecution of early 
Christians. After telling of the emergence of the so-called Hellenists 
in the early church, Luke briefly mentions the persecution that fol- 
lowed Stephen’s death (Acts 8:1-3).'”” Luke says that the persecu- 
tion concerned the whole church in Jerusalem, but his picture of the 


19t Von Wahlde 2001, 443. See also Martyn 1977, 158. 

Cf. Schäfer 1975, 122: “Die Trennung von Juden und Christen erfolgte nicht 
durch die birkat ha-minim und die Festlegung des jüdischen Kanons. Sie war überhaupt 
keine einseitige jüdische ‘Willenserklärung’, sondern ein sich über einen längeren 
Zeitraum erstreckender Prozess, auf den beide Seiten Einfluss nahmen” (italics original). 

19 E, P. Sanders 1985, 284 (italics original). 


17 For a detailed discussion of the Hellenists, see Räisänen 1992, 149-202. 
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persecution is highly “schematic and unrealistic.”'”® Luke’s general- 
izing picture is in line with his description of Christians as facing a 
constant threat from the leaders of the Jews. Luke clearly has his 
own theological and political motives for depicting the Jews as per- 
secuting all early Christians.'” 

Despite his generalizing tendency, Luke admits that the apostles 
stayed in Jerusalem although others left the city as a result of the 
persecution (Acts 8:1). It is not very likely that the leaders of the 
early Christian movement would have been able to stay in Jerusalem 
if this persecution concerned all those who believed Jesus to be the 
Messiah and not a more specific group among the early Christians. 
It is more likely that these events had to do only with the group of 
Hellenists. The reasons for this early persecution were connected to 
their criticism of the temple; it may also be that the observance of 
the Torah and especially the question of circumcision played a promi- 
nent role in this early controversy.” 

Paul seems to support the conclusion that it was not faith in Jesus 
as such but observance of some Jewish practices that was crucial in 
the early controversy. In Gal 1:13-14, Paul connects his persecution 
of the church to his great zeal for Judaism and “the traditions of 
my ancestors.” It is likely that 


the zeal for the ‘traditions of the fathers’ does not refer to theological 
doctrines. Observance of the law is in focus throughout the passage. . . . 
Circumcision and the other cherished customs were at stake.*°! 


Paul’s letter to the Galatians generally shows that, still in the 50’s when 
Paul wrote this letter, circumcision was a major point of dispute 
between Paul and his opponents. In Gal 5:11 (cf. also 6:12) Paul 
regards circumcision as a means of avoiding persecution, no matter 
what kind of persecution he has in mind here.” The letter to the 
Galatians also makes it clear that the apostles, who did not share 
Paul’s liberal stance on circumcision, were in Jerusalem; there is 


198 Räisänen 1992, 156. 

199 For Luke’s motives, see J. T. Sanders 1987, 304-317; Wilson 1995, 56-71. 

200 See Räisänen 1992, 201-202. 

#1 Räisänen 1992, 23. See also Räisänen 2001, 174; Cohen 1999c, 175-195. 
Cohen notes that just as in Gal 2:14 the term iovéaiCew means “to follow the cus- 
toms and manners of the Jews,” "Iovöatouög in Gal 1:14 means “the observance 
of Jewish traditions.” 

22 Räisänen 1992, 186. 
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nothing to suggest that they were suffering persecution at the time 
Paul wrote his letter (Gal 2:1—10).?% 

Paul’s reference to the persecution of Christians in 1 Thess 2:14-16 
suggests that he has in mind actions that probably concerned only 
a certain group of early Christians.”®* Paul uses several traditional 
topoi in 1 Thess 2:15, as he describes the persecution in Judaea; he 
says that the Jews “killed both the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and 
drove us out; they displease God and oppose everyone.” In v. 16, 
however, Paul clearly differs from traditional polemics against the 
Jews as he says that the Jews “hinder us from speaking to the gen- 
tiles so that they may be saved.’”” It is noteworthy that when Paul 
ceases using traditional motifs and gives an actual example of Jewish 
persecution, he has in mind the problems related to the gentile mis- 
sion. Presumably, circumcision was again one of the most important 
of these problems. 

It seems that not all early Christians were being persecuted alike. 
The reason why some early Christians were harassed by their fel- 
low Jews was not their faith in Jesus as such, but deviation from 
religious practices based on the Torah. 

It is understandable that faith in Jesus as the Messiah was not the 
main cause of early conflict in the light of those beliefs that were 
connected to the expectation of a messiah in first century Judaism. 
The expectation of a messiah could find support in some scriptural 
passages (e.g., Jer 23:5-6; Isa 9:7), and we have evidence that this 
expectation was alive at the beginning of the common era (Pss. Sol. 
17; 1QS 9:9-11 and some other texts of the Qumran community). 
However, it seems that many scholars have overstated the role of 
messianic expectations among different Jewish groups. As E. P. Sanders 
notes, “the expectation of a messiah was not the rule.” Furthermore, 


3 E, P. Sanders 1985, 283-284. 

* "This passage has often been regarded as an interpolation, especially because 
it seems to contradict what Paul says in Rom 11:25ff But the differences between 
these two passages may be explained on the basis of different situations. See Holtz 
1986, 97 and 109-110; Räisänen 1987, 263 n. 171. 

2 For the traditional topics in v. 15, see Holtz 1986, 103-106. Holtz says that 
v. 16a marks “eine erhebliche Verschiebung” from traditional polemics (p. 106). In 
v. 16, Paul may refer to his own difficulties with ‘the Jews,’ who have tried to hin- 
der his mission to the gentiles. Cf. Räisänen 1987, 263 n. 171. 

206 E, P, Sanders 1992, 295. Cf also W. D. Davies 1999, 32: “There is little in 
the Tanak or in later Jewish sources to justify the elevation ascribed to the Messiah 
in Christian theology.” 
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there was not a fixed idea of what a messiah would be like. Some 
texts from the Qumran community show that the expectation of at 
least two or perhaps even three different messianic figures had an 
important part in the community’s hopes for the future.” Although 
the expectation of multiple messianic figures would have been unusual 
among other Jews, we have no evidence that these messianic beliefs 
had any role in the development that led to the separation of the 
Qumran community from the surrounding society. Messianic beliefs 
did not lead to an open schism between different groups if they were 
not connected to the questions concerning the practice of religion.” 

I do not suggest that the question of Jesus’ messianity would not 
have evoked any discussion among non-Christian Jews. It is most 
probable that the claims that Jesus is the Messiah were debated 
among non-Christian Jews, and, to the best of our knowledge, these 
claims were refuted by the majority of the Jews. As Stephen G. 
Wilson says, 


messianic differences could lead to puzzlement and frustration that the 
Jews would not believe, but rarely to outright schism—precisely what 
we would expect since Judaism itself allowed for a considerable range 
of messianic convictions." 


The Christian claims for Jesus’ messianity could have become a real 
stumbling block between Christian and non-Christian Jews in a sit- 
uation in which similar kinds of claims were made for some other 
messianic candidate. This may have been one of the reasons why 
Christians were persecuted during the Bar Cochba revolt because, 


207 


For different messianic figures at Qumran, see Beall 2001, 125-146. 

#8 Thus also W. D. Davies 1999, 60. Cf. also pp. 206-208. Davies says of the 
Johannine community that “it was not messianism as such that the sages objected 
to but the Christian variety of it.” This leads Davies to conclude that in the period 
after 70 C.E. “the center of the sages’ concentration had shifted to the claims of 
Jesus of Nazareth, which now that so many Gentiles had so obviously embraced 
Jesus, was taken with a new seriousness by the sages.” Therefore, according to 
Davies, “until the success of the Gentile mission—a visible fact, not merely a spec- 
ulation—had emerged, the sages could have regarded early Christianity as a pass- 
ing phenomenon.” I do not accept Davies’ views of rabbinic Judaism as the main 
opponent of the Johannine Christians, but he is probably right as he says that the 
growing role of gentile Christianity was important to the separation of Christianity 
from Judaism. Also Schiffman (1985, 75-78) says that the ascendancy of gentile 
Christianity made the rabbis deal with Christians as members of different religion. 
This suggests that the faith in Jesus as the Messiah was not alone a sufficient rea- 
son for the parting of the ways. 

209 Wilson 1995, 7. 
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at least in some circles, Bar Cochba was regarded as the Messiah.?'° 
But the atmosphere and circumstances during the revolt were excep- 
tional, not typical of Jewish-Christian relations in general. The exam- 
ple of Bar Cochba shows, on the one hand, that in some particular 
circumstances Christian faith in Jesus as the Messiah could have 
become unacceptable in the eyes of other Jews. On the other hand, 
however, even some rabbis and part of the masses regarded Bar 
Cochba as the Messiah, which shows that it was fully possible to 
adopt messianic beliefs and remain a loyal Jew.*!! 

The particular circumstances of the Bar Cochba revolt notwith- 
standing, it seems that the early Christian faith in Jesus as the Messiah 
could lead to an open break with non-Christian Jews only in the 
case of those who somehow called into question the significance of 
some religious practices on the basis of this faith. As Reuven Kimelman 
notes, “one who celebrates as a Jew functions as a Jew.” However, 
Kimelman continues that 


this does not negate the assumption that change in belief can gener- 
ate change in ritual—only that it is change of ritual itself that brings 
about a shift in the boundary markers of religious community.?'? 


The faith in Jesus as the Messiah may have had an important role 
in the separation of early Christians from other Jews if it led to the 
abandonment of some central Jewish religious practices. This is what 
happened in the case of the Hellenists and later in the Pauline churches, 
and this may have happened in the community of Matthew, although 
he emphasizes in his gospel that Jesus has not come to abolish the 


210 Wilson 1995, 7. For the question whether Bar Cochba was regarded as the 


Messiah or not, see Reinhartz 1989, 171-194. Reinhartz argues that “there was no 
single view or perception of Bar Kosiba among the rabbis or indeed among the 
populace as a whole” (p. 194). Some circles regarded him as the Messiah, which 
evoked criticism when revolt failed. Some other circles were impressed by Bar 
Cochba’s success and regarded him as a great military leader but not necessarily 
as the Messiah. Both these views probably originated already from the period of 
the revolt’s success. 

2!' For a different view, see Wengst 1992, 99. Wengst says that the faith in Jesus 
as the Messiah and the messianic claims made for Bar Cochba were different. No 
one regarded Bar Cochba as the Messiah after the failure of his revolt, whereas 
faith in Jesus as the Messiah emerged only after his death. Wengst says that the 
early Christian faith in Jesus as the Messiah was final and eschatological, which 
made it look like a sectarian self-understanding and thus was unacceptable for non- 
Christian Jews. But Wengst fails to explain why not all who believed Jesus to be 
the resurrected Messiah were persecuted. 

212 Kimelman 1999, 305. 
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law and the prophets but to fulfil them (Matt 5:17). After discussing 
Matthew’s view of salvation, Petri Luomanen concludes that 


we can be quite sure that his [i.e., Matthew’s] stance has been more 
liberal than in the communities of his Jewish contemporaries. Most 
probably, circumcision was not required in connection with the baptism, 
and food laws and Sabbath observance were not practiced literally.?" 


Craig E. Evans is on the right track when he says that “Christianity’s 
radical view of proselyzation” explains “why Christianity eventually 
emerged as an essentially non-Jewish religious movement.””'* Evans 
also notes that “the real cause of the rift was the role of Torah” 
and not “High Christology,” even though this is claimed by some 
scholars.” Questions related to Jesus’ person could have been 
significant if they changed the attitude of the believers to the particular 
markers of Jewish identity.?'® 


2.8. Conclusion: A New Way to Assess John’s Fewishness 


This survey has made it clear that we can no longer regard John’s 
portrayal of the Jews and Jewishness as a response to the hostile pol- 
icy of the rabbinic establishment. ‘The separation of the Johannine 
group from the synagogue was not due to the violent policy of the 
early rabbinic movement. There was not a strong leadership class 
in post-70 Jewish communities which could have defined a new ortho- 
doxy where there would have been no place for those who believed 
Jesus to be the Messiah. Early Christian evidence does not yield 
support for the idea that Christians were facing Jewish persecution 


23 Luomanen 1998, 283. 

214 Evans 1993, 12. 

215 Evans 1993, 12 n. 18. Thus also Stemberger 1977, 18; Grabbe 1977, 150-151; 
Kimelman 1999, 305. 

216 For a different view, see Luz 1999, 64-73. Luz sees that the Christian con- 
fession of Jesus played a crucial role in the partings of the ways between Judaism 
and Christianity. Luz notes that the significance of this issue is in peculiar contrast 
to the fact that in Judaism the messianic question was not usually a starting point 
for a schism: “Der Autoritätanspruch Jesu war so umfassend, dass es zum Konflikt 
kommen musste” (p. 70, italics original). But if Jesus already started the separation 
of Christianity from Judaism, it is difficult to understand why Jesus’ followers were, 
long after Jesus’ death, very much caught up in discussions concerning the central 
markers of Jewish identity. E. P. Sanders notes (1985, 246) that such controversies 
are incomprehensible had Jesus already taken a critical attitude towards the law. 
Thus also Räisänen 1992, 164. 
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sometime at the end of the first century. It seems also that it was 
especially those matters connected to basic matters of Jewish iden- 
tity that caused a break between some early Christians and other 
Jews, not merely faith in Jesus as the Messiah. 

I suggest that things did not go differently in the case of the 
Johannine community. We do not need an outdated view of early 
rabbis as the new leaders of the people to explain the break between 
the Johannine community and its parent body. Instead of speculat- 
ing what the alleged opponents of the Johannine Christians may 
have done, I propose that we should ask how these Christians them- 
selves saw their faith in relation to basic markers of Jewish identity. 
This leads to the question: What is John’s relationship to central 
matters of Jewish identity? I search for an answer to this question 
in the following chapters, where I analyze what John says about 
some matters that were essential to Jewishness. I suggest that this 
analysis shows that the relationship of the Johannine community to 
their Jewish heritage was highly ambivalent, which speaks for a grow- 
ing alienation from the community’s Jewish roots. 


CHAPTER THREE 


JESUS, THE JEWS, AND THE WORSHIP OF GOD 


3.1. Jesus in the Temple of the Jews (2:15-22) 


In the Johannine temple episode (John 2:13-22), Jesus seems to know 
exactly what he is doing when he drives the sellers of the animals 
and the money changers out of the temple. But the text does not 
clearly explain why he did so. At first glance, Jesus seems to be upset 
by the present conditions in the temple and hence wants to reform 
the cult (vv. 14-16). Later on, however, he speaks of the destruction 
and the raising of the temple, but he does not have in his mind the 
material temple in Jerusalem but his own body (vv. 19-21). Jesus’ 
relationship to one of the basic matters of Jewish identity is thus 
ambivalent: he is portrayed both as a pious Jew who fights for the 
sanctity of the material temple and as a replacement for the Jerusalem 
temple. The story suggests that Jesus’ exemplary Jewishness has an 
important but still limited role in the symbolic world of the Johannine 
Christians: it serves to show the superiority of their faith to temple- 
oriented Judaism and thus justifies the displacement of the Jewish 
cult by faith in Jesus. 


The Context of the Scene 


Jesus and the group designated as ‘the Jews’ meet for the first time 
in John when he goes to the temple in Jerusalem at the time of 
Passover. Just before this meeting, the narrator relates Jesus’ mira- 
cle at the wedding in Cana (2:1-11). The juxtaposition of these two 
incidents at the beginning of Jesus’ career suggests that the latter 
one is meant to both parallel and contrast with the former one.! 
According to the narrator’s concluding remark, Jesus performed his 
first sign (onueiov) in Cana and revealed his glory to his disciples, 
who believed in him (2:11). In the temple episode, the Jews demand 
that Jesus show them a sign (onueiov) that legitimates his action in 


' Thus Fortna 1988, 125. Cf also Schnackenburg I 359. 
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the temple (2:18). In his answer to the Jews, Jesus speaks of his com- 
ing death and resurrection although the Jews understand that he is 
speaking of the destruction and the raising of the temple (2:19—22). 
Jesus’ coming death and resurrection are thus ‘a sign’, but the Jews 
in the story do not understand this. Jesus’ sign to the Jews is con- 
trasted to his earlier sign to the disciples. These two groups are 
clearly distinct from each other right at the beginning of the gospel. 
The disciples belong to the insiders to whom Jesus reveals his glory, 
whereas the Jews are outsiders. Furthermore, the faith of the disci- 
ples is contrasted to the misunderstanding of the Jews.’ 

There is a further point of contact between the Cana miracle and 
Jesus’ action in the temple. The narrator refers to the religious cus- 
toms of the Jews in a narrative aside, mentioning “six stone water 
jars used for the Jewish rites of purification” (2:6). The mention of 
the Jewish rites of purification introduces a new symbolic level of 
meaning into the story; Jesus’ miracle demonstrates that the old reli- 
gious order of the Jews is replaced by a new one brought by Jesus. 
This theme is developed further in the following temple episode 
where Jesus’ body is presented as the new temple. Both of these sto- 
ries imply that Jesus substitutes for religious institutions of the Jews.* 
Thus the temple scene already makes clear to the reader Jesus’ atti- 
tude towards Jewish traditions at the beginning of the gospel. ‘This 
episode foreshadows Jesus’ conflict with the Jews described later in 
the gospel. This probably explains why the temple episode appears 
at the very beginning of Jesus’ public career in John while the story 
is connected to Jesus’ last days in Jerusalem in the synoptics (Mark 
11:15-18 and par). 


Jesus’ Action in the Temple 


The narrator speaks of the Passover of the Jews at the beginning of 
the temple episode (2:13); he emphasizes the Jewishness of different 
festivals and customs in a similar way elsewhere in the gospel (2:6; 


N 


Fortna 1988, 126. 
’ Brown 125. 
* Dodd 1953, 303; Brown 104; Lindars 133; Derrett 1977, 90; Fortna 1988, 125; 
Schnelle 1996, 369-371. 
° Thus Hoskyns 198; Cullmann 1959-60, 42; Barrett 195; Brown 118; Schnacken- 
burg I 368-370; Lindars 135-137; Derrett 1977, 90-91; Fortna 1988, 125; Söding 
1992, 50; E. P. Sanders 1993, 67-68. 
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4:9; 5:1; 6:4; 7:2; 11:55; 18:20, 39; 19:3, 40). It has been claimed 
that these references aim to anchor John’s story firmly within a 
Jewish context.° But why would it have been necessary to insist upon 
Jewishness in a narrative where it is self-evident that everything takes 
place in a Jewish world? These references suggest rather that the 
relationship of the writer and his readers to the matters connected 
to Jewish identity was somehow endangered—or even broken—in 
the real world. As Robert Kysar writes, 


the effect is to align the reader with the perspective of the narrator, 
who is separated from Judaism. Those who ‘own’ the festivals are ‘Jews,’ 
and the narrator is neither a Jew nor leads the reader to Jewishness.’ 


Although the narrator looks at Passover from the point of view of 
an outsider, the text does not suggest that Jesus is unlike other Jews 
who start a pilgrimage to Jerusalem at the time of Passover.’ Rather, 
Jesus acts like any other pious Jew. His dramatic action in the tem- 
ple is in accordance with his portrait as a pious Jew. Jesus finds in 
the temple those who were selling oxen and sheep and doves, and 
the money changers (v. 14). It is said that “making a whip of cords, 
he drove them all, with the sheep and oxen, out of the temple.” 
The Greek text is not quite clear as to whether Jesus drove out the 
animals only or the vendors of the animals as well: the word “all” 
(né&vtoc, masc.) can refer to both words. 

In its present position, nävrag seems to refer to the sellers, but 
then the following phrase té te npóßata Kai tod Boas is problematic. 
It would be natural to take the expression te... «at (not used else- 
where in John) as an apposition, but in that case one would expect 
that the form rävra would have been used for ravrag (“he drove 
them all out, both the sheep and oxen”).” In the present form of 
the text, té te mpdBata Kai todg Boas is not an apposition but an 
advancement on what was said earlier (“he drove out them all, and 


° Thus Moloney 1993, 95; R. F. Collins 2001, 283. 

” Kysar 1993, 115. In a similar vein, Schnackenburg I 361; D. M. Smith 1984, 202. 

8 Pace Haenchen 198; Becker 146. 

> Because of these problems, many scholars have taken the words tå te npóßata 
Kai tov Boag as a secondary editorial addition. See Wellhausen 15; Bauer 44; 
Bultmann 86 n. 10; Bammel 1970, 16 n. 23; Lindars 138. According to Chilton 
(1997, 444—445), this aporia indicates that two different versions of the story—a 
synoptic-like version where oxen and sheep were not mentioned and another ver- 
sion that mentioned oxen and sheep—are conflated in John. 
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also the sheep and oxen”).'° This, however, is not a normal way to 
use the connective te... «at.'' But this mention seems to have been 
so important that the narrator has been ready to break the smooth 
progression of the story to make clear that Jesus also drove the sheep 
and the oxen out of the temple. This is understandable when we 
realize that it is exactly their presence in the temple that would be 
most scandalous to a pious Jew in John’s story. 

The synoptic parallel stories do not mention that there were oxen 
and sheep in the temple (Mark 11:15-18; Matt 21:12-17; Luke 
19:45-48). The sale of oxen and sheep is highly unlikely in the tem- 
ple area, no matter whether the word iepöv in John 2:14 refers to 
the court of the gentiles only or to the temple area as a whole.” 
This kind of trade is unattested in other sources even though some 
scholars have maintained that there was a flourishing trade in animals 
for sacrifice in the temple area.'” Some scholars try to explain the 
presence of oxen and sheep in the temple by referring to temporary 
arrangements introduced by Caiaphas in the time of Jesus.’ But 


10 Thus Schnackenburg I (362 n. 1) and most translations. 

l In this interpretation te... «at comes close in meaning the adverbial mean- 
ing of «at (also), but this is not the normal usage of the construction in Greek. See 
Denniston 1954, 497: “te, like kat, is used both as a simple collective and as a 
prepatory particle in corresponsion, te...te, te... Kat. But it hardly, if at all, 
shares the adverbial function of kat, ‘also.’” 

” Brown (115) says iepöv in v. 14 means the court of the gentiles, while vaög 
in vv. 19-21 refers to the temple proper. Moloney (1993, 96 n. 11) says that iepöv 
usually refers to the temple as a whole, which suggests that this is the meaning 
intended by the author in v. 14. I believe that Moloney is right. 

13 Jeremias 1958, 55; Schnackenburg I 361 n. 4. For criticism of this view, see 
E. Stegemann 1990, 508 n. 23; Chilton 1997, 446. 

" Thus Eppstein 1964, 42-58. Eppstein refers to some late rabbinic texts according 
to which the Sanhedrin was expelled from its usual meeting place in the temple to 
the place on the Mount of Olives called Hanuth forty years before the destruction 
of the temple. Hanuth was known as a place where sacrificial animals were sold. 
Eppstein says that Caiaphas expelled the Sanhedrin and then for the first time allowed 
merchants to sell their sacrificial objects within the temple area in order to damage 
the trade in Hanuth where the expelled Sanhedrin gathered. Eppstein is followed 
by Brown 119 (but see cautions in Brown 1994, 350); Lindars 138; Chilton 1992, 
107-108 and 1997, 447-449. This solution is, to say the least, not convincing. The 
Mishnah does not mention the expulsion of the Sanhedrin, but rather presupposes 
that the Sanhedrin met in its ordinary meeting place until the the destruction of 
the temple. Cf. Schürer 1979, 225. According to Schürer, the tradition concerning 
the transfer of the meetings of the Sanhedrin is “without serious support.” Furthermore, 
there is no evidence of the connection between the alleged expulsion of the Sanhedrin 
and the trade in animals within the temple area. For criticism of Eppstein, see 
Haenchen 199-200; Evans 1997, 429-432. Despite his critical remarks, Evans seems 
to regard Eppstein’s proposal as a possible one (p. 436). 
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these attempts are not convincing. E. P. Sanders has pointed that a 
flock and a herd would have caused a great disturbance among the 
worshipers, and, moreover, the excrement of animals would have 
profaned the holy area. It is highly unrealistic to think that shep- 
herds daily drove flocks and herds up the steps to the holy mountain 
through the porticoes of the temple and also brought all the hay and 
straw needed by ruminants.’ Furthermore, an individual was not 
required to sacrifice an ox, and even if the individual could sacrifice 
an ox as a burnt offering or as a shared offering, only a very few 
people could have afforded to do so. It would have been of no use 
to keep a herd of cattle available for purchase.'° We do not know 
exactly how the worshipers obtained the sacrificial victims, but it is 
highly unlikely that the trade of quadrupeds ever took place on the 
temple mount; pilgrims may have obtained the animals they needed 
from licensed dealers outside the city.'’ 

As many scholars have noticed, John is ignorant of the arrange- 
ments in the temple and his description is unrealistic.'® John’s descrip- 
tion may not be based on historical facts, but it is clear that Jesus’ 
reaction to the conditions in the temple as presented in the story is 
reasonable for a pious Jew. If the quadrupeds had been brought 
mside the temple area and been sold there, every devout Jew would 
have had a reason to protest against the profanation of the temple." 

However, it is not clear whether other Jews would have agreed 
with Jesus’ following words to the dove sellers, “Take these things 
out of here! Stop making my Father’s house a market-place!” (v. 16). 
Unlike the trade in oxen and sheep, the sale of doves was probably 
an established part of cultic affairs going on in the temple precinct.” 


1 E, P. Sanders 1992, 87-88. Cf. also M. Davies 1992, 277. 

'© Pace Chilton 1997, 448: “Indeed, any (italics original) major feast required the 
sacrifice of both oxen and sheep (cf. Num 28:11-29:38).” Chilton thinks that Jesus’ 
action in the temple may originally have taken place during the Feast of Booths 
(Sukkoth) which could explain the great number of oxen in the temple (Num 
29:12-38). But the burnt offerings at the beginning of each month (Num 28:11) or 
during the great festivals (Num 28:19, 27; 29:2, 8, 12-38) were community sacrifices 
which were supported by the temple tax collected from every adult Jew (Neh 
10:33-34). Cf. E. P. Sanders 1992, 104-105. Thus, these offerings do not explain 
why there should have been a great number of oxen for sale to ordinary people. 

" Thus E. P. Sanders 1992, 88-89. 

18 Thus Mendner 1956, 104; Derrett 1977, 83; E. Stegemann 1990, 507-508; 
E. P. Sanders 1992, 87-88; M. Davies 1992, 277; Adna 1993, 108-109. 

19 Thus also E. Stegemann 1990, 510; E. P. Sanders 1992, 87-88. 

2 Derrett 1977, 84; E. P. Sanders 1992, 88. 
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Jesus’ accusation would have been too sweeping for most Jews because 
certain amount of trade in sacrificial animals as well as the services 
of the money changers were absolutely necessary for the cult.”' But 
the Johannine Jesus is not interested in these kinds of details, but 
treats all the trade in the temple as defilement of his Father’s house. 
Thus he reacts against what would have been an apparent profa- 
nation of the temple and against what was normal business con- 
nected to the sacrificial cult. 

The narrator cites the words from Psalm 69:10, “Zeal for your 
house will consume me” to explain Jesus’ action in the temple. ‘This 
citation “emphasizes Jesus’ positive and genuine care for the tem- 
ple.” The term ‘zeal’ (6 GfjAog) is 


laden with significance in Jewish tradition where zeal often is associ- 
ated with the temple or with the maintenance of sole fidelity to God 
alone who is to be acknowledged there.” 


The narrator thus wants to present Jesus as a keen reformer of the 
cult who is upset by the present corruption of the temple and wants 
to restore its sanctity.“* This picture is somewhat ambiguous, how- 
ever, because it remains unclear whether Jesus is fighting against the 
offensive defilement of the temple or normal routines connected with 
the cult. The following dialogue between Jesus and the Jews makes 
even clearer how ambivalent Jesus’ attitude to the temple is: this 
dialogue suggests that the point of the story as a whole is not the 
reform of the cult after all. 


Jesus’ Ambwalent Attitude to the Temple 


After Jesus’ demonstration in the temple, the Jews ask Jesus to legit- 
imate his action: “What sign can you show us for doing this? (v. 18).” 
Jesus does not answer the question directly but begins to speak about 
the destruction and the raising of the temple: “Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up” (v. 19). Jesus uses expressions 
that make the following confusion of the Jews understandable and 
that also make the reader aware of another level of meaning of these 
words. The verbs ‘destroy’ (Abo) and ‘raise’ (éyetpw) can refer to a 


2! Thus E. P. Sanders 1985, 61-65; Neusner 1989, 22-23. 

2 Seeley 1993, 273. 

3 Lieu 1999, 68. 

> Cf. Büchsel 47; McKelvey 1969, 77-78; M. Davies 1992, 233; Söding 1992, 47. 
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building or to the body of Jesus; the verb &yeipw and the temporal 
expression év tptoiv Nu£poıg” in particular direct the thoughts of the 
reader to the resurrection of Jesus.” 

Jesus’ reply to the Jews does not contain the requested sign. An 
unbiased reader may consider Jesus’ answer both incomprehensible 
and unfair, but the Johannine narrator does not have a reader of 
this kind in mind.” The point of view of the Jews is restricted to 
the time of the story, but the narrator helps the reader to under- 
stand Jesus’ words from a post-resurrection perspective, revealing that 
Jesus is no longer speaking of the Jerusalem temple but of the tem- 
ple of his body (vv. 21-22). This information helps the reader to see 
that Jesus’ saying on the destruction and the raising of the temple 
refers to his death and resurrection. This also makes it understand- 
able why Jesus’ saying differs from some parallel passages in other 
sources in a significant way: in other forms of the temple saying, it 
is Jesus himself who destroys the temple, but in John it is the Jews 
who are the destroyers (cf. Matt 26:61; 27:40; Mark 14:58; 15:29; 
Acts 6:14; Gos. Thom. 71). The Johannine form of the saying already 
suggests at this point of the gospel narrative that the Jews will even- 
tually destroy Jesus. The reader knows from a retrospective per- 
spective that the Jews will fulfill Jesus’ command “Destroy this temple,” 
no matter how these words are understood in detail.” 


25 Many scholars note that the expression év tptotv nu£paıg is not the same as 
the expressions used most often in connection with Jesus’ resurrection (ti Huépa th 
zpim: “on the third day” 1 Cor 15:4; Matt 16:21 and others; petà tpeig huépag: 
Mark 8:31 and others). According to them, Jesus’ original saying was not refering 
to the resurrection, but the temporal expression v tpıoiv Nu£poıg meant only a 
short but unspecified period of time (“I will build it in a trice”). Thus, for exam- 
ple, Bultmann 88-89 n. 7; Lindars 143. Be that as it may, in John’s final narra- 
tive v tpioùv nu£poug refers clearly to the resurrection of Jesus. 

» For a different view, see Moloney 1993, 99: “The use of the future tense ‘I 
will raise it up in three days’ can only be a mystery for the reader. There has been 
nothing in the narrative so far that would give the reader any indication of what 
‘raising up’ might mean. ... As yet the reader is almost as ignorant as ‘the Jews.’” 
Moloney means by “the reader” an implied reader who reads the gospel for the 
first time and does not have much knowledge of the story beforehand. It must be 
asked, however, whether this definition of the implied reader is very useful in the 
study of the gospels that probably were meant to be read again and again. It is 
clear that John’s reader is supposed to know something of the story beforehand; 
for example, John 2:22 mentions the resurrection of Jesus as a known fact (cf. 
Culpepper 1983, 222). Moloney admits that “the intended readers” (i.e., the read- 
ers in the Johannine community) may have seen the connection between Jesus’ 
words in v. 19 and his resurrection (p. 99 n. 27). 

°7 Mendner 1956, 99-100. 


° Some have taken the words Avoate tov vaov todtov as having an ironic, 
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The narrator’s comment in vv. 21-22 suggests that his interest 
has shifted totally from the material temple to the temple of Jesus’ 
body. But Jesus’ words in v. 19 also say something of the fate of 
the material temple to the reader who is aware of the destruction 
of the Jerusalem temple in 70 c.E. Jesus’ play with the words seems 
to have 


a double edge: on the one hand drawing an equation between the 
rejection of Jesus and the destruction of temple, and on the other 
replacing that temple with the exalted Christ.” 


Thus Jesus’ temple saying foreshadows the destruction of the temple 
and suggests that the Jews were responsible for it.” This view is also 
expressed in John 11:48 where the Pharisees and the high priests 
fear that the Romans will come and take away the temple (tónoç) 
and the nation, if they do not punish Jesus; the reader can grasp the 
irony of the scene because the very thing the leaders tried to avoid 
by deciding to kill Jesus later came true as the temple was destroyed.”' 
Thus, the gospel narrative as a whole is composed with the destruc- 
tion of the temple in mind, even though this destruction is not explic- 
itly predicted as in the synoptics (Mark 13:2; Matt 24:2; Luke 19: 
42-43; 21:6). 

We seem to have in John 2:13-22 two different understandings 
of Jesus’ relationship to the temple. His action implies that he is furi- 
ous because of the defilement of the temple and that he wants to 
reform the cult. His dialogue with the Jews, however, suggests that 


prophetic imperative meaning, “Go ahead and do this and see what happens.” See 
Bultmann 88; Brown 115; Wead 1970, 65; Becker 148. Some see here a condi- 
tional use of the imperative, “If you destroy.” Thus Blass/Debrunner/Rehkopf 
1984 § 387.2; Dodd 1953, 302 n. 1; Schnackenburg I 365 n. 1; Porter 1989, 428. 
Some others take the words as having a future meaning, “You will destroy.” See 
Bauer 45; E. Stegemann 1990, 509. 

” Duke 1985, 50. 

»° Cf. Bultmann 88; McKelvey 1969, 78-79; Wead 1970, 65; Léon-Dufour 1981, 
447; Schnelle 1996, 368. 

*! Cf. Schnackenburg II 449; Pancaro 1975, 121-122; Barrett 405; Culpepper 
1983, 169-130; Duke 1985, 113; Becker 432; Myllykoski 1991, 75. 

” Pace Lieu 1999, 66: “At no time in the Johannine ministry does Jesus speak 
words of judgment against or anticipate the destruction within the divine dispen- 
sation of the Temple—indeed he does not talk about the Temple at all.” But John’s 
indirect references to the destruction of the temple are understandable in a con- 
text where this event was already taken for granted. It belonged to the past but 
was not a matter of urgent and immediate concern, as may have been the case in 
some earlier traditions. 
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the real point of the story is not in the material temple, the destruction 
of which is already anticipated. Most scholars emphasize the latter 
part of the story and say that Jesus’ body is here presented as the 
substitute for the temple and the cult.” However, it must be asked 
what the function of the earlier part of the story is. Does it stem 
from the tradition which was no longer relevant to the evangelist?** 

The portrayal of a furious Jesus in the temple is not necessarily 
superfluous to the present narrative, but there is a connection between 
the two parts of the temple episode. In his zealous defense of the 
temple and its sanctity, Jesus stands in the best Jewish traditions; as 
a matter of fact, he is presented as more Jewish than his Jewish con- 
temporaries who profaned the temple. The presence of oxen and 
sheep in the temple highlights the corrupt conditions in the temple 
and betrays the degeneration of Jesus’ contemporaries.” Thus both 
Jesus’ demonstration in the temple and its eventual destruction are 
made to be seen as justified. From the Johannine point of view, the 
failure of the Jews to observe the sanctity of the material temple 
leads to its replacement by the temple of Jesus’ body. 

The view that the profanation of the cult leads to God’s punishment 
is well attested in the scriptures.*° According to John, Jesus’ contem- 
poraries are thus guilty of the same crime their forefathers have been 
punished for many times.” However, when Jesus visits the temple 
later in the gospel, there is no reference to Jesus’ demonstration. 
The narrator does not mention the temple episode as one of the 
reasons that led to Jesus’ death, although this is suggested in the episode 
itself (2:16). Jesus’ devout criticism of the temple and the insistence 
on his exemplary Jewishness have an important but limited role in 
the gospel; they aim to justify the displacement of the Jewish cult 
by faith in Jesus. 


3 Dodd 1953, 301-302; Schnackenburg I 370; Brown 124-125; Barrett 195; 
Hartman 1989, 70-79; Schnelle 1996, 371. For a different view, see Lieu 1999, 63-64. 

3t Thus Bultmann 85-86; Becker 147. 

3 Bammel (1970, 16) notes that the introduction of the oxen and sheep to the 
original temple episode betrays “an anti-cultic tendency.” According to Chilton 
(1997, 448), “the specific reference to oxen and sheep does play into the hands of 
the anti-cultic tendency of the early Church.” However, Chilton thinks that this 
reference is not an invention of this anti-cultic tendency but is based on true arrange- 
ments in the temple in Jesus’ time. 

3° 2 Chr 29:6-9; Isa 1:10-20; Jer 7:1-15; Ezek 5:1-11; 8-11; Mal 1:6-2:9; 3:1-3. 

*” Cf. Brown 122. 
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After the temple episode, the theme of worship reappears in the 
gospel when Jesus meets an unnamed Samaritan woman at a well. 
The Jews are not present in the scene but the discussion says a lot 
about them. A theme that runs through the whole scene is the breach 
between the Jews and the Samaritans. Jesus adopts the point of view 
of the Jews as he speaks with the Samaritan woman. He even states 
that “we know what we worship, for salvation is from the Jews” 
(v. 22b). At first glance, this statement seems to contradict other pas- 
sages in the gospel where Jesus distances himself from the Jews and 
claims that they do not know and have not ever known the Father 
(5:37-38; 7:28-29; 8:55). Many scholars have suggested, therefore, 
that the saying in 4:22 should not be regarded as an integral part 
of the narrative.” My suggestion, however, is that the saying is a 
crucial part of the narrative which shows how the salvation that 
comes from the Jews is now received by the non-Jews, the Samaritans. 
An ambivalence that characterizes the gospel as a whole is also evi- 
dent in this passage: the scene emphasizes the Jewishness of Jesus 
and the salvation brought by him, but, at the same time, it contains 
features pointing away from Jewish concerns. 


The Context of the Scene 


In John 3:1-21 it is told how a representative of the Jews, Nicodemus, 
failed to understand who Jesus is. At the beginning of John 4, Jesus 
leaves the land of the Jews, and starts to Galilee through the land 
of the Samaritans, with whom the Jews have no dealings. The episode 
in ch. 4 comes to an end as the Samaritans recognize Jesus as the 
Savior of the world (v. 42). The way the Samaritans accept Jesus is 
contrasted with Nicodemus’ previous failure to receive him. The 
whole story illustrates, therefore, how Jesus moves away from the 
Jews to non-Jews who welcome him. The narrator’s remark that the 
Jews do not deal with the Samaritans adds irony to the story (v. 9): 
a representative of Jesus’ own nation failed to receive Jesus, while 
those despised by the Jews accept him. 

The larger narrative context is important for the interpretation of 
the words “salvation is from the Jews” (4:22). The expression eivan 


» For the full discussion, see van Belle 2001, 370-400. 
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êk is a common one in John, and in many cases it means roughly 
the same as the expression Epxeodaı éx. Both expressions are used 
to refer to a place or an origin from which a person or a thing 
comes (for example, 1:44, 46; 7:22, 41, 52; 11:1). In 4:22 the expression 
is used in the same way: the origin of salvation is from the Jews.” 
Although salvation originates from the Jews, the present context of 
the saying implies that salvation is now on its way away from them. 
Salvation is from the Jews to whom Jesus has come (1:11), but in 
the Johannine narrative it is others, non-Jews, who receive salvation.“ 


‘The Fathers’ and the Worship of the Father 


At first glance, the theme of the right place for worship seems to 
be loosely connected to the rest of the dialogue in John 4. The dis- 
cussion between Jesus and the Samaritan woman is full of suprising 
changes of the subject of conversation. In spite of these twists in the 
narrative, the different parts are connected to each other, and so 
each individual theme in the dialogue should be seen in light of the 
whole conversation. The earlier dialogue concerning the difference 
between the water drawn from Jacob’s well and the living water 
given by Jesus foreshadows the contrast between the old forms of 
worship and the worship in spirit and truth. The allusions to the 
patriarchal traditions are significant for the interpretation of the story. 
The incident takes place in a field that Jacob gave to his son Joseph, 
and the well located there is called “Jacob’s well” (vv. 5-6).* 
Furthermore, the woman reminds Jesus of the origin of the well and 
contrasts Jesus and Jacob: “Are you greater than our ancestor Jacob, 
who gave us the well, and with his sons and his flocks drank from 
it?” (v. 12). It is important to ask why Jesus and Jacob are con- 
trasted in the story. To answer this question, we must examine the 
relationship of the Samaritans to the scriptural patriarchs and the 
different views on the origin of the Samaritans in Jewish tradition. 


3 Thus de la Potterie 1983, 90-91. For a different view, see Mussner 1979, 51. 
According to Mussner, the words “salvation is from the Jews” do not mean “sal- 
vation comes from the Jews.” In the pre-Johannine tradition, the sentence meant 
that “the eschatological salvation of the world still remains with Judaism.” The 
evangelist confessed the Jewish roots of the church through the positive reception 
of this verse. But Mussner’s interpretation makes the sentence a general theologi- 
cal statement detached from its context. 

1 Meeks 1967, 41 n. 2; O’Day 1986, 70; Koester 1990, 672. 

" For attempts to locate Jacob’s well, see Zangenberg 1998, 96-106. 
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The only passage that explicitly mentions “the Samaritans” (IR; 
LXX: Yopapttot) in the Hebrew Bible is 2 Kgs 17:24-41. In this 
context, the name refers to those inhabitants of Samaria who were 
brought to Assyria after the downfall of the northern kingdom 
(v. 29). It is said that these people feared the Lord but, at the same 
time, served their own gods (vv. 32-33; v. 41). In later Jewish tradi- 
tion, this text was taken as an account of the origin of the Samaritan 
people. The earliest evidence of this comes from Josephus, but it is 
probable that he already draws upon an existing anti-Samaritan tra- 
dition (Ant. 9.288-291).” But elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible the 
inhabitants of Samaria are not necessarily depicted as non-Jews. ‘The 
Chronicles does not mention the change in the population after the 
downfall of the northern kingdom; rather, the inhabitants of Samaria 
are a part of the people of Israel, descendants of Israelite tribes.” 
This view is not too far removed from the later claims of the 
Samaritans themselves—that they are the descendants of Joseph.“ 
Many biblical prophets also continue to refer to the people in Samaria 
by the name Ephraim, even after the downfall of the northern king- 
dom.*” Samaria included most of the territories that were given to 
the two sons of Joseph, Ephraim and Manassch (Josh 16-17), and 
it is thus natural to connect the residents of this area to these two 
sons of Joseph. The testimony in the Hebrew Bible concerning the 
origin of the Samaritans is thus not uniform, even though from a 
later Jewish point of view, they were mostly regarded as non-Jews.“ 

The claim that the Samaritans regarded themselves as descendants 
of Joseph’s two sons appears for the first time in Josephus (Ant. 9.291; 
11.341). According to Josephus, the Samaritans claimed that they 
were related to the Jews through common ancestors, especially when 
they saw the Jews prospering; when the Jews were in trouble, how- 
ever, the Samaritans denied any kinship with them. This account 
reflects, however, Josephus’ own anti-Samaritan bias; it does not tell 


1 See Coggins 1987, 260. 

13 See Japhet 1989 (1973), 325-334; Williamson 1977, 97-131; Cogan 1988, 
289-292. 

" Cogan 1988, 292. 

® For example, Jer 31:17-20; 23:5-6; Zech 9:13; 10:6f. Cf. MacDonald 1964, 
22-24. 

* Olsson 1974, 141, n. 18. 

4 Even though rabbinic tradition in its entirety negates the Israelite origin of the 
Samaritans, according to some traditions they were true Israelites after their con- 
version to Judaism. See Alon, 1977, 354-367. 
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much about the attitude of the Samaritans towards their own origin.” 
Later rabbinic literature states that the Samaritans claimed to be the 
descendants of Joseph, and the rabbis take a firm stand against this 
view.” We also meet the same claim in later Samaritan sources 
where Joseph has a prominent role.” 

It is not surprising, then, that the Samaritan woman refers to Jacob 
as “our father.” It is noteworthy, however, that the woman refers 
to Jacob and not to Joseph, who was especially connected to the 
Samaritans, and held a prominent position among them.”! It is true, 
of course, that a claim to have Joseph as an ancestor comes close 
to a claim to have Jacob as an ancestor.” Jacob, however, is not only 
the father of the Samaritans but the father of all Israel. ‘Thus the 
woman’s question, “Are you greater than our ancestor Jacob?,” intro- 
duces a new aspect to the story; the issue is no longer the difference 
between the Jews and the Samaritans but the position of Jesus in 
comparison to the patriarch of the people of God.” The woman’s 


* See Hall 1987, 167; Coggins 1987, 257. 

1 Cf. Gen. Rab. 94. In y. Abod. Zar. 3:2 it is said that the Samaritans (the men 
of Cuth) worshipped Jacob’s foot and Joseph’s foot. This view probably has to do 
with the claim of the Samaritans to be descendants of Jacob and Joseph. The rab- 
bis resisted the claims of the Samaritans and mostly used the term “Cutheans” for 
them. See Alon 1977, 354. 

°° Meeks 1967, 228-231; Kippenberg 1971, 255-275. 

I According to Olsson (1974, 141), Rabbi Meir calls Jacob the father of the 
Samaritans in Pesigta de Rab Kahana 10 (in earlier editions number 11). But this is 
not true. It seems that this mistake goes back to Schlatter (120) according to whom 
R. Meir says the words “Do you not say that Jacob, your father, is truthful?” to 
a Samaritan (called a Cuthean) in a story about tithing. In this story, however, it 
is a Samaritan who asks R. Meir this question; the Samaritan wants to show that 
Jacob has not fulfilled the law because he has set aside only the tribe of Levi as a 
tithe although he has more than ten sons (for a parallel story, see Gen. Rab. 70). It 
is doubtful whether rabbis would have called Jacob the father of the Samaritans 
because other passages show that they denied this claim. 

` Thus Hall 1987, 231. 

5 Some scholars refer in this connection to late Targumic traditions that would 
explain why Jesus and Jacob are contrasted in John. See Olsson 1974, 168-173; 
Neyrey 1979, 421-425; Moloney 1993, 137-138; Zangenberg 1998, 121-123. These 
traditions tell of Jacob’s five miracles; one of these miracles happened when Jacob 
made a well in Haran to flow for twenty years (Tg. Neof. Gen 28:10; Tg. Ps.-7. Gen 
28:10, cf. also 29:10; Fre. Tg. Gen 28:10). These scholars argue that in John’s story 
the question of the Samaritan woman, “Are you greater than our ancestor Jacob?” 
contains a hidden allusion to this tradition. The problem with this tradition is that 
we cannot know whether the 'Targums contain material that goes back to the first 
century C.E. In this case, we should be especially cautious because the tradition of 
Jacob’s five miracles did not appear in the earliest layers of the Targum tradition. 
Tg. Neofiti is often regarded as the earliest form of the Palestinian Targums, but the 
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question resembles the question the Jews pose to Jesus later in John 
8:53: “Are you greater than our father Abraham, who died?” We 
have here a variation of the Johannine theme that asserts Jesus’ 
superiority to the founding fathers of Jewishness (cf. also 1:17-18; 
5:38; 6:32). 

It is noteworthy that Jesus does not have any objections when the 
woman speaks of Jacob as the father of the Samaritans. From a 
mainstream Jewish point of view, the claim of the Samaritans to be 
descendants of Joseph was not acceptable.” Although Jesus is pre- 
sented as a Jew when he encounters the Samaritan woman, he is 
curiously indifferent to a question that had a prominent role in the 
Jewish-Samaritan schism. The later treatment of the controversy con- 
cerning the right place for worship also shows the ambivalence of 
Jesus’ Jewishness in the story: on the one hand, the story attaches 
great weight to Jesus’ Jewishness, but, on the other hand, Jesus is 
indifferent to major Jewish concerns. 

The theme of ‘the fathers’ is continued in the passage dealing with 
the right place for worship. The woman appeals to the fathers who 
worshiped on Mt. Gerizim just as she earlier appealed to ‘Jacob, 
our father.’ In his answer, Jesus says that ‘the Father’ will be wor- 
shiped in a way that is not limited to any given place (v. 21 and 
v. 23). Jesus’ mention of ‘the Father’ undermines the earlier appeals 
to many fathers.” It also contrasts ‘the Father’ and many fathers.” 
From the Johannine point of view, fathers with their cults belong to 
the past, whereas the hour has already come when the only Father 
is worshiped by the true worshipers. 


Jesus the Few—a Prophet and the Messiah 


A section dealing with the personal history of the Samaritan woman 
(John 4:16-19) precedes the discussion about the right place for wor- 
ship (vv. 20-24). These two topics seem to be totally unrelated. In 


midrashic passages that refer to Jacob’s miracles were probably not part of the orig- 
inal Neofiti. See Levy 1986, 187-192. The early date of this tradition is supported 
only by John’s story, but there is no hint in John to any miracle connected with 
Jacob’s well. 

5 Wead 1970, 63-64; Neyrey 1979, 420; Zangenberg 1998, 129. 

5 Thus Schlatter 120. 

5 Zangenberg 1998, 145. 

>” Thus Duke 1985, 70; O’Day 1986, 68-69; Moloney 1993, 150. 

58 Cf. Koester 1990, 674; Botha 1991, 152. 
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scholarly literature, there have been different attempts to understand 
the passage dealing with the woman’s five husbands. Some scholars 
have suggested that the revelation of the woman’s past emphasizes 
her sinful life and moral decline.” Jesus does not, however, blame 
the woman, and moral issues do not have a significant role in the 
story. Some scholars have interpreted Jesus’ words to the woman 
allegorically: she is seen as a representative of the Samaritan people 
whose religious past is referred to by Jesus. The woman’s husbands 
correspond to the deities worshiped by different nations who were 
brought to Samaria (2 Kgs 17:24f.).°! 

The text is, however, also understandable without an allegorical 
interpretation.” Jesus’ words cause the woman to acknowledge him 
as a prophet, but we could expect that the hidden allusion to idol- 
atry would evoke antagonism.” Therefore, Jesus’ words to the woman 
are probably a simple statement of the woman’s personal past. It is 
impossible to determine whether there is an intended secondary allu- 
sion to the religious past of the Samaritans in the text; we shall find 
out below that v. 22 contains an allusion to the syncretism among 
the Samaritans, and so it would be not far-fetched to already find 
a reference to this in vv. 16-19. 

The Samaritan woman recognizes Jesus as a prophet, after he has 
revealed her past. Her initial unwillingness is now turned to the con- 
fession that Jesus is a prophet (v. 19). There is thus a clear pro- 
gression in the woman’s attitude toward Jesus: first she is suspicious 
of Jesus and regards him only as “a Jew” (v. 9); now she is ready 
to accept him as a prophet.” It is significant that a non-Jew, who 
at first was skeptical about Jesus, acknowledges Jesus as a Jewish 
prophet and deems him as the right person to settle an old contro- 
versy concerning the right place for worship. Some scholars think 
the woman changes the subject for personal reasons because Jesus 


°° Hoskyns 242; Bultmann 138; Schnackenburg I 468. 

® Thus also Odeberg 186; Haenchen 242; Okure 1988, 110; Becker 204-205; 
Botha 1991, 142-143; Zangenberg 1998, 134-135. 

ĉl Odeberg 179; Hoskyns 242-243; Dodd 1953, 313; Kippenberg 1971, 115-116; 
Olsson 1974, 186; Purvis 1975, 193-194; Betz 1987, 424; Botha 1991, 150. 

® The allegorical interpretation is rejected by Bultmann 138 n. 4; Schnackenburg 
1468; Lindars 186-187; Haenchen 242; Okure 1988, 111-112; Becker 205; Moloney 
1993, 148-149 n. 69. 

%% Becker 205-206. 

“ Cf. O’Day 1986, 67; Okure 1988, 109; Moloney 1993, 109. 
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has just revealed her secret past. The woman’s question is, how- 
ever, the most natural one in this context; as she has found out that 
she is speaking with a Jewish prophet, she poses a question a prophet 
should be able to answer. It is noteworthy that this is the first time 
when the woman is the initiator of the topic of conversation. Her 
question concerning the right place for worship is tightly connected 
to her confession that Jesus is a prophet.” 

Many scholars have interpreted the woman’s confession that Jesus 
is a prophet (v. 19) or the Messiah, “who, when he comes shows us 
everything” (v. 25) in the light of Samaritan tradition. It is argued 
that the woman’s words express Samaritan beliefs about the prophet 
like Moses or the eschatological figure called Ta’eb.™ It is unlikely, 
however, that the narrator and the readers understand the woman’s 
confession from a Samaritan point of view. 

The earliest sources on Samaritan tradition are from the fourth 
century C.E. Except for the Fourth Gospel, there is no evidence 
that Samaritan eschatological beliefs found in later sources existed 
in the first century c.e.” The expectation of a prophet was not only 
the property of the Samaritans but part of the common tradition 
shared by the Jews and the Samaritans.’’ The beliefs the Samaritan 
woman expresses can be explained on the basis of Johannine theology.” 


® Cf. Bernard 145; Duke 1985, 103. According to Hoskyns (243), the woman, 
whose sins have just been revealed by Jesus, asks the prophet to show the place of 
forgiveness. 

& O’Day 1986, 68. 

6° Cf. Olsson 1974, 187; O’Day 1986, 67-68; Okure 1988, 114-115; Zangenberg 
1998, 140. 

% Montgomery 1968 (1907), 243; Odeberg 181-187; MacDonald 1964, 361, 364; 
Brown 171-172, Schnackenburg I 475-476; Freed 1970, 243, 248. It is often noted 
that in the woman’s words of “the Messiah, who when he comes shows us every- 
thing,” the term Messiah does not correspond to the early Samaritan eschatology. 
Some scholars ponder over the possibility that the term Ta’eb would originally have 
been used in the text. Cf. Odeberg 187. According to Meeks (1967, 318 n. 1), the 
fact that the title Meootog has been put in the mouth of the Samaritan woman is 
“a clear sign of the leveling of different terminologies.” Cf. also Kippenberg 1971, 
303, 313. According to Kippenberg, the different figures of Ta’eb and the prophet 
like Moses should be kept apart in the Samaritan eschatology. Thus the words of 
the Samaritan woman in John reflect the Samaritan expectation of the prophet but 
have nothing to do with Ta’eb. In a similar vein, Olsson 1974, 190-192. 

® See Purvis 1975, 162-168. 

Hall 1987, 298-299. 

” Dexinger 1985, 110. 

2 Cf. Hall 1987, 298. 
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Her faith does not differ from the faith of some other characters in 
the Johannine narrative (cf. 1:41; 7:41; 9:17). These characters speak 
of Jesus as ‘a prophet’ or as ‘the Messiah.’ The faith of the woman 
is thus not particularly Samaritan, but she shares her faith with other 
Johannine characters; her faith is not yet enough but points to the 
right understanding of Jesus.” 

There is a clear emphasis on Jesus’ Jewishness in the story at this 
point.” The fact that the woman acknowledges Jesus as a Jewish 
prophet and later begins to wonder whether he is Christ (v. 29), is 
important for Jesus’ teaching of the true worship. The woman real- 
izes that Jesus is the culmination of what has been promised. Because 
Jesus is presented as the fulfilment of past promises, he can also be 
presented as the one who surpasses these promises. The Johannine 
Jesus can reveal that the true worship exceeds previous forms of 
worship, since the woman recognizes him as a Jewish prophet and 
later Jesus identifies himself as the expected Messiah (v. 26).’”° The 
emphasis on Jesus’ Jewishness lays a foundation for his teaching 
according to which neither the Samaritan nor the Jewish way of 
worship is right. 

The words “salvation is from the Jews” are in line with the empha- 
sis on Jesus’ Jewishness. In John, salvation is closely connnected to 
Jesus’ person, and, therefore, these words can be interpreted chris- 
tologically.”” They imply that Jesus the Jew is the one whom the woman 
expects.’ Thus Jesus’ words claim implicitly that he is the expected 
Messiah.” Jesus must be a Jew to be the Messiah.® The woman, 
who from a Jewish point of view is an outsider, learns that Jesus 
the Jew is the bringer of salvation, whereas the Jews themselves have 
turned away from Jesus. Thus there is an implicit criticism of the 


3 Cf Pamment 1982, 223. 

™ The role of special Samaritan beliefs in ch. 4 is also denied by Pamment 1982, 
225; Becker 201-202. Cf. also Meeks 1975, 177-178. In his earlier book (1967), 
Meeks studied the role of the Samaritan traditions in the shaping of the Johannine 
christology. Meeks states later that the role of these traditions must not be exag- 
gerated, and that “the author of the gospel shows no sensitivity to specifically 
Samaritan concerns and terminology” (1975, 178). 

® Cf Betz 1987, 424; Okure 1988, 114. 

” Cf. Leidig 1981, 126. 

7 See Leidig 1981, 125; De la Potterie 1983, 106. 
® Botha 1991, 146-147. 
” Cf. Hoskyns 244; Lindars 189; Betz 1987, 433-435; R. F. Collins 2001, 289. 
® Leidig 1981, 132. 
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Jews in the story because they have not received Jesus, a prophet 
and the Messiah, who is one of their own.®' 


The Samaritans, the Jews, and the True Worshipers of the Father 


Jesus gets an opportunity to teach the true worship, as the Samaritan 
woman asks where God should be worshiped: she refers to Mt. 
Gerizim where the Samaritans had had their own sanctuary until it 
was destroyed by John Hyrcanus (cf. Ant. 12.256). Even after the 
destruction of the temple, Mt. Gerizim remained as the holy place 
for the Samaritans.” The controversy over the right place for worship 
was at the heart of the conflict between the Jews and the Samaritans. 
Josephus twice tells of the Alexandrian Jews quarreling with the 
Samaritans over which temple is the right place for the worship of 
God (Ant. 12.10; 13.74-79). According to Josephus, these contro- 
versies took place in the second century B.C.E., which is, however, 
problematic. But Josephus’ accounts show that in his time, at the 
latest, the disputes between the Jews and the Samaritans had spread 
to the Diaspora, and that the quarrel over the true temple was essen- 
tial to these disputes.” Later rabbinic sources also relate this con- 
troversy from a Jewish point of view (e.g., Gen. Rab. 32 and 81). 
The woman asks Jesus a question that was a burning issue in the 
debates between the Jews and the Samaritans. The discussion about 
this issue shows that the narrator and his audience had some knowl- 
edge of this debate, but they approach it neither from a Jewish nor 
a Samaritan point of view. The Johannine Jesus is not so much 
interested in settling the old controversy than in highlighting the 
difference between the old forms of worship—the Samaritan and the 
Jewish alike—and the new worship established by him.®* He refers 
to a time when God will not be worshiped on Mt. Gerizim or in 
Jerusalem (v. 21). Although Jesus implies that the new worship tran- 
scends the polarity of the earlier forms of worship, he seems to return 


8! Okure 1988, 124. 

® Kippenberg 1971, 98-113. 

3 Cf. Coggins 1975, 97-98. 

8 Cf. Becker 206: “Das Ziel ist es auch nicht, den aktuellen Streit zu entschei- 
den, sondern der langst christlich entschiedene Streit zu benutzen, um im Kontrast 
zu ihm das Wesen christlicher Religion zu beschreiben.” For a different view, see 
Betz 1987, 425. According to Betz, the evangelist wants to show how Jesus restores 
the unity of the people of God and tries to do away with Jewish-Samaritan igno- 
rance and polemics. 
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to the contrast between the Jews and the Samaritans in the next 
verse, as he says: “You worship what you do not know but we wor- 
ship what we know.” It must be asked how these words should be 
understood. 

According to some scholars, ‘we’ in Jesus’ mouth refers to Jesus 
and all the believers who share his teaching of God (cf. John 3:11), 
not to the Jews.” This interpretation, however, detaches the saying 
from its narrative context where the contrast between the Jews and 
the Samaritans is essential. Therefore, the difference between the 
ignorant ‘you’ and the well-informed ‘we’ in v. 22 probably refers 
to the difference between the Samaritans and the Jews.”® The Johannine 
Jesus speaks here as one of the Jews and evaluates the religion of 
the Samaritans from a Jewish point of view.” He seems to admit 
that Jewish worship is superior to that of the Samaritans. Jesus says 
that the Jews know what they worship although in the rest of the 
gospel he states that the Jews do not know the Father (3:37-38; 
7:28-29; 8:55). To understand Jesus’ words, we must see them in 
the light of their intertextual background. 

Jesus’ words that the Samaritans do not know what they worship 
go back to the Jewish anti-Samaritan tradition that is based on the 
reading of 2 Kgs 17:24—41. It is said in this text that the nations 
brought to Samaria “do not know the law of the god of the land” 
(LXX: od« olöaoıv tò Kpipa tod Beo tís yis). This comes rather close 
to Jesus’ words in John, vueig npookvveite 6 ob« oidare.®® Later it is 
told that the Samaritans indeed began to fear the Lord (2 Kgs 17:32, 
34, 41), but still continued to make their own gods and serve them. 
It is emphatically stated that this is what they and their children do 
to this day (vv. 34, 41). From a Jewish point of view, the text claims 
that the Samaritans had not understood in the correct way what it 
means to worship the only God of Israel. In John, this is expressed 
by the words “you worship what you do not know.” This formula- 
tion also recalls those scriptural passages that speak of gentiles who 


® Odeberg 170-171; Olsson 1974, 197; Thyen 1980, 170. Cf. also de la Potterie 
1982, 97. According to de la Potterie, the words “we worship what we know” refer 
only to Jesus, although Jesus uses a plural here. In John, only Jesus has the knowl- 
edge of God. 

8° Schackenburg I 470; Lindars 189; Barrett 237; Leidig 1981, 117; O’Day 1986, 
69; Betz 1987, 424; Okure 1988, 117; Moloney 1993, 150; Hahn 1996, 108. 

” Thus Montgomery 1968 (1907); Pamment 1982, 223. 

88 De la Potterie 1982, 96 n. 37; Betz 1987, 423. 
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do not know the God of Israel.® Jesus’ words in John, therefore, 
contain an implicit accusation of idolatry among the Samaritans.” 

The anti-Samaritan tradition based on 2 Kgs 17 was continued 
in some sources, according to which the Samaritans were fools, or 
senseless (Sir 50:26; T. Lei 7:2) and liable to syncretism.” But it is 
most probable that the Samaritans in the first centuries c.E. were 
not syncretists.” The implicit reference of the Johannine Jesus to the 
worship of idols among the Samaritans is thus based more on 2 Kgs 
17:24—41 than on first-hand knowledge of Samaritanism. John and 
his readers share the view of mainstream Judaism that the Samaritans 
were late-comers as worshipers of the God of Israel; therefore, they 
lacked the right knowledge of what they worshiped. 

Jesus’ words that the Jews know what they worship can be under- 
stood in the light of what is said about the ignorance of the Samaritans. 
As late-born servants of God, the Samaritans were ignorant, whereas 
the Jews worshiped the true God right from the beginning. ‘The Jews 
had received God’s revelation and promises; hence their knowledge 
of what they worship.” According to the Johannine view, Jesus is 
the fulfilment of this knowledge; the scriptures of the Jews point to 
him, although the Jews in Jesus’ time do not understand this (cf. 
5:36-47; 8:37-59). Jesus’ words in 4:22 have to do more with the 


® De la Potterie 1982, 96; Koester 1990, 672-673. 

% Thus Koester 1990, 674. 

9! Josephus states that the Samaritans wanted their temple to be known as the 
temple of Zeus Hellenios and sees this as unacceptable to any true Jew (Ant. 
12.257-264). Coggins (1987, 265-266) says, however, that Josephus has emphasized 
the culpability of the Samaritans on purpose. According to 2 Macc 6:2, the tem- 
ple on Mt. Gerizim was dedicated to Zeus Xenios. This title meant “the protector 
of the rights of the strangers” and was probably less offensive than the one men- 
tioned by Josephus. Different hellenistic designations for God were not alien to the 
Jews of the second century B.C.E., and the naming of the temple would have been 
inconsequential to most of them. See Goldstein 1976, 137, 142 and 1983, 272. 
Josephus here implies that there were syncrenistic tendencies among the Samaritans, 
but he is unable to give any evidence of these tendencies in his own time. The 
Mishnah does not mention the idolatry among the Samaritans either (Hall 1987, 
166, 208). It is not until post-tannaitic rabbinic tradition that we encounter the 
explicit accusation that the Samaritans practiced idolatry. The rabbis took as their 
starting point the story that tells how Jacob hid all his families’ images of foreign 
gods under the oak near Shechem (Gen 35:4); according to rabbis, the Samaritans 
lusted after these images and, therefore, regarded Mt. Gerizim as their holy place. 
See Gen. Rab. 81; y. Abod. Zar. 5:4. 

” Dexinger 1981, 106; Freyne 2000, 122-123. 

» Cf. Hahn 1996 (1976), 109-116; Leidig 1981, 114-132; Okure 1988, 117; 
Moloney 1993, 150-151. 
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Jews as God’s own people who have received his law and promises 
than with the unbelieving and even hostile contemporaries of Jesus.” 
The Jews are thus privileged compared to the Samaritans and other 
non-Jews, but they can lose their privilege if they do not accept 
Jesus. Indeed, this is what the story in John 4 illustrates: the Jews 
who had knowledge, and from whom salvation comes, have lost their 
privileged position to those who have received the Savior of the world.” 
Especially because the Jews were the ones who had knowledge, they 
can also be accused of the neglect of what they had been given.” 

It has become clear that the words “we know what we worship, 
for salvation is from the Jews” do not refer to the continuing pri- 
ority of the Jews over the non-Jews in John. The division between 
two different eras reflected in Jesus’ words confirms this.” The use 
of the adversative conjunction &AAG in the beginning of v. 23 denotes 
a clear division of time into an era before Jesus’ coming and into 
that which has begun with his coming: the situation described in 
v. 22 has changed and now belongs to the past.” There is no clear 
continuity between the old and the new era but 


false or incomplete cultic actions presently give way to ‘true worshipers’ 
and the old mode of worship is supplanted by ‘worshiping in spirit 
and truth.’ Indeed nothing of the old tradition remains; it is totally 
supplanted.” 


Jesus calls the worshipers of the new era ‘the true worshipers’ (ot 
GANOwoi rpookvovntai) and twice says that they worship the Father 
‘in spirit and truth’ (év nvebuarı Kai GAnVeta). The adjective aAndıVvög 
in John “implies exclusivity in the sense of ‘the only real,’ as com- 
pared with the putative or would-be.”! The true worshipers in the 


% Cf. de la Potterie 1982, 92. 

3 See Leidig 1981, 119. 

» Cf. Hahn 1996, 115. 

9% See de la Potterie 1982, 88-93. 

98 Cf. Schnackenburg I 471. However, see Thyen 1980, 177. According to Thyen, 
the saying “salvation is from the Jews” does not refer only to the past phase of sal- 
vation history and to the Jewish origin of Christianity. Thyen says that the saying 
has a more fundamental and actual meaning connected to the violent expulsion 
from the synagogue. John 4:22 shows that the Johannine community cannot deny 
its roots, even though it has experienced the expulsion as a misfortune and as an 
injustice. But there is nothing in the immeadite context of the saying that would 
connect it to the alleged expulsion from the synagogue. The saying is connected to 
the Jewish-Samaritan schism but not to the expulsion from the synagogue. 

9” Neyrey 1979, 433. 

100 Brown 500. Cf. also Barrett 160 and 473. 
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new era are thus contrasted with the previous worshipers who did 
not worship God in the right way. It is not difficult to connect the 
implicit criticism of Jewish worship in this verse to the explicit crit- 
icism of the corrupted worship in John 2:13-22. From the Johannine 
point of view, both the Samaritan and the Jewish worshipers are 
untrue worshipers of God, and their worship is supplanted by the 
worship of the true worshipers. Jesus promises the Samaritan woman 
that “the hour is coming when you will worship the Father neither 
on this mountain nor in Jerusalem” (v. 21). This implies that also 
the old worshipers may take part in the true worship of the Father, 
if they are ready to abandon their former modes of worship. ‘The 
text is already distanced from traditional Samaritan or Jewish con- 
cerns, and presents the new worshipers as a new group distinct from 
both the Samaritans and the Jews.!” 

Just as both truth and spirit are closely connected to Jesus in John, 
so the worship in spirit and truth is also. The new worship in the 
Johannine sense does not mean spiritual worship as contrasted to 
external forms of worship.'” The contrast is rather between the wor- 
ship apart from Jesus and the worship established by Jesus.'°? Although 
the new worship is not bound to any given place or local traditions, 
it is bound to the person of Jesus.!"* The true worship in spirit and 
truth is thus a response to Jesus’ revelation of the Father.!” 

The way Jesus speaks of the true worship and true worshipers is 
not without parallels in the Hebrew Bible or in subsequent Jewish 
tradition. In many scriptural passages God or his representatives crit- 
icize the old forms of worship and demand their replacement by 
obedience to God (e.g., 1 Sam 15:22-23; Isa 1:10-20; Mic 6:68; 
Hos 6:6).'% The idea that the worship of God is not limited to any 
given place is also attested in the Hebrew Bible (1 Kgs 8:27; Isa 
66:1). The closest parallel to ‘the worship in spirit and truth’ can be 
found in the writings of Qumran where both ‘truth’ and ‘spirit’ are 
connected to the worship of the community.’ After the destruction 


WI Cf. Zangenberg 1998, 153. 

' This is now universally agreed, see Brown 180-181; Lindars 189; Schnacken- 
burg I 471. For an earlier view, see Odeberg 170 and 172. 

103 Lindars 189; Haenchen 245. 

' Betz 1987, 432. 

10 Becker 210. 

16 Cf. Freed 1969, 40; Haenchen 244. 

107 See Schnackenburg 1959, 88-94; Freed 1969, 38-48; Betz 1987, 429-432. 
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of the temple, the emerging rabbinic Judaism also redefined its rela- 
tionship to the temple and to the worship of God.' The Johannine 
view of the true worship can be seen as a part of this development. 
The Johannine Jesus, however, does not present the true worship of 
the Father as something that grows naturally out of earlier traditions 
but as something totally new.'” According to the Johannine Jesus, 
the earlier forms of worship, the Samaritan and the Jewish alike, 
were bound to certain places which shows that they were not the 
true worship of God. There is no sign in the text of those forms of 
Judaism that established the worship of God in a way that was not 
restricted to certain places. ‘The Judaism to which the new worship 
of the Father is contrasted here is thus the Judaism of the Second 
Temple Period rather than the Judaism that emerged after the destruc- 
tion of the temple in 70 c.E. Thus the image of temple-orientated 
Judaism was still the prevailing form of Judaism in the minds of the 
Johannine Christians although they probably lived at a time when 
the material temple no longer existed.''° 


3.3. Conclusion: The Johannine Christians, Worship and Fewishness 


Both in John 2:13-22 and in 4:20-24, Jesus’ attitude to a central 
feature of Jewishness, worship in the Jerusalem temple, is ambivalent. 
We can clarify this ambivalent attitude with the help of the three- 
world model introduced in the introduction to this study. In John 
2:13-22, the conflicting ways of understanding Jesus both as a reformer 
of the Jerusalem temple and as its substitute may reflect discrepancy 
between the symbolic universe of the Johannine Christians and their 
real world situation. In their symbolic universe, the Johannine Christians 
pictured Jesus as a loyal cherisher of the best Jewish traditions. It is 


108 See Neusner 1975, 46-49. 

19 Pace Freed 1969, 47: “And it was not ‘the expected Messiah’ who brought 
‘the true worship of God in spirit and truth.’ Such worship was already present in 
Judaism. According to John, Jesus only confirmed it.” 

10 Cf. Zangenberg 1998, 228. Zangenberg says that the formulation in John 
4:20, “you say that the place where people must worship is in Jerusalem,” suggests 
that John could have been written before 70 C.E. But I do not see this as a rea- 
son to rethink the traditional view that dates John to the end of the first century. 
The reference to the worship in Jerusalem in John 4:20-24 suggests only that, for 
the Johannine Christians, Judaism was still very much bound to the Jerusalem tem- 
ple and its cult even after the destruction of the temple. 
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likely that this is how they also understood themselves in relation to 
Jewish tradition. ‘They saw themselves as a part of that tradition and 
their faith in Jesus as its culmination. The statement in John 4:22 
can be taken as an acknowledgment of this heritage. The Johannine 
Christians saw the Jews as the bearers of God’s past promises who 
know what they worship and from whom salvation comes. 

But both John 2:13-22 and 4:20-22 also suggest that the Johannine 
Christians had become alienated from their Jewish heritage in real 
life. The narrator views a major Jewish festival, the Passover, as an 
outsider. The description of the conditions in the temple is unreal- 
istic, and Jesus’ attack remains unspecified and does not lead to any- 
thing in the gospel as a whole. The interest in the reformation of 
the cult soon disappears and all that counts is faith in Jesus. It seems 
that the Johannine Christians know the temple cult only as some- 
thing from the past, and they take for granted its abolition.''! Also 
in John 4, Jesus the Jew is indifferent to central Jewish concerns, 
the patriarchs and worship in the Jerusalem temple. Jesus is pre- 
sented as a Jew and the Messiah in this story, but the story also 
refers to the breaking away of the writer and his audience from 
other Jews in the real world. They have already formed a defined 
group of their own, they identify themselves neither with the Jews 
nor with the Samaritans but regard themselves as true worshipers 
who have been able put behind earlier—and from their point of 
view—untrue ways of worshiping God.'!” The text speaks, therefore, 
for the emergence of a new Christian identity distinct from Judaism. 

The Johannine view of Jesus’ body as the new temple that has 
superseded the material temple and its worship can be taken as one 
of many Jewish and early Christian ways of coping with the situa- 
tion where the material temple and its cult no longer existed.'' It 
is by no means clear that “circumstances dictated that [the significance 


11 Haenchen 206. 

12 Cf. Zangenberg 1998, 165-166. According to Zangenberg, John does not 
argue either for the Samaritan or for the Jewish forms of worship, but wants to 
establish a new, third way to worship God. 

113 See Dunderberg 1998, 58. Dunderberg analyzes Jesus’ temple saying in John 
2:19 in relation to a parallel saying in Gos. Thom. 71. Dunderberg argues convinc- 
ingly that there is not a direct relatioship between these two sayings, but they both 
may “reflect vanishing eschatological hopes in connection with the destruction of 
the temple.” 
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of the temple] was going to be undermined in one way or another 
anyway,” even though John and some other early Christian sources 
would suggest this.!'* Both rabbinic literature and the remnants of 
Diaspora synagogues show that “centuries after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the image and meaning of the temple and its cult are 
never something wholly of the past.”'!? However, the Johannine 
Christians went a different way in their relation to the temple, a 
central Jewish symbol. They could imagine Jesus as a reformer of 
the corrupted cult, which confirmed that they were right in aban- 
doning the temple, but their faith was not nurtured by the tradi- 
tions connected to the temple, and the temple and its cult did not 
have a lasting symbolic value for them. 

The above analyses show how John understands Jesus’ Jewishness. 
In John 2, Jesus’ exemplary Jewishness justifies the displacement of 
the material temple by faith in Jesus. In John 4, Jesus’ Jewishness 
lays the ground for the conviction that he is a prophet and the 
expected Messiah who redefines the way God should be worshiped. 
This is also how the saying, “salvation is from the Jews,” should be 
understood. The Johannine Jesus is not alone in deriving the origins 
of the Christian faith from the people of God and their Scriptures; 
this was the prevailing view among early Christians.!!° But it seems 
that the Jewishness of Jesus and salvation is a self-evident historical 
fact for John rather than a far-reaching theological confession. 

Many scholars, however, regard the saying “salvation is from the 
Jews” as a potential corrective to some other passages in John that 
are more open to anti-Jewish interpretations. According to them, by 
means of this saying John admits the lasting value and importance 
of Judaism to the Christian faith.''” The above reading, unfortunately, 
does not support this conclusion. It seems that many scholars are 
not equally critical of this passage as they are of John’s more overtly 
anti-Jewish passages.''® The very fact that the saying appears in a 


14 Pace Dunn 1991, 96. 

" Meyers & Kraabel 1986, 195. Cf. also Kraabel 1981, 86; Cohen 1987, 219. 
Cohen notes that “more than half of the Mishnah is devoted to one aspect or 
another of the temple and its cult.” 

"6 Moloney 1993, 151. 

"7 Cf. Mussner 1979, 51; Thyen 1980, 169; Söding 2000, 21-41; Van Belle 
2001, 400. 

"8 Bieringer & Pollefeyt & Vandecasteele-Vanneuville 2001b, 36. 
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story dealing with non-Jews who receive Jesus shows that it functions 
against the Jews rather than for them. The saying underlines the 
culpability of the Jews who have failed to receive the Messiah who 
comes from their midst.''” This belief may be acceptable in a first 
century context but perilous if taken as a model for Christianity’s 
relationship with Judaism in today. 


' Thus also Bieringer & Pollefeyt & Vandecasteele-Vanneuville 2001b, 36. 
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JESUS, THE SABBATH AND CIRCUMCISION 


4.1. Jesus Breaks the Sabbath and Makes Himself 
Equal with God (5:1-18) 


The story in John 5:1-18 gives us the opportunity to evaluate what 
kind of stand Jesus the Jew takes towards a central symbol of 
Jewishness, the Sabbath. The story tells how Jesus falls into conflict 
with the Jews after he has healed a lame man at the pool of Bethzatha. 
The Jews accuse him of breaking the Sabbath and later of making 
himself equal to God. It is important to ask how the Johannine nar- 
rator understands these charges that throw suspicion on the Jewishness 
of his hero. I suggest that the way the story is told in John 5:1-18 
as well as contemporary Jewish Sabbath legislation show that the 
Jews in the story do not misunderstand Jesus’ action. The narrator 
presents Jesus as deliberately provoking a clash over the Sabbath. 
The story as a whole and the narrator’s remarks in 5:16 and 18 in 
particular are revealing because they imply that the narrator and his 
audience already take for granted Jesus’ liberal attitude to the Sabbath. 
Furthermore, the Jewish persecution of Jesus has already become a 
fixed and predetermined part of their view of the world. Just like 
earlier stories in John 2 and 4, this story contains traces of the depar- 
ture of the Johannine Christians from the Jewish way of life: Jesus’ 
action on the Sabbath shows them that he is equal to God, but the 
Sabbath is no longer a legal question for them, and they are likely 
to have given up its literal observance. 


The Context of the Scene 


The incident at the pool of Bethzatha is Jesus’ third sign which is 
described in detail in John. It differs to a great extent from the ear- 
lier signs. The narrator has previously related how Jesus transformed 
water into wine in Cana (2:1-11), and how he healed the son of a 
official after returning to Galilee from Judaea (4:46-54). There are 
many points of contact between these two stories.' In both stories it 


' See Culpepper 1993, 198-99. 
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is not Jesus who takes the initiative in performing the sign, but both 
incidents begin with a supplicant presenting Jesus with a request (2:3; 
4:47). In both cases, Jesus first rebuffs the request (2:4; 4:48), but 
when the supplicant persists, he grants the request (2:5,7; 4:49-50). 
At the end of both stories, the sign is verified by a third party (2:10; 
4:51-53) and a response of faith is recorded (2:11; 4:53). 

The third sign story in John, the healing of a lame man, is “a 
deliberate variation on the form of a sign,” when compared to the 
two previous sign stories.” At the pool of Bethzatha, Jesus himself, 
not the supplicant, takes the initiative. At first, the narrator describes 
a multitude of invalids, blind, lame, and paralyzed who lie in the 
porticoes at the pool (v. 3). Then he focuses on a man who has been 
ill for thirty-eight years (v. 4).* After that, the narrator tells how Jesus 
saw the man and reveals also that Jesus knew that the man had 
been ill for a long time. The dialogue between the man and Jesus 
begins as Jesus asks the lame man, “Do you want to be made well?” 
(v. 6). It is clear this time that Jesus controls the action and initi- 
ates the sign.* There is no indication of his being hesitant to per- 
form the miracle, as in the previous stories. ‘The one who is hesitant 
is the lame man when he answers Jesus’ question (v. 7). 

Jesus’ question “Do you want to be made well?” is quite surprising 
in the context of a healing story; there is no parallel to it in other 
miracle stories in John or in the rest of the New Testament. It has 
been suggested that Jesus’ question and the lame man’s answer make 
it clear that the man did not have the will to be healed. This will 
would mean the same as riotıg in some synoptic healing narratives.’ 
This explanation is not satisfactory, however, because the man gives 
in his answer a reason why the healing he has longed for has not 
yet taken place.’ The man’s answer is not in line with Jesus’ ques- 
tion, but not because he lacks the will to be healed but because he 
does not understand who Jesus is. The man sees in Jesus a poten- 
tial helper who could put him into the pool at the right moment.” 


Culpepper 1993, 199. 
Culpepper 1993, 201; Becker 278. 
Haenchen 268. 
Witkamp 1985, 40 n. 39 and 40. 
€ Thus Dodd 1963, 176; Brown 209; Beasley-Murray 74; Culpepper 1993, 204. 
’ Thus Haenchen 269; Lindars 215; Witkamp 1985, 23; Fortna 1988, 114. 
8 Schnackenburg II 121; Haenchen 269; Asiedu-Peprah 2001, 64. 
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Like many other characters in the gospel, the lame man misunder- 
stands Jesus’ words because he fails to see who Jesus really is. We 
have here a typical Johannine misunderstanding.’ The reader is 
already prepared to witness another sign of Jesus and understands 
Jesus’ question as the promise of a miracle. Therefore, the reader 
cannot but notice the irony of the scene, as the man does not rec- 
ognize Jesus who offers him what he has been awaiting." 

The miracle in 5:1-9 is told in a surprising way, but it has not 
become clear thus far why Jesus takes the initiative and heals the 
lame man. The man’s misunderstanding underlines Jesus’ determined 
action and raises the question as to why Jesus initiates the sign this 
time and heals the lame man. The change of the miracle story into 
a controversy between Jesus and the Jews explains the unusual fea- 
tures of the miracle story. 


Jesus’ Act as an Intentional Provocation 


There is a surprising twist in the story that has begun as a simple 
healing story (v. 9). The narrator states that the lame man was healed 
at once as Jesus spoke to him, and that the man took up his mat and 
walked. Instead of telling of the possible response to the miracle, the 
narrator says, in a narrative aside, that the miracle took place on 
the Sabbath. This mention is rather belated, and many scholars have 
argued that the Sabbath question has been secondarily joined to the 
original miracle story.'' But even in this case, the mention of the 
Sabbath is by no means random. The narrator withholds this infor- 
mation until this point in the story and “forces the reader to review 
the healing from a new perspective which catches the reader by sur- 
prise.”'? The reader may now guess why Jesus himself took the ini- 
tiative to perform a miracle this time. Jesus’ action appears as a 
deliberate transgression of Sabbath laws when it is reconsidered in 
the light of the narrator’s belated mention of the Sabbath.'” This 


° Witkamp 1985, 23-25; Dunderberg 1994, 105. 

10 Cf. Asiedu-Peprah 2001, 64. 

" For the literature, see Witkamp 1985, 19-21; Kotila 1988, 12 n. 2; Dunderberg 
1994, 101 n. 5. 

® Culpepper 1993, 205-6. Cf. also Staley 1991, 59-60; Welck 1994, 151; Asiedu- 
Peprah 2001, 66-67. 

13 Cf. Welck 1994, 151. 
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becomes evident as we take a closer look at how Jesus’ action vio- 
lates Jewish Sabbath laws. 

According to a rabbinic rule, healing is allowed on the Sabbath 
if there is possibility that life is in danger. This view most likely rep- 
resents a common Jewish understanding already in the first century 
c.£.'* But the situation described in John was not a case of emergency 
that would justify work. It is noteworthy, however, that Jesus heals 
the lame man by telling him to rise up—not by doing anything 
which could be regarded as work (cf. Mk 3:1-6 and par.) It is not 
at all clear that Jesus’ healing as such violates the Sabbath because 
Jesus heals by his word, and speaking was not regarded as work in 
any Jewish tradition." 

Jesus’ command to the man, “Stand up, take your mat and walk,” 
is a totally different matter, however. It surely goes against the 
Sabbath laws that were shared by many different Jewish groups.’ 
Most Sabbath passages in the Pentateuch simply state a general pro- 


1 There appears the following rule in m. Yoma 8:6: “And any matter of doubt 
as to danger of life overrides the prohibitions of the Sabbath” (Neusner’s transla- 
tion). This axiom is attributed to R. Mattiah b. Harash (early second century) but 
it was probably known earlier. The same rule also appears in Mek. Sabb. 1 where 
it is derived from the principle that bloodshed in self-defense overrides the Sabbath. 
The opinion that allows bloodshed in self-defense already appears in 1 Macc 2:41 
and later in several passages in Josephus (Ant. 13.12-13; 18.318-324; J.W. 1.146). 
See Rowland 1982, 50. Just as the view which allows bloodshed in self-defense on 
the Sabbath is an early one, it is probable that the view which allows danger to 
life to override the Sabbath is a pre-rabbinic one. The discussions of minor cures 
recorded in rabbinic literature (m. Sabb. 14:3-4; t. Sabb. 12:8-14) imply that work 
was allowed in case of serious danger or illness. Therefore, E. P. Sanders (1990, 
13) is probably right when he concludes that the rule in m. Yoma 8:6 was a com- 
mon understanding since the days of the Hasmonean wars. 

' Thus M. Davies 1992, 298-99. For a different view, see Back 1995, 46-49. 
Back argues that the healing of a person suffering from a non-mortal illness did 
not in any case override the Sabbath according to the Pharisaic halakhic tradition. 
Jesus’ healings described in the gospels were thus transgressions of Pharisaic halakhah, 
even though Jesus did not engage in anything which was regarded as work. Back 
cites m. Sabb 14:2-3 and 22:6, but both these passages suggest that healings achieved 
without using special remedies or cures were allowed, whereas one should avoid 
everything which could be understood as practicing medicine on the Sabbath. In 
light of these passages, it is not at all clear whether the healings which Jesus per- 
formed by his word would have been regarded as practising medicine and thus ille- 
gal. We should remember that Sabbath laws were not created for such exceptional 
cases as miracles. The conflict stories in the gospels do not necessarily describe the 
responses of any real Jewish group to Jesus. They may well reflect the need of the 
early church to create stories in which Jesus criticizes Jewish law and is in turn 
criticized by the Jews. Thus E. P. Sanders 1993, 212-218. 

'© For surveys of Jewish Sabbath laws, see Hasel 1992, 849-856; Back 1995, 20-51. 
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hibition of all work on the Sabbath (e.g., Exod 20:8-11; 23:12; 
31:12-17; Lev 23:3; Deut 5:12-15). Some passages prohibit explic- 
itly some forms of work (Exod 16; 34:21; 35:2-3), but there is no 
specific definition of what work is or an extensive list of different 
forms of work prohibited on the Sabbath in the Pentateuch. 

In subsequent writings the Sabbath laws become more specified. 
Neh 13:15-22 prohibits trade on the Sabbath. In Jer 17:19-27, God 
commissions the prophet to forbid carrying a burden in or out of a 
city, and in or out of a house on the Sabbath. The influence of this 
passage on later Sabbath observance was great. The prohibition 
against carrying a burden out of a house appears among other forms 
of work prohibited on the Sabbath in the Judbilees (2:30; 50:8), in the 
Damascus Document (11:7-8), in Philo (Migration 91) and in the Mishnah 
(m. Sabb. 7:3-9:7; cf. also m. Sabb. 10:5). The significance of this pro- 
hibition is also evident in the practice of ‘fusion’ or ‘interweaving’ 
(@rüb) of houses which made possible to carry things from one part of 
the fused house to another and thus eased the observance of imprac- 
tical Sabbath regulations. This practice was probably already developed 
by the Pharisees, whereas the Sadducees were stricter in their Sabbath 
observance and rejected it (cf. m. “Erub. 6:2).!’ But both parties agreed 
that it is not allowed to transport anything from one domain to 
another on the Sabbath. 

It seems clear that most Jews would have agreed, as the Jews in 
John say to the cured man, “It is the Sabbath, it is not lawful for 
you to carry your mat” (v. 10). This charge does not presuppose 
any exceptionally strict Sabbath halakha, but represents a common 
Jewish understanding.’ It is most unlikely that the narrator and the 
readers would have been unaware how clear a transgression the car- 
rying of the mat on the Sabbath is. Jesus’ command is “a public 
violation of the Sabbath and consequently a challenge to the Jews.”' 
The reader already knows that the man is doing what Jesus told 
him to do and, therefore, may expect that the incident will finally 
result in a conflict between Jesus and the Jews. The reader also 


Y Thus E. P. Sanders 1990, 8-9 and 106-7. 

'8 Pace Bacchiocchi (1981, 18) who says that “healing a paralyzed man and 
returning him to his dwelling carrying his bed did not fall under the prohibition of 
the Mosaic law, rightly understood.” According to Bacchiocchi, Jesus only clarifies the 
meaning of the Sabbath law of the Hebrew Bible but does not negate the Sabbath. 

1 Lohse 1971, 26. 
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knows that Jesus’ healing on the Sabbath did not take place by acci- 
dent, but Jesus himself initiated it. The whole story is told in such 
way that it calls forth the question as to “whether or not John expects 
his readers to believe that Jesus performed this miracle to provoke 
a confrontation.””° The answer to this question is yes; Jesus’ surprising 
and determined action appears as an intentional violation of the 
Sabbath commandment as soon as the reader learns that it took 
place on the Sabbath.” At this point of the story, it is not quite 
clear why Jesus deliberately violates the Sabbath. The end of the 
story gives an answer to this question: the Johannine Jesus provokes 
a clash over the Sabbath because his action reveals that he is equal 
to God who does not rest on the Sabbath. The narrator also makes 
it clear that Jesus’ action and the controversy caused by it were not 
isolated incidents. 


The Conflict over the Sabbath 


The narrator uses vague expressions when speaking about the response 
of the Jews to Jesus’ action at the end of the story. The narrator 
remarks that the Jews persecuted Jesus because he did this (Tadra) 
on the Sabbath (v. 16). The preceding verse, where the narrator 
recounts that the man told the Jews that it was Jesus who had healed 
him, suggests that the pronoun tæðta refers to the healing of the 
man. In this case, the Jews persecute Jesus because he healed the 
lame man on the Sabbath. Jesus’ answer to the Jews also points in 
this direction. Jesus defends himself by saying that “my Father is 
working still, and I also am working” (v. 17). This saying is close to 
Jesus’ words to his disciples in connection with another healing on 
the Sabbath: “We must work the works of him who sent me while 
it is day” (9:4). In both cases, Jesus’ words about ‘working’ and ‘work’ 


%2 Carson 1982, 81. Carson clearly sees that this question arises, but he denies that 


Jesus’ action is a deliberate provocation. According to him, the command to carry the 
pallet on the Sabbath contravenes no clear proscription in Torah. He says that it 
is “remotely possible that Jesus is here presented as provoking a clash over rabbinical 
legalism about the Sabbath” but there is no reason to suppose that “Jesus is pre- 
cipitating a crisis over Torah.” But many different Jewish sources make it clear that 
the carrying of the mat would have been interpreted as a violation of the Sabbath 
commandment. Carson (p. 96 n. 146) says that the prohibition against carrying 
things in Jer 17:19-27 was originally written with commerce in mind, but it is clear 
that this passage was interpreted much more literally in later Jewish tradition. 
2! Thus also Strathmann 101; Haenchen 269-70. 
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are connected to his healing activity. Thus Jesus’ words in 5:17 seem 
to be an answer to the accusation that the healing he performed on 
the Sabbath was illegal. 

Jesus also defends his action on the Sabbath in John 7: he refers 
to the healing of the lame man by speaking of one deed he has 
done (7:21: Ev Epyov éxoinoa) and asks whether the Jews are angry 
because he made the man’s whole body well (7:23).°° Jesus’ argu- 
mentation here presupposes that it is the healing on the Sabbath 
which is unlawful, not his command that the man should go and 
take up his mat.” 

It is noteworthy, however, that the story in 5:1-15 suggests that 
it is the carrying of the mat which is regarded as unlawful by the 
Jews. The carrying of the mat is also self-evidently against Jewish 
Sabbath practices, whereas it is uncertain whether Jesus’ healing as 
such would have been regarded as breaking the Sabbath. The Jews 
of the story note what would have been an apparent violation of 
the Sabbath, whereas the man, the narrator, and Jesus are inter- 
ested in the healing only. For the man, Jesus is “the one who healed 
me” (v. 11, 15), the narrator speaks about the man as “the one who 
had been healed” (v. 10, 13) and Jesus addresses the man by say- 
ing “See, you have been made well” (v. 14). There are thus two 
different points of view towards the incident in the story.** At the 
end of the story, however, different points of view seem to inter- 
mingle when the narrator comments on the reasons for Jesus’ per- 
secution. It is thus unclear whether the reason for the persecution 
is Jesus’ healing on the Sabbath or Jesus’ command to the man.” 


* For a detailed analysis of this passage, see the next chapter. 

” Haenchen 284. 

>: Staley 1991, 60. 

Thus Lindars 217-218. Also Kotila (1988, 22) notes that it is unclear whether 
the words tata noiet Ev ooßßarw refer to Jesus’ healing or to Jesus’ command. 
Kotila says that the writer is thinking here of Jesus’ action in this episode as a 
whole. He sees that the episode stems from the sign source, the writer of which 
tries to justify the liberal Sabbath practice of his community (p. 45). In a similar 
vein, Weiss 1991, 311-314. But the general and vague expressions in v. 16 are 
likely to have been formulated by a writer whose main interest is not the Sabbath 
question. This writer is probably the evangelist who—as Kotila also notes (p. 43) — 
is interested in the Sabbath for the sake of his own christological argumentation 
only. The Sabbath theme is also ascribed to the signs source by Bultmann 177; 
Becker 279. Most scholars, however, ascribe it to the evangelist. See Dodd 1963, 
178; Lindars 215; Schnackenburg II 117; Witkamp 1985, 30-31; Fortna 1988, 115; 
Neyrey 1988, 10. 
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It is not likely that the story in John 5:1-16 was formulated in order 
to jusfify a certain kind of Sabbath practice. Had the writer of 5:1-16 
thought of an actual discussion concerning Sabbath practice, he 
would have stated more clearly what in Jesus’ action evoked the 
anger of the Jews.” The very fact that the reason for the controversy 
is given so imprecisely suggests that the main issue in the controversy 
between Jesus and the Jews is, from the narrator’s point of view, 
not the Sabbath.” Jesus’ Sabbath healing leads him to the dispute 
with the Jews, but the Sabbath theme soon makes way for Jesus’ 
claim to be equal to God, a theme that is treated in detail in 5:19-30. 
The Sabbath question is not treated as a legal issue here, but it 
serves as a means to assert Jesus’ close relationship to his Father.”® 

The narrator not only leaves the reason for the persecution un- 
specified but also does not reveal the exact nature of this persecu- 
tion. In his remark in 5:16, the narrator uses the verb ioko, which 


33 cc 


may mean “pursue chase,” “drive awa 
3 3 3 


39 66. ’ 


prosecute,” or “perse- 
cute.” The narrator says later in v. 18 that “the Jews were seeking 
all the more to kill him,” which suggests that the verb toxo in v. 16 
already refers to the efforts of the Jews to kill Jesus.” The narrator 
uses verbs in the imperfect to describe both the response of the Jews 
and Jesus’ action on the Sabbath (v. 16: &öiwkov oi ‘lovdator tov 


°° Cf. Labahn 1999, 258. Labahn supports the idea that the evangelist has used 
a traditional conflict story in vv. 9-16. But Labahn thinks that the Sabbath ques- 
tion already had a minor role in this traditional story which was primarily inter- 
ested in Jesus’ person and not in Sabbath practices. The evangelist followed this 
tendency and made it more explicit in vv. 17-18. 

27 Pace Asiedu-Peprah 2001, 24-34 and 52-75. Asiedu-Peprah analyzes the 
Johannine Sabbath stories (John 5 and 9) as a two-party juridical controversy on 
the Sabbath question. The charge the Jews level against the lame man in John 
5:10 (“It is the Sabbath; it is not lawful for you to carry your mat.”) is “a formal 
accusation in a declarative form” that signals “the beginning of the controversy and 
at the same time indicates to the other party the reason for the dispute” (pp. 25-26; 
cf. also p. 68). In 5:16, this original accusation is automatically shifted to Jesus, 
which “sets up a juridical controversy between Jesus and the Jews on the issue of 
the Sabbath law” (p. 74). However, it is a substantial weakness in this proposal 
that the very accusation which should give a reason for the following juridical dis- 
pute is formulated so imprecisely in John 5:16. 

*8 Thus Freyne, 1985, 123; Ashton 1991, 139; Becker 280. 

” Many manuscripts (for example, A, ©, Y, and the majority text) make this clear 
by adding the words éCytovv avdtov åroxteîvor to v. 16. According to some schol- 
ars, the difference between v. 16 and v. 18 shows that these verses belong to different 
rédactioñal layers. See Kotila 1988, 13; Dunderberg 1994, 103; Labahn 1999, 248. 
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Inoodv; tadta Enoter” év ooßßiaro; v. 18: Eintovv adtov .. . AnoKteivon; 
EAvev tò oaßBarov). The imperfects are best interpreted as iterative 
imperfects: the narrator is not thinking of an individual incident but 
speaks of Jesus’ action on the Sabbath and the persecution of the 
Jews as repeated events.*' Jesus habitually broke the Sabbath, and 
the Jews responded to this by persecuting him.* This shows that the 
conflict between the Johannine Jesus and the Jews was a continu- 
ous one and not limited to this single event. 

It is striking how abruptly the narrator begins to speak about Jesus’ 
habit of breaking the Sabbath and about the intense hostility of the 
Jews. For the first time in the gospel, Jesus is presented as acting 
against the law of the Jews.” The narrator has not, until this point, 
explicitly mentioned the hostile attitude of the Jews either. As D. M. 
Smith notes, 


the Jews’ persecution of Jesus is suddenly presented as already in 
progress, already attaining its full intensity, without its development 
having been described fully in narrative form.** 


The narrator’s brief remarks are quite revealing because they tell more 
about his stance on the Sabbath and on the Jews than a detailed 
report; they suggest that the narrator has in his mind a reader who 
is not surprised at Jesus’ breaking of the Sabbath or at the perse- 
cution that followed this apparent transgression. 


” Some manuscripts (P’”’, 579) read the aorist émotnoev instead of the imperfect 
roter; the aorist would refer to this single event and not to recurrent events as the 
imperfect would. 

3! Some alternative interpretations for the imperfects have been suggested. Bernard 
(235) and Back (1995, 150 n. 16) read the imperfect &öiwkov (v. 16) as an inchoa- 
tive imperfect that may be translated “began to persecute.” According to Sanders 
& Mastin (163), &ödiwkov has a conative force and may be translated “tried to per- 
secute.” The form éAvev (v. 18) may also be taken either as a conative imperfect 
(“he tried or was seeking to abrogate the Sabbath”) or as an iterative imperfect 
(“he used to break the Sabbath”). These different shades of meaning are not ne- 
cessarily mutually exclusive. In any case, the imperfects show that the narrator “gen- 
eralizes beyond the present incident” (Barrett 256). 

” Thus Bauer 78; Hoskyns 266; Bultmann 182; Strathmann 102; Schnackenburg 
II 126, 128; Haenchen 273; Witkamp 1985, 31; Meeks 1990, 310-311; M. Davies 
1992, 52, 307; Welck 1994, 153; Asiedu-Peprah 2001, 71. 

3 The cleansing of the temple (2:13-22) is clearly a provocation, but no explicit 
breaking of the law is involved. 

3D. M. Smith 1984, 203. In a similar vein Hahn 1970, 73; Fortna 1988, 278; 
Ashton 1991, 137; Becker 280. 
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The narrator uses the verb Abo in v. 18: “For this reason the 
Jews were seeking all the more to kill him, because he was not only 
breaking (éAvev) the Sabbath, but was also calling God his own 
Father, thereby making himself equal to God.” The verb Ado means 
either ‘to break’ a law or ‘to annul’ (abrogate, repeal, destroy) a 
law.” In John, the verb is used twice in legal connections in the 
passive voice (7:23; 10:35). These passages do not, however, show 
how the verb should be translated in 5:18; in 7:23 the verb Abo 
means “to break the law,” while in 10:35 it means “to annul the 
scriptures.” The verb also appears in a similar context in Matthew, 
but it can mean either “to break” or “to abrogate” a command- 
ment (Matt 5:19).”° In addition to John 5:18, the verb is used at 
least once in connection with Sabbath legislation. Philo uses the verb 
when speaking of a group that has allegorized the commandments 
of the Torah and given up their literal observance. In this connec- 
tion, the verb refers to the abrogation of the Sabbath laws (Migration 
91).°’ Thus, it is possible that also in John 5:18 Av means that Jesus 
abrogated the Sabbath, not that he broke it.” However, this view 
cannot be substantiated on the basis of linguistic evidence alone. In 
any case, the meaning of the narrator’s comment (v. 18) does not 
change much, even if we understand Abo to mean that Jesus broke 
the Sabbath. In that case, the iterative imperfect &\vev means that 
Jesus habitually broke the Sabbath, and this is not far from saying 
that Jesus abrogated the Sabbath. 

The narrator’s comment in v. 18 explains why the Jews persecuted 
Jesus, but there is no hint that the Jews of the story misunderstood 
Jesus. Rather, the Jews correctly see Jesus’ action as a deliberate 
provocation and understand immediately the theological implications 


3 According to Bauer/Aland/Aland (1988, 982), the verb Abw in John 5:18 
means that Jesus is not accused of breaking the Sabbath, but of doing away with 
it. But as Luz (1978, 415 n. 82 and 83) shows, Abw may mean either ‘to repeal 
or annul laws’, or ‘to break a legal agreement or obligation.’ 

» Thus Luz 1989, 239. 

3% Philo admits that the Sabbath indeed has a symbolic meaning as the allego- 
rizers say, but still tells his readers not to abrogate the laws laid down for its obser- 
vance (Migration 91: wh... ra En’ odti vonodernd&vro. Abwuev). Further on Philo 
speaks in a similar manner about the law of circumcision. In this connection he 
uses the verb avoıpew that without any reservations means “to repeal” (Migration 
92: und’... dvéA@pev tov Ent tH neprrouf teðévta vönov). This parallel expression 
suggests that Abo also means “to repeal.” 

» Thus Lohse 1971, 27; Schnackenburg II 128; Pancaro 1975, 160; Haenchen 
286, Becker 275. 
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of his words in v. 17. Had the narrator wanted to make sure that 
the reader realizes that Jesus actually did not act against the Sabbath 
or that Jesus was not equal to God, he would have selected his words 
more carefully. 

The way the narrator hints in a passing remark that Jesus abro- 
gated the Sabbath or that he habitually broke it suggests that the 
reader has some prior information about Jesus’ attitude toward the 
Sabbath. V. 18 suggests that it is nothing new for the reader that Jesus 
broke the Sabbath; the new information in this verse is that the Jews 
also persecuted Jesus because he called God his Father, not only 
because he broke the Sabbath. This generalizing comment on Jesus’ 
action on the Sabbath is surprising unless the reader is already in 
advance familiar with Jesus’ liberal attitude toward the Sabbath. We 
seem to have here an example of how the narrator presupposes that 
the reader knows the main of points of the gospel story beforehand.” 

The narrator also uses imprecise expressions when speaking of the 
conflict that followed Jesus’ Sabbath action. It is likely that the nar- 
rator may refer in a vague way to the Jewish persecution of Jesus 
because the reader already knows that Jesus’ Sabbath activity aroused 
hostility and even murderous plans among the Jews. Persecution and 
the death threat is combined with Jesus’ Sabbath activity in some 
synoptic passages (Matt 12:14; Mark 3:6; Luke 6:11). We do not 
need to assume, however, that John is dependent directly on these 
passages at this point; the reader may know about Jesus’ action on 
the Sabbath on the basis of the synoptic gospels or on the basis of 
some synoptic traditions.” 


3 Many scholars think, however, that the Jews mistake Jesus’ action as a break- 
ing of the law. See Weiss 1991, 317; Lee 1994, 111-112; Asiedu-Peprah 2001, 83. 
Meeks (1990, 310) notes that the Jews are wrong in 5:18 only when they say that 
Jesus made himself equal to God, while John claims that Jesus was equal to God from 
the beginning. But it is uncertain whether v. 18 is formulated with this fine theo- 
logical distinction in mind. 

Cf. Culpepper 1983, 211-223. Culpepper analyzes what kind of prior information 
John’s narrator presupposes from his readers; Culpepper concludes that “the reader 
has prior knowledge of many of the key elements of the gospel story” (p. 223). 

"' John 5:1-18 also has other affinities, especially with the Markan controversy 
stories (Mark 2:1-3:6). Jesus’ command to the lame man (éyetpe &pov tov KpGBattov 
oov Kal nepınartei) has a close parallel in Mark (Mark 2:9-11; cf. also Matt 9:5-6; 
Luke 5:24-5). For a detailed discussion of these common points, see Dunderberg 
1994, 108-124. According to Dunderberg, Markan influence on John is possible, 
but it cannot be proved. The death threat in Mark 3:6 could explain the sudden 
appearance of this theme in John 5:18, but the ending of John’s story could also be 
explained without supposing that John is dependent on Mark at this point (p. 121). 
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The willingness to persecute Jesus is a pre-fixed character trait of 
the Jews for the narrator and his readers, which explains why the 
theme of conflict appears in the story without warning. And this is 
the reason why the references to Jewish persecution are sporadic and 
vague in the gospel, and the Jews remain surprisingly ineffective in 
their efforts to kill Jesus (7:1,19,25; 8:59; 10:31; 11:8). As Robert T. 
Fortna says, “we have here not historical causality but a portrayal 
of a cosmic struggle between good and evil necessarily taking place 
in the events of Jesus’ life.” For the narrator and his readers, the 
Jewish persecution of Jesus has already become a fixed and inevitable 
part of the role of the Jews as the enemies of God’s eternal word, 
as is already implied in the prologue of the gospel (1:11). 

It is important to notice that the way the Jews in John respond 
to Jesus’ Sabbath breaking is not the most likely response to Sabbath 
breakings in a first century context. The response of the Jews echoes 
scriptural Sabbath legislation rather than any first century practice. 
The law demands that those who break the Sabbath should be exe- 
cuted (Exod 31:14-15), which practice is also exemplified by a story 
in the book of Numbers (Num 15:32-36). It is doubtful, however, 
to what extent the letter of the law was ever put into practice; such 
passages as Neh 13:15-22 and Jer 17:19-27 suggest, at least, that 
“the prohibition was not then enforced through the public authori- 
ties.”” Some later sources also prescribe death as punishment for 
Sabbath transgressions (Jub. 50:13). However, other sources show 
that more lenient and more realistic punishments were allowed.“ 
The Damascus Document represents very strict and literal observance 
of the Sabbath, but still it is stated explicitly that the one who defiles 
the Sabbath shall not be put to death (CD 12:3-6). Many Mishnaic 
discussions also show that punishments others than capital punish- 
ments were allowed (m. Sabb. 7:1; m. Sanh. 7:8). These discussions 
may not have been enforced anywhere, but they still show what 
kinds of punishments early rabbis had in mind when they discussed 
Sabbath transgressions. E. P. Sanders concludes, on the basis of these 
discussions, that 


® Fortna 1988, 279. 
+3 Thus Westbrook 1992, 549. 
“ Cf E. P. Sanders 1990, 16-19. 
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intentional transgression of the sort that would incur the death penalty 
was impossible; and that the most unlikely excuses by an offender 
would be accepted as showing that he or she was ‘unwitting.’ 


The Jews in John, however, respond to Jesus’ Sabbath transgression 
with a fierceness typical of scriptural Sabbath regulations rather than 
the more lenient practices reflected in the Damascus Document or in 
the Mishnah. Nothing in the story suggests that it was important for 
John’s Jews to make sure that the alleged Sabbath breaking had not 
happened unwittingly. The response of the Johannine Jews reflects 
some fixed stereotypes concerning the Jews and their Sabbath prac- 
tices rather than the actual practices of some Jewish groups." The 
synoptic Sabbath passages show that these kinds of stereotypes were 
common among early Christians.” 

The vague and brief references to Jesus’ Sabbath breakings sug- 
gest that the main interest of the Johannine narrator is not the 
Sabbath question. The Sabbath issue prepares the way for the pre- 
sentation of John’s central theological claim that Jesus is equal to 
God. A closer scrutiny of John’s arguments reaffirms my earlier con- 
clusion that John and his readers already take for granted Jesus’ lib- 
eral attitude to the Sabbath. 


® E, P. Sanders 1990, 19. For the leniency of the rabbis concerning the Sabbath 
transgressions, see also Rowland 1982, 51. 

© For a different view, see Asiedu-Peprah 2001, 79. Asiedu-Peprah says that the 
death threat in John 5:18 “does not constitute a sentence, but an intended action 
whose implementation depends essentially on the response of the accused to the 
accusation being levelled against him. In other words, the intended sanction, in a 
juridical controversy, is still subject to the defence of the accused after which it 
may either be confirmed or refuted.” But I think that the plain comment of the 
Johannine narrator, “they sought all the more to kill him,” does not fit well with 
this scheme of a juridical controversy. 

" Tt is methodologically unacceptable to take this kind of stereotyped presenta- 
tion as a direct reflection of the real world situation of the Johannine Christians. 
This is done, however, by Ashton 1991, 140: “The explanation, then, for the abrupt- 
ness of the death threat is that it reflects the anger of the Jewish establishment at 
the effrontery of the Johannine group within its ranks. John’s earliest readers will 
have readily detected the reference to a hatred whose effects they had recently 
endured themselves, but the nature of the gospel form is such that this experience 
can only be alluded to obliquely by the evangelist.” The story is also taken as a 
valid witness of the policy of John’s opponents by Bultmann 178; Martyn 1979, 
70; Witkamp 1985, 33. 
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Jesus, the Father and the Sabbath 


Jesus compares his action to God’s action in v. 17: “My Father is 
working still, and I also am working.” Jesus’ action on the Sabbath 
serves to show here that Jesus does the same work as the Father. 
The main issue for John is Jesus’ close relationship to his Father, 
but the Sabbath theme has a crucial role in the argumentation devel- 
oped here. Jesus’ healing on the Sabbath shows that the legislation 
aiming to protect the Sabbath observance does not bind him, just 
as it does not bind God. In the background of Jesus’ words is Jewish 
exegesis which states that God did not rest completely on the Sabbath, 
although God’s rest on the seventh day serves as a model for the 
Sabbath laws of the Pentateuch (Exod 20:11). The tradition that 
denies God’s Sabbath rest appears in Philo (Alles. Interp. I, 5-6; 
Cherubim 88) and in some later rabbinic passages (Gen. Rab. 11; Exod. 
Rabb. 30). The opinion that God works continually also appears in 
the Let. Aris. 210 but without a specific reference to God’s work on 
the Sabbath. 

The Johannine Jesus takes up this idea but in a very singular way. 
As a justification of his Sabbath activity, Jesus’ words make sense 
only if it is acknowledged that Jesus acts on behalf of God. For the 
reader, this is already clear on the basis of the prologue. The reader 
can understand, therefore, that Jesus’ words in 5:17 show that Jesus’ 
activity on the Sabbath is a crucial part of his mission in the world. 
Jesus’ action on the Sabbath reveals his heavenly origin, which 
explains why he deliberately acts against the Sabbath legislation. 

The Jews of the story, of course, cannot know anything about these 
basic claims of the gospel at this point. Jesus’ words indicate to them 
that he made himself equal to God. This accusation is in line with 
scriptural traditions according to which no being is like God or equal 
to God.“ The will to be like God is presented as the the very rea- 
son for the fall of Adam and Eve (Gen 3:5, 22), and some other 
passages connect this sin to different earthly rulers (Isa 14:14; Ezek 
28:2). This same tradition continues in later writings.”” The tenet 
that no one is equal to God is especially prominent in Philo’s writ- 


8 E.g., Exod 15:11; Deut 3:24; 1 Kgs 8:23 and 2 Chr 6:14; 1 Chr 17:20; Ps 
35:10; 40:6; 71:19; 86:8; 89:7; Isa 40:25; 44:7; 46:5; Jer 10:6. 

2 Macc 9:12 has Antiochus Epiphanes admit on his deathbed that “it is right 
to be subject to God; mortals should not think that they are equal to God/not 
think what is arrogant.” The manuscript tradition of the LXX is divided in this 
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ings.” In several places, Philo uses expressions that come close to 
John 5:18. Philo notes that “there is nothing equal to Him (Sacrifices 
92: oddé toov), or that “God is equal to Himself and like Himself” 
(Eternity 43: {oos yàp adtdg €avt Koi Sporos ó Beöc), or that “there is 
nothing equal or superior to God” (Alleg. Interp. IL, 3: obte è toov 
ovte Kpeiooov éot1 Beod). According to Philo, “the mind is self-loving 
and without God, when it thinks to be equal to God (oidpevog toog 
eivat eð) and when it regards itself as an agent although it is found 
to be passive” (Alleg. Interp. I, 49). Philo’s words in Cherubim 77 almost 
sound like a denial of the claim made for Jesus in John: “What a 
more hostile enemy to the soul can there be than he who in his 
arrogance attributes to himself what belongs to God? For it belongs 
to God to act, and this may not be ascribed to any created being; 
but it belongs to the created to sufler.””" 

There is, of course, no reason to suppose any direct connection 
between Philo and John. They are both influenced by the same 
scriptural tradition that explains the affinities between them. The 
same kind of language shows that it was an ordinary Jewish con- 
cept that no human being has the right to claim to be equal to 
God. Therefore, the claim made in John 5:17 would have been unac- 
ceptable to most Jews.” The response of the Jews in John is thus 
typical in the light of Jewish traditions based on the scriptures.” 
Because of this, it may be impossible to tell whether this response 
reflects the opinion of some actual Jews in John’s surroundings or 


just John’s expectations of what the response to the claims made for 
Jesus would be like.” 


verse: some manuscripts or translations read un Ovntöv övra ioóðea ppoveiv (e.g., V 
and La), and some others un Ovntòv övta drephoava Ppoveiv (A). One manuscript 
has combined these variant readings: iod8ea ppoveiv Drepngävog (L). Josephus relates 
in Ant. XIX 4 how Caius Caligula “would have deified himself and demanded from 
his subjects honours that were no longer such as may be rendered to a man.” 

5 In some passages Philo is ready to present Moses as divine or even calls him 
Qedc. But in some other passages Philo says that Moses is called “god” in Exod 7:1 
only in a figurative sense. For Philo’s view, see Meeks 1967, 103-106. 

5! Cf. also Embassy 75 where Philo says of Caius that “sooner could God change 
into a human being than a human being into God.” 

5 Thus Meeks 1990, 315. Meeks notes, referring to 2 Macc 9:12 and to Philo’s Alleg. 
Interp. 1:49, that other Jews were bound to see Jesus’ words in John 5:17 as blasphemy. 

5 Cf. Becker 280: “Die Juden reagieren prompt und typisch.” 

5 See, however, Segal 1977, 215-219. Segal says the response of the Jews in 
John 5:18, 8:58-59 and 10:33 echoes the rabbinic polemic against the heretics who 
believed in “two powers in heaven.” For Segal, these Johannine passages demon- 
strate that the traditions which on the basis of rabbinic sources could be dated only 
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The Johannine Jesus develops here an argumentation that has its 
roots in Jewish scriptural exegesis but in a way that is unique in 
Jewish tradition. As James F. McGrath has noted, the idea that some- 
one may work on the Sabbath because of God’s Sabbath work is 
not claimed for “any other figure in Israel’s history anywhere in the 
extant literature.” The argument made for Jesus in John is not only 
excessive but also circular, because it is based on the acceptance of 
Jesus as God’s agent on earth. Only those who accept this can take 
Jesus’ Sabbath action as a sign of his close relationship to God, 
whereas others are bound to see this action as a transgression of the 
Sabbath. This suggests that the whole argumentation is meant to 
reinforce the faith of the believers in Jesus and not to convince those 
who falsely blame Jesus for transgressing the Sabbath.” In John, 
Jesus’ well-known habit of breaking the Sabbath is connected to a 
Jewish view that God does not rest on the Sabbath. In light of this 
view, Jesus’ liberal attitude towards the Sabbath regulations is taken 
as a demonstration of his heavenly origin. This line of argumenta- 
tion shows what relevance the Sabbath has for the narrator and his 
readers: for them, the Sabbath question is relevant but only because 


to the second century C.E. actually date to the first century (pp. 217-218). But I 
think John cannot be taken as a witness for the early date of these traditions. My 
earlier discussion has shown that the early rabbis were not interested in the detailed 
content of the heresies they opposed but rather lumped different heretical views 
together (cf. ch. 2 pp. 47-48, 71). It is thus unlikely that they were well informed 
on the beliefs of a particular peripheral Christian group. It is more probable that 
the Christian faith in Jesus became heretical in the eyes of the rabbis only when 
mainstream Christianity began to regard Jesus as a divine figure, and this faith 
became more well known. This development took place in the second century C.E., 
and at this stage the rabbis may have included some Christians among those who 
believed in two powers. Segal admits that there is “no uniquely anti-Christian theme 
in the rabbinic attack” (p. 218). This suggests that Christians were not the only 
offending group and that the polemic was not originally directed against them. The 
response of the Jews in John is in line with scriptural traditions and does not pre- 
suppose a response of a particular Jewish group. 

5 McGrath 2001, 91. McGrath notes that the evangelist appeals to traditional 
images here but accentuates these images in a new way. McGrath suggests that even 
some non-Christian Jews may have found the argument in John persuasive, or at 
least concluded that there was nothing blasphemous or scandalous in Jesus’ claims 
because they are based on general categories of agency or sonship. But I doubt 
whether any Jew, who was not already convinced that Jesus is God’s agent on earth, 
would have accepted Jesus’ words as a justification for the breaking of the Sabbath. 

°° For a different view, see Asiedu-peprah 2001, 231. Asiedu-Peprah says that 
the Johannine Sabbath stories would have functioned as “a means of persuasion 
and an appeal to the opponents of the Johannine Christians” to acknowledge the 
christological claims made in these stories. 
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it reveals Jesus’ true identity. Jesus’ liberal stance on the Sabbath is 
no longer a disputed matter, but the narrator takes this stance for 
granted when making his basic christological claim. 

When compared to many different Jewish groups, the Johannine 
Christians seem to have undergone a significant change in their atti- 
tude to the Sabbath. We have evidence that such Jews as Philo 
sometimes approached the Sabbath as a theological question, but 
still the Sabbath was, even for Philo and also for many other Jews, 
primarily a matter of religious practice. Lists of activities prohibited 
on the Sabbath in different writings suggest that Jewish groups were 
keen on observing the Sabbath commandment of the Pentateuch, 
even though opinions may have varied on what exactly was allowed 
on the Sabbath and what not.’ Various references to the Jews in 
Hellenistic and Roman authors also show that the literal Sabbath 
observance was main sign of Jewish identity in the eyes of outsiders.’® 
But the Johannine Christians were no longer interested in the Sabbath 
as a legal question. The Sabbath was not a matter of practice and 
identity for them, but a means to support their views on Jesus. 

Those scholars who want to argue that John does not present Jesus 
breaking the law here tend to theologize the Sabbath and overlook 
questions concerning its observance in practice. For example, Dorothy 
A. Lee says that “on the literal level” Jesus’ sign in John 5:1-18 


signifies that Jesus has broken the Law, on a symbolic level it means 
that Jesus is engaged in doing the £pyov of God. That he should break 
the Law is, in Johannine terms, absurd.’ 


Severino Pancaro says that Jesus’ attitude toward the Sabbath is 
paradoxical because “as the Son of God, Jesus does not violate the 
Sabbath, he abolishes it.” John 5:17 shows “that, although the Sabbath 
is abolished, the law is fulfilled, not violated.” Pancaro also notes 
that John “avoids having even the Pharisces say that Jesus violates 
or abrogates the Law; what he (apparently) violates and abrogates 


” For such lists, see Jub. 2:25-33; 50:1-13; CD 10:14-11:18; Philo’s Migration 91; 
m. Sabb. 7:2. 

58 Cf. E. P. Sanders 1999a, 2-5. Sanders mentions, for example, a passage where 
Seneca ridicules the Jewish Sabbath and refers to the practice of the Jews of not 
lighting lamps on the Sabbath (Æp. 95.47). This shows that outsiders were aware 
of some details of Jewish Sabbath practices. For other Graeco-Roman writers who 
referred to the Jewish Sabbath, see Feldman & Reinhold 1996, 366-373. 

5 Lee 1994, 112. 

% Pancaro 1975, 30. 
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is the Sabbath.” These kinds of explanations spiritualize the Sabbath 
in a way that was foreign to most Jews.” It is not likely that any Jew 
would have understood how one can fulfil the purpose of the law 
by acting deliberately against one of its principal commandments. ‘The 
obedience to the law created a foundation for the Jewish way of life, 
and most Jews would have recognised clearly what the deliberate 
breaking of some part of the law meant, as is stated by E. P. Sanders: 


The principle on which the law rests is perfectly clear: God gave the 
Torah to Israel by the hand of Moses; obedience to the Torah is the 
condition for retaining the covenant promises; intentional and unrepent- 
ing disobedience implies rejection of the law, rejection of the covenant 
for which it is the condition, and rejection of the God who gave the 
law and the covenant. This is an understanding which is so uniform 
in the literature which survives from the approximate period that Jesus 
and his followers could not possibly have been ignorant of it.” 


It is highly unlikely that the Johannine Christians would have been 
unaware of the consequences of the action described in John 5:1-18. 
But it seems that it was not a problem for them to imagine their 
Lord breaking the Sabbath, a central feature of the law. But before 
drawing further conclusions concerning the relevance of major Jewish 
religious practices for the Johannine Christians, we must turn to 
another passage where the Johannine Jesus refers to these practices. 


4.2. The Jews Do Not Observe the Law Themselves (7:19-24) 


In John 7, Jesus returns to the discussion that began in John 5 where 
he healed the lame man and was accused of the breaking of the 
Sabbath. In this passage, the Johannine Jesus refers to the practice 
of circumcising a male child also on the Sabbath. This reference to 
two principal pillars of Jewish identity, the Sabbath and circumci- 
sion, could be taken at first glance as an attempt to show that Jesus’ 
Sabbath action was not against the law if understood correctly. But 
closer scrutiny of the argumentation suggests that the Johannine Jesus 
is more interested in showing that the Jews habitually broke the law 


6! Pancaro 1975, 522. 

® For other attempts to find sophisticated Sabbath theology in John, see Cullmann 
1966, 189; Bacchiocchi 1981, 19; Weiss 1991, 319. 

6 E, P. Sanders 1985, 56-57. 
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rather than defending his own action. The passage reaffirms my ear- 
lier conclusion that the narrator and his readers already take an out- 
sider’s stance on the central markers of Jewish identity. 


The Context of the Scene 


There appear several links between Jesus’ discussions with the Jews 
in John 5 and in 7:15-24, and many scholars have proposed that 
these two discussions originally belonged together.” At first glance, 
the introduction of Moses into the discussion in 7:19 is abrupt, and 
the Sabbath theme (7:19-24) seems to be loosely connected to its 
present narrative context. Despite these sudden twists in the narra- 
tive, there are also links between the seemingly unrelated themes in 
John 7, which makes it possible to analyze the chapter as a the- 
matic whole closely related to John 8.” 

One recurring theme in John 7 and 8 is that Jesus is in mortal 
danger because the Jews seek to kill him.®® The presence of this dan- 
ger 1s already mentioned in 7:1, and it is referred to several times 
in the course of the narrative (7:13,19,25,30,44; 8:37,40,59). These 
mentions form a background for the dialogues between Jesus and 
the Jews, and underline the severity of the conflict between them. 

Jesus’ question, “Why are you looking for an opportunity to kill 
me?” seems to come without warning in its immediate context, but 
it is well in line with the general narrative atmosphere in John 7-8. 
It is not the Jews, who were last mentioned in 7:15, who answer 
this question. It is the crowd (ò öxAog) that seizes Jesus’ question and 
turns it back to Jesus: “You have a demon! Who is trying to kill 
you?” (v. 20). This counterquestion is usually interpreted as meaning 
that the crowd is ignorant of the intentions to kill Jesus and should 
be separated from the leaders of the people who are called ‘the 
Jews’ and who chase after Jesus.°’ To be sure, there is a distinction 


% For the discussion, see Schnackenburg II 183-184; Attridge 1980, 164-170; 
Kotila 1988, 35-39. 

® See Dodd 1953, 345-354; Schneider 1954, 108-119; Lindars 277-280; Attridge 
1980, 160-164; Schenke 1990, 173-188; Rochais 1993, 357-370; Neyrey 1996, 
108-116. 

6% Cf. Dodd 1953, 347; Schenke 1990, 178-179; Rochais 1993, 363-364. 

% "This interpretation is represented by the majority of scholars. For example, 
see Bultmann 208-209; Schnackenburg II 187; von Wahlde 1982, 44; Beasley- 
Murray 109; Carson 314; Moloney 1996, 78; Wilckens 126. ‘Thus also Lindars (290) 
and Barrett (20) with some cautions. 
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between the common people and the Jewish leaders in some pas- 
sages of the gospel and even in John 7 (cf. 7:12-13). But I think 
this is not the case in 7:20.% 

John 7 as a whole shows that the plans of the Jews to kill Jesus 
were by no means hidden from the common people (cf. 7:13,25). 
|It is not probable that the crowd in v. 20 would consist of some 
pilgrims who are not aware of the intentions to kill Jesus.’ Jesus’ 
answer to the crowd in vv. 21-24 makes it clear that he is speak- 
ing to those who know of his earlier ‘work’ on the Sabbath and who 
are angry with him because of this work (v. 23). Jesus’ words in vv. 
21-24 are intelligible only if they are addressed to those who made 
the allegation that he has broken the Sabbath.” It seems, therefore, 
that the crowd in 7:20 should not to be separated from the Jews 
mentioned earlier in 5:10-18 or in 7:15.” The allegation of the 
crowd, that Jesus has a demon, appears elsewhere in the gospel, and 
always on the lips of some of the Jews (8:48, 52; 10:20), which also 
supports this conclusion.” Furthermore, it is not only the leaders 
who seek to arrest Jesus, but also some of the crowd want to do so 
(7:44). We will see elsewhere that it is not unusual in the gospel for 
the words ‘the crowd’ and ‘the Jews’ to be used interchangeably.” 
Also in John 7:35, it seems that ot Iovéatoi are some of the crowd 
and not the leaders, who are not present when the discussion in 
question takes place.” 

It is thus not probable that ò öxAog in 7:20 refers to an ignorant 
crowd that does not know anything about the intentions of the Jews. 
The question “Who is trying to kill you?” is not a sign of ignorance 
but an attempt to deny that anyone seeks Jesus’ life. The crowd 
accuse Jesus of paranoia, and, at the same time, hide their real inten- 


6% Cf. also Duke 1985, 73-74. 

® This possibility is referred to by Brown 317. According to Brown, it is also 
possible that Jesus is speaking to the Jews here. 

” Thus Schram 1974, 95. According to Schram, the crowd interrupts Jesus at 
v. 20, and in v. 21 Jesus resumes his address to the same audience as in vv. 16-19. 
But Jesus’ words in v. 21 are presented as an answer to the previous question of 
the crowd in vv. 20-21. 

” Thus Becker 309. Also D. M. Smith (1965, 132 n. 53) thinks that oi Tovdator 
in v. 15 and éyAog in v. 20 are the same. However, Smith thinks that Jesus’ inter- 
locutors in 7:15-24 are the same as tıveg Ex tov ‘TepoooAvmttov (7:25) who are 
divided in judgment on Jesus and unlike the hostile Jews in ch. 5 (p. 134). 

2 Thus Duke 1985, 74. 

™ See the analysis in ch. 5. 2 pp. 160-162. 

™ See my discussion in the introduction, ch. 1. 2 pp. 14-15. 
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tions and lie to Jesus.” The narrative function of the crowd’s ques- 
tion becomes clearer if it is taken as an intentional lie and not as a 
sign of ignorance. 

The lie is to be seen in light of what Jesus has said of himself 
earlier. In 7:18 Jesus has stated that “he who seeks the glory of the 
one who sent him is truthful (åAnðńc), and there is no falsehood 
(dicta) in him.” The word &éicta is used in John only here. In the 
LXX, this term often translates the Hebrew word “pY, meaning 
“lie,” “falsehood,” or “deception.”’® It is possible that aöıria con- 
tains the connotation of a lie also here.” Unlike Jesus, the Jews, who 
are called the crowd this time, lie as they say that no one is seek- 
ing to kill Jesus. The contrast with them and Jesus is evident.” In 
the following discussion, Jesus does not answer the crowd’s question 
directly but refers to his earlier work on the Sabbath (v. 21). Scholars 
have often been at pains to explain this question that seems to be 
of no significance for the following discussion.” The point is, how- 
ever, that there is no need to answer the question because its nar- 
rative function has already been fulfilled. The reader knows that 
those who ask “Who is trying to kill you?” are the very ones who 
chase after Jesus; thus “the intent here is to convict ‘the Jews’ of lies 
and hypocrisy.”®° 

It is interesting that the Jews are presented as both liars and mur- 
derers in this scene. These two cardinal vices are attached to the 
Jews later in the narrative by Jesus, who accuses them of being the 
children of the devil, the murderer and the father of lies (8:44). 
There appears in this passage the same contrast between Jesus and 
the Jews as in 7:18-20: Jesus is presented as the one who speaks 
the truth and who cannot be convicted of sin, whereas the Jews are 
like their father, the devil, whose nature it is to lie (8:45-46). The 
scene in 7:19-24, therefore, foreshadows the explicit charges Jesus 
makes in 8:44. 


® The question of the crowd is interpreted as a lie by Hoskyns 315; Sandmel 
1978, 378; Neyrey 1996, 112. 

See Schrenk 1933, 154; Bultmann 207 n. 7; Giinther 1971, 1193. 

7 Thus Brown 312; Günther 1971, 1194. 

™® Cf. Haenchen 254; Dunderberg 1994, 105. Both Haenchen and Dunderberg 
note that the Jews and Jesus are deliberately put in contrast here although they do 
not discuss the deceptive attempt of the crowd to deny that they seek Jesus’ life. 

Bultmann (208) notes that the question of the crowd does not have any 
significance for the following argumentation. 

8 Sandmel 1978, 378. 

8! Cf. Neyrey 1996, 111-112. 
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The previous debate in John 7:14—18 explains the seemingly abrupt 
reference to Moses in v. 19. In v. 15 the Jews marvel at Jesus’ teach- 
ing and ask: “How does this man have such learning, when he has 
never been taught?” The Jews thus call into question the authority 
of Jesus’ teaching, which makes Jesus to mention Moses and his law, 
the ultimate authority of all the teaching of the Jews.” Jesus turns 
the accusation of the Jews back to them by saying that no one of 
them keeps the law. This shows that they persecute him without rea- 
son, and their judgment is not correct but they judge by appear- 
ances (7:24). In the course of this dialogue, there is an occurrence 
characteristic of many Johannine scenes: Jesus is first judged by his 
opponents, but in the end he turns the tables on them and becomes 
their judge.® In this context, the example of the Jews circumcising 
on the Sabbath “actually provides the warrant for the true accusa- 
tion against these judges: namely, that they judge unjustly.”™ 

The reference to circumsion on the Sabbath is thus not prima- 
rily a justification of Jesus’ Sabbath work. This is even more evident 
if we compare John 7:19-24 to John 5:17. In 5:17 Jesus answers 
the accusations levelled at him by saying, “My Father is working 
still, and I also am working.” As I showed in the previous chapter, 
the idea here is that Jesus’ Sabbath action reveals his close rela- 
tionship to his Father because, as the Son of God, he must work 
on the Sabbath as his Father does. ‘This sovereign claim makes Jesus’ 
reference to the Sabbath and circumcision superfluous if this refer- 
ence is taken as an apology for his Sabbath work.” This reinforces 
the view that Jesus’ point in 7:19-24 is not to defend his own action 
but to show that the charges against him are weak and that his 
opponents persecute him unjustly.*° This becomes clearer as I move 
on to analyze Jesus’ arguments in more detail. 


® Cf. Brown 316; Lindars 289. 

83 Cf. Neyrey 1996, 110-116; Scholtissek 1998, 251-252; Malina & Rohrbaugh 
147-148. 

®: Neyrey 1996, 112. 

8 Cf. Pancaro 1975, 164: “Jesus, as Son of God, must work on the Sabbath 
also; he does not need to have recourse to an exception established by Moses to 
justify his activity on the Sabbath.” According to Pancaro, this shows that John 
does not refer to circumcision on the Sabbath because this practice gives a prece- 
dent for how the Sabbath may be broken in some cases. I think, however, that 
this is the function of this reference. Pancaro fails to notice that the reference to 
the Sabbath and circumcision is not so much a justification of Jesus’ own action 
but a part of the claim that the Jews do not keep the law themselves. 

86 Thus also Räisänen 1987, 90; Back 1995, 154-155. 
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How do the Jews Fail to Observe the Law? 


In 7:19 Jesus accuses his opponents: “Did not Moses give you the law? 
Yet none of you keeps the law. Why are you looking for an oppor- 
tunity to kill me?” The claim that the Jews do not keep the law is 
not a Johannine peculiarity; this charge is a common theme in early 
Christian polemic (cf. Matt 23:23; Acts 7:53; Rom 2:17-29; Justin’s 
Dial. 12.2, 20.4, 27.4). It is not clear, however, what this charge 
exactly means here.” According to the most common interpretation, 
the willingness of the Jews to kill Jesus shows that they do not keep 
the law because murder was prohibited by the law (Exod 20:13). 
But there are reasons which speak against this interpretation. 

If there is a reference to the fifth commandment in the text, it 
should be taken in light of Jesus’ teaching recorded in Matthew’s 
Sermon on the Mount, where even the desire to kill is a sign of a 
breach of this commandment (Matt 5:21-22).” Jesus’ sweeping charge 
“no one of you keeps the law” suggests, however, that he is not speak- 
ing only of those who try to kill him but points to a more central 
and persistent problem in Jewish observance of the law.” In the text, 
the question “Why are you looking for an opportunity to kill me?” 
does not give reasons for the previous statement “no one of you 
keeps the law,” but rather the statement serves as an introduction 
that motivates the question.” The text could be paraphrased, “If 
you yourself do not keep the law why do you want to kill me if I 
do not keep it?”” That the Jews do not keep the law and that they 
seek Jesus’ life are two different things; the point is to show that the 
reasons why the Jews wish to kill Jesus are baseless because they 


87 See Schnackenburg II 187 n. 3; Räisänen 1987, 120. 

88 For different views, see Pancaro 1975, 136-137; Kotila 1988, 39-40. 

8 Thus Brown 316; Lindars 289; Barrett 319; Brooke 1988, 105; Carson 314. 
If there is an allusion to the fifth commandment here, it could be asked why the 
verb is ånoxteivo and not govedo as used in the LXX. According to Brooke (1988, 
105-106), the author has deliberately used ünoxteivo instead of povedo, but this 
is very unlikely. 

% Thus Lindars 289. 

9! Carson (314) seems to be aware of this problem as he writes: “The only evi- 
dence that Jesus adduces to support this contention [no one of you keeps the law] 
is the hatred that stands behind the desire to kill him: Why are you trying to kill me? 
He does not mean that every Jew breaks the law at this point, but any large crowd 
in the temple precincts inevitably includes some of the authorities who are guilty 
at this very point” (italics original). 

2 Thus Bultmann 208; Kotila 1988, 39. 

» Thus Haenchen 354. Cf. also Becker 309. 
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themselves do not keep the law. The statement “no one of you keeps 
the law” is a general thesis, which is shown to be correct by the 
following reference to circumcision on the Sabbath (vv. 22—23). 
This practice shows that, for the Johannine Jesus, the Jews them- 
selves fail to observe all the commandments in the Torah. A detailed 
analysis of vv. 22-23 confirms this interpretation. 


The Sabbath and Circumcision 


There is a disagreement among scholars concerning the punctuation 
of the text in the beginning of v. 22. Some take the words 61a todto 
as the end of the previous sentence: “I performed one work, and all 
of you are astonished by this.”” This does not, however, correspond 
to how BowpdCew or ĝi todto are used elsewhere in John.” Therefore, 
many scholars and most versions read ò todto as an introduction 
to v. 22: “I performed one work, and all of you are astonished. 
Because of this Moses gave you circumcision . . .).°’ Sentences begin- 
ning with à todto are usually followed by a étt-clause (the reason 
why ...is that...), but this time the örı-clause is missing. This makes 
the interpretation somewhat complicated, but still the meaning is 
clear enough. It is said that the reason why Moses gave circumci- 
sion is connected to what Jesus did on the Sabbath. There are two 
different ways of understanding how circumcision on the Sabbath 
and Jesus’ healing on the Sabbath are connected to each other. 
According to the first interpretation, circumcision foreshadows the 
gift of life that Jesus gives by healing the lame man.” Scholars cite 


% Thus Bernard 261; Kotila 1988, 40. According to Barrett (319), this was per- 
haps the meaning of the passage in the source used by the evangelist who, how- 
ever, connects the transgression of the law with the attempt to kill Jesus. See also 
Neyrey 1996, 111. According to Neyrey, Jesus is “presumably” speaking of cir- 
cumcision on the Sabbath, as he accuses the Jews of failing to keep the law, but 
“this may cryptically refer to other aspects of Moses’ law, such as just judgment . . . or 
the prohibition against murder and lying.” 

® Bernard 263; Bultmann 208 n. 10; Brown 310; Lindars 290. 

% For example, see Pancaro 1975, 163 n. 20. Sovpd&Cew is used in John with a 
direct object (5:28), with a étt-clause (3:7; 4:27), absolutely (5:20; 7:15) but never 
with tò (this construction appears in the NT only in Mark 6:6; Rev 17:7). 816 
tovto is frequently used to introduce a sentence (1:31; 5:16, 18; 6:65; 8:47; 9:23; 
10:17; 12:18, 39; 13:11; 15:19; 16:15; 19:11), but it is never found at the end of 
a sentence in John. 

” Thus Hoskyns 315; Barrett 319; Pancaro 1975, 163; Becker 297. 

* See Hoskyns 315-316; Barrett 319; Pancaro 1975, 164; Beasley-Murray 110; 
Brooke 1988, 104; Derrett 1991, 214-217, 223-224; Moloney 1996, 78-79; Labahn 
1999, 253-254. 
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a rabbinic passage which states that the purpose of circumcision was 
to make a male complete.” Jesus’ words that he made a whole man 
well (čov &v8parov òy éxoinow) on the Sabbath are seen to reflect 
this view; by healing the lame man, Jesus has accomplished the pur- 
pose of circumcision. He has thus fulfilled the intention of the law 
and not broken it. 

I think this interpretation is problematic. First, we do not know 
how wellknown or early was the view that the purpose of circum- 
cision is to make a person complete; as far as I know, scholars have 
been able to trace this view only to a single passage in the Mishnah. 
Second, circumcision is not the main point in Jesus’ argumentation 
and should not be overemphasized. Jesus does not mention circum- 
cision for its own sake but because the practice of the Jews is to cir- 
cumcise even on the Sabbath. What is being compared to Jesus’ 
healing on the Sabbath is not circumcision per se, but circumcision 
performed on the Sabbath. It is doubtful whether Jesus’ brief allu- 
sion to circumcision contains a hidden reference to the original inten- 
tion of this practice. 

According to the second, more likely, interpretation, Jesus refers 
to circumcision on the Sabbath, because circumcision gives a prece- 
dent for how the Sabbath can be broken in certain cases.'” According 
to the law, every male infant should be circumcised when he is eight 
days old (Gen 17:12; Lev 12:3). There was a difference in opinion 
among some rabbis concerning what kinds of things could be done 
if the day of circumcision fell on the Sabbath; but different parties 
agreed on the general rule that a male child should be circumcised 
even on the Sabbath, because “circumcision overrides the Sabbath.” 
This rule had already become generally accepted by the time of 
these discussions and was most probably wellknown at the end of 
the first century.'” The Johannine Jesus refers to this view in order 


” m. Ned. 3:11 (Neusner’s translation): “Great is circumcision, for, despite all 
commandments which Abraham our father carried out, he was called complete and 
whole only when he had circumcised himself as it is said, Walk before me and be per- 
ject” (Gen 17:1). 

100 Thus Bultmann 208; Schneider 1954, 115; Lindars 291; Sandmel 1978, 378; 
Luz 1981, 120; Kotila 1988, 40; Becker 310; Neyrey 1996, 112. 

101 Cf. m. Sabb. 18:3; 19:1-3. For this discussion, see Neusner 1973b, 179 and 
1981, 169-173. R. Eliezer was for the most liberal view according to which one 
may do anything at all in connection with circumcision on the Sabbath. According 
to R. ‘Aqiba, however, only those things which cannot be prepared in advance on 
the eve of the Sabbath can be done on the Sabbath. The point of departure for 
both of these conflicting views is the axiom that circumcision overrides the Sabbath 
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to show that the Jews themselves put aside strict Sabbath regula- 
tions when it comes to circumcision on the Sabbath. There is a clear 
contrast in Jesus’ words between the Jews who habitually break the 
Sabbath when they circumcise on the Sabbath and Jesus who did 
only one ‘work’ on the Sabbath (Ev Epyov éxotnoa).!” 

This interpretation has caused objections because the clause iva 
un AvOA 6 vouog Movcéms in v. 23 implies that circumcision on the 
Sabbath is performed in order that the law of Moses would not be 
broken. This would not match with the view that sees circumcision 
on the Sabbath as a precedent for breaking the law.'” The iva- 
clause is taken to mean that the Jews circumcise on the Sabbath in 
order to fulfil the law as did Jesus when he healed the lame man.'" 
But this explanation misses the implied irony of the tva-clause; the 
purpose of the Jews may indeed be the fulfilment of the law, but 
the Johannine Jesus claims that this practice actually shows their fail- 
ure to keep the Sabbath. Jesus here accuses the Jews of acting in 
an inconsistent way: they regard his work on the Sabbath as a trans- 
gression of the law although they do not regard circumcision on the 
Sabbath as such. They apply to their own action different standards 
than to his action, which means that their judgment is not correct 
(v. 24). 

The way the Johannine Jesus uses the law against the Jews reveals 
that his stance on the law is ambiguous. He refers to an example 
of how the law is applied in a certain problematic situation. He does 
not pick up this example to show that what he once did is not a 
breach of the law but to show that what his opponents do regularly 
is also against the law. The aim here is not a more profound under- 
standing of the law which would show that Jesus did not act against 
the law. Instead, Jesus refers to a contradiction between the Sabbath 
laws and circumcision on the Sabbath and uses this contradiction to 
show that even the Jews are not consistent in their observance. The 
law of the Jews is viewed from the point of view of an outsider 
which is in accordance with Jesus’ use of second person plurals here: 
“Did not Moses give you the law; Moses gave you circumcision ... and 


which suggests that the practice of circumcising on the Sabbath was earlier. Cf. 
also Thomas 1991, 173-174. 

102 Bultmann 208. 

103 Thus Pancaro 1975, 164. 

10 Pancaro 1975, 164. 
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you circumcise a man on the Sabbath.” Jesus also uses pronouns in 
the second person plural elsewhere in the gospel when referring to 
the law of the Jews (8:17; 10:34; cf. also 15:25: “their law”; 8:56: 
“Abraham, your father”). As many scholars have noted, this kind of 
language reflects an outsider’s relation to the law.’ This is also true 
in John 7:22-23, even though the Johannine Jesus uses here the so- 
called gal (or qol) wä-hömer argument known from rabbinic sources. 

Jesus deduces from the fact that the Jews circumcise a man on 
the Sabbath that it is unfair for the Jews to be angry with him if 
he has made a whole man well on the Sabbath. Jesus’ reasoning 
here resembles the gal wa-hémer principle which was the first of the 
exegetical principles (middöt) connected to Hillel and Ishmael. According 
to the rabbis, this hermeneutical rule was already used in the scrip- 
tures. This reasoning also has parallels in Hellenistic rhetoric.” The 
gal wä-hömer argument was used to make an inference from some- 
thing less important or less problematic (‘the lesser’) to a case that 
was more important or more problematic (‘the greater’).'” This 


105 Bultmann 59 n. 2; Dodd 1953, 82; Brown 312; Barrett 319 and 1975, 70; 
Räisänen 1987, 217; Dunderberg 1994, 106. However, see Augenstein 1997, 311-313. 
According to Augenstein, the use of the second person plurals does not show dis- 
tance from the law. Augenstein compares this usage to Deuteronomy and to the 
Book of Joshua where Moses and Joshua speak to the people using such expres- 
sions as “your God,” “your father,” “the land that is given to you.” The references 
in these scriptural books are not, however, strictly comparable to the Johannine ref- 
erences to “your law.” Moses and Joshua often blame the people for forgetting the 
Lord, but there is no hostile conflict between them and the people that character- 
izes the relationship between Jesus and the Jews in John. The use of the second 
person plurals is not the only sign of detachment from the law in John; for exam- 
ple, Jesus and the law are contrasted with each other in John 6 (see the next chap- 
ter). The detachment of the Johannine Jesus from basic matters of Jewish identity 
is evident also in other passages, and so it is natural to take the second person 
plural forms as an expression of this detachment. 

106 For the middöt of Hillel and Ishmael and the gal wä-hömer see Starfelt 1959, 
68-92; L. Jacobs 1961, 3-8; Zeitlin 1963, 161-173; Strack & Stemberger 1982, 
26-32; Derrett 1991, 220-221. According to Gen. Rab. 92, there are ten examples 
of the gal wa-hémer in the Torah (e.g., Gen 44:8; Exod 6:12; Deut 31:27). The exact 
relationship of this argument to the more general a minore ad matus principle used 
in Hellenistic rhetoric is debated. Alexander (1983, 242-244) points to many open 
problems in the study of the middöt and concludes that “the middöt are hardly in a 
fit state for use in New Testament study.” In case of the gal wä-hömer, however, 
these problems are perhaps not so crucial. The qal wä-hömer is one of the best 
attested of the middét and it is always mentioned first on different lists. The exam- 
ples in the scriptures and the use of a minore ad maius argument in the Hellenistic 
world also show that this kind of reasoning was probably widely known, no mat- 
ter when the exact hermeneutical rule was formulated. 


107 Derrett 1991, 220. 
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argumentation was also applied to circumcision on the Sabbath in 
a manner that is formally quite close to Jesus’ reasoning in John. 

In ¢. Sabb 15:16 the following saying is attributed to R. Eliezer b. 
Hyrcanus: “Why do they override the Sabbath on account of cir- 
cumcision? Because they are liable for cutting off on account of 
doing it after its time. And lo, a gal wä-hömer argument: If on account 
of one limb from him they set aside the Sabbath, is not logical that 
he should set aside the Sabbath on account of his whole body! [Thus 
proving that they set aside the Sabbath in order to save a life.]”!”* 
Elsewhere the same kind of reasoning is attributed to R. Eleazar b. 
“Azariah.'” Although Jesus’ reasoning in John formally follows these 
rabbinic passages, there is a notable difference between John and 
these texts. The rabbinic passages deal with the question of whether 
it is permitted to save life on the Sabbath or not. The argument 
based on circumcision is one of many arguments that are used in 
order to show that one may save life on the Sabbath. But even in 
this connection, this argument is met with some objections.''” The 
situation, however, is quite different in John where the man healed 
by Jesus had been ill for 38 years.''' In order for Jesus’ argumen- 
tation to be persuasive, circumcision and the miraculous healing of 
the lame man should somehow be comparable acts.''? But this is 
not the case, because 


circumcision, though it enables a Jew to live by other commandments 
is neither more important than, nor less important than miraculous 
healing of paralysis, for the two are not comparable.’ 


'® Translation taken from Neusner 1973a, 94. 

10 See Mek. Sabbeta 1; b. Yoma 85b. _ 

10 In both £. Sabb 15:16 and in Mek. Sabbeta |, the argument that circumcision 
on the Sabbath justifies the saving of the whole man is followed by a counter- 
argument; it is said that one may save a life on the Sabbath only if it is certain 
that someone will die if one does not take action on the Sabbath. 

11 Cf. Brown 313; Barrett 320; Pancaro 1975, 163; Haenchen 355; Schulz 116; 
Kotila 1988, 41; Derrett 1991, 219. 

"2 Tt is stated in Mek. Nezigin 1 that “it suffices for that which is derived by infer- 
ence to be like that from which it is derived.” Cf. Patte 1975, 112 n. 102. 

1 Derrett 1991, 220-221. Derrett argues quite convincingly that in the present 
case “gal wä-hömer is inapplicable, either as a technical aid to interpretation of texts, 
or as a feature of popular reasoning.” Derrett suggests that another rabbinic canon 
of interpretation, the so called p’rat ü-k“läl (“particular and general”), may be applic- 
able to Jesus’ reasoning here. Derrett is eager to show that Jesus’ argumentation 
somehow followed the accepted rules of interpretation, even though he rules out 
the gal wa-hémer argument. But Jesus’ original argumentation can be taken as a sign 
that we do not have a genuine halakhic discussion here, even though a halakhic- 
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It is likely that Jesus’ argumentation “would... have convinced no 
Jew.”!"* The close analysis of this argument reinforces that these 
verses reflect detachment from two basic matters of Jewish identity, 
the Sabbath and circumcision. The Sitz im Leben of Jesus’ argumen- 
tation is not an inner-Jewish debate on what is and what is not per- 
missible on the Sabbath.'!? The Sabbath and circumcision are rather 
considered from the standpoint of an outsider in order to show that 
Jesus’ opponents also act against the law because this law is not con- 
sistent.''® The Sabbath and circumcision are referred to in a simi- 
lar way by Justin Martyr in his Dialogue with Trypho.''’ For Justin, 
the contradiction between the Sabbath and the commandment to 
circumcise on the eighth day after birth provides a rationale for the 
abandonment of both circumcision and the Sabbath. For the Johannine 
Jesus, circumcision on the Sabbath shows that the Jews themselves 
do not keep the law in all circumstances. What is common to both 
Jesus in John and Justin is that they see a contrast between Sabbath 
observance and circumcision on the eighth day, and they use this 
contrast to undermine the claims of their opponents. ‘The way two 
principal pillars of Jewish identity are contrasted with each other 


like argument is used to show that Jesus’ opponents are wrong. Derrett concludes 
(p. 222): “John 7:23 certainly goes back to an apologist for Christ’s behaviour who 
felt no need to squeeze the feet of Christ into rabbinical shoes. An original argu- 
ment was called for, for miracles do not form any chapter of halakha, which is 
human behaviour subject to juristic theory. Christ’s advocate here has at his dis- 
posal genuine Jewish biblical learning, and he uses it as originally as such circum- 
stances could suggest.” 

14 M. Davies 1991, 308. Cf. also Pancaro 1975, 163: “The weakness of such 
reasoning is obvious.” Also p. 167: “At 7:23, the words of Jesus would be, at best, 
a specious argument, at worst, an argument with only a semblance of reason, were we 
simply in the presence of a ‘humanitarian’ motive.” This is the reason why Pancaro 
seeks for a more profound interpretation of the passage (cf. above p. 136 n. 98). 

115 Pace Kotila 1988, 42; Weiss 1991, 314; Labahn 1999, 254. 

"6 Thus Dunderberg 1994, 107. 

17 Justin Dial. 27.5: “Or did He [God] wish that they who received or performed 
circumcision on that day [on the Sabbath] be guilty of sin, since it is His command 
that circumcision be given on the eighth day after birth, even though that day may 
fall on the Sabbath? If He knew it would be sinful to perform that act on a Sabbath, 
could He not have decreed that infants be circumcised either a day before or a 
day after the Sabbath? And why did He not instruct those persons who lived before 
the time of Moses and Abraham to observe these same precepts; men, who are 
called just and were pleasing to God, even though they were not circumcised in 
the flesh, and did not keep the Sabbath?” (Translated by Thomas B. Falls in The 
Fathers of the Church 6.) Justin’s argumentation is referred to by Bauer 107; Bultmann 
208 n. 3; Haenchen 355; Dunderberg 1994, 107. According to Barrett (321), Justin’s 
passage is “a similar but by no means identical treatment” of this theme. 
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betrays the detachment of both the Johannine Jesus and Justin from 
these institutions. 

The arguments of the Johannine Jesus in John 7:19-24 suggest 
that he looks at the Sabbath and circumcision as an outsider. The 
Jews of the story are presented as zealous to convict Jesus for break- 
ing the law, although they do not notice that they themselves do 
not always keep the law. The Jews do not have, therefore, any 
excuses for their hatred of Jesus. 


4.3. Conclusion: The Fohannine Christians and 
Markers of Jewishness 


The passages in John 5:1-18 and 7:19-24 make it possible to say 
something about the relevance of basic Jewish identity matters for 
the Johannine Christians.''® First, it is remarkable how little is actu- 
ally said about such things as the Sabbath or circumcision in the 
gospel as a whole; this is in line with the fact that nothing at all is 
said, for example, about Jewish dietary regulations which were essen- 
tial to Jewish identity and an important topic also in other early 
Christian sources (e.g., Gal 2:11-14; Acts 10-11; 15:1-21; Mark 
7:1-23 par.). But it is not just the paucity of the material related to 
central Jewish practices, but also the way this material is developed 
that is noteworthy in John. In John 5 the Sabbath is not a main 
issue, but the controversy soon focuses solely on Jesus’ person. As 
John Ashton notes, 


questions of halakah that still occupy the Synoptics, worry Paul, and 
absorb the rabbis, are totally remote from his [John’s] concern. For 
him the Sabbath healing is just a stepping-stone to the affirmation of 
Jesus’ divinity." 


18 The Sabbath theme is dealt with also in John 9 where Jesus heals the man 
born blind. But I think this passage adds little to the conclusions I have made on 
the basis of John 5:1-18 regarding the observance of the Sabbath regulations in 
the Johannine community. In John 9 Jesus heals the blind man by making clay, 
and there is no question that he breaks the law by doing so. Cf. Moloney 1996, 
123. The following discussion between the once blind man and the Pharisees con- 
cerns the question of whether a person who does not keep the Sabbath can be 
from God or not. But it is never denied that Jesus’ healing contravened the Sabbath. 
Thus, just like John 5:1-18, the story in John 9 shows that the Johannine Christians 
were quite ready to imagine their Lord acting against Sabbath laws. It is most 
probable that both stories were formulated by a group that had given up literal 
observance of the Sabbath. 

119 Ashton 1991, 139. 
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It is noteworthy that a passage that could be understood as an apol- 
ogy for Jesus’ Sabbath action, John 7:19-24, does not appear in a 
context where Jesus is originally accused of breaking the Sabbath. 
As I have shown, this passage does not function as an apology for 
Jesus in its present context, but it serves to show that even the Jews 
habitually break the Sabbath. 

Lloyd Gaston has suggested that the lack of detailed discussion of 
basic Jewish identity markers in John shows that the community 
behind the gospel was still observing the Sabbath and practicing cir- 
cumcision. Gaston remarks rightly that 


for a group of Jews to renounce in principle some or all of the com- 
mandments of Torah is not a matter to be passed over in silence as 
if it were trivial.'? 


Gaston thinks that, because “we find no discussion at all in John of 
specific commandments for Christian Jews,” it 1s likely that these 
issues had not yet arisen. He rejects here “the older (Protestant) 
assumption” that John reflects a situation where 


the ‘battle’ over the Law was fought and successfully won by Paul, 
that knight of faith who slew the dragon Law once for all for the uni- 
versal church.'?! 


But we do not need to share this caricatured view of the relationship 
between Paul and John, if we believe that the Johannine Christians 
had already dropped the observance of the law. It is fully possible 
that Paul and John shared some of the same early Christian tradi- 
tions that took a liberal stance towards observance of some princi- 
pal markers of Jewish identity and that thus gave an impetus to their 
final abandonment.'” Be that as it may, both John 5:1-18 and 
7:19-24 suggest that the gospel already reflects a situation where 
non-observance was taken as self-evident and did not need any 
justification. John 5:1-18 does not aim at justifying a liberal attitude 
to the Sabbath but rather takes this attitude for granted and develops 


120 Gaston 1993, 117. 

®! Gaston 1993, 118. Gaston here argues especially against Brown 1979, 55-59. 
To be sure, Gaston finds “a very strange distancing” of the Johannine Christians 
from the law and notes that “no thought seems to have been given to the Law as 
such.” But he concludes that “presumably people [Johannine Christians] continued 
to keep the commandments.” 

Tt has been argued that Johannine Christianity may have had some contacts 
at an early phase with the Hellenists in the early church in Jerusalem. See Cullmann 


1975, 44-56; Becker 1997, 26. 
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it further. The story may not tell explicitly about Sabbath obser- 
vance among the Johannine Christians, but it is not very likely that 
the Johannine Christians would have continued to keep the Sabbath 
themselves while accepting without further ado that their Lord habit- 
ually broke it or even abrogated it. Their faith in Jesus as God’s 
agent on earth had become the centre of their symbolic universe 
and made literal Sabbath observance irrevelant. The way the Sabbath 
theme is subordinated to the christological argumentation in John 
suggests that whatever discussions and controversies were connected 
to the original decision to drop the observance of the Sabbath, the 
period of these discussions was already over for the Johannine 
Christians.! It is not accidental, therefore, that the narrator speaks 
of “the Jewish day of preparation” in John 19:42 and thus betrays 
his alienation from this custom. 

In a similar way, John 7:19-24 suggests that the Johannine Chris- 
tians did not regard circumcision as a central marker of their iden- 
tity, even though the story does not explicitly address the question 
of whether one should continue the practice of circumcision. But it 
is unlikely that people for whom circumcision was a crucial part of 
their Jewishness would have referred to the contradiction between 
circumcision and the Sabbath laws in the way the Johannine Jesus 
does. Only from an outsider’s point of view does circumcision on 


3 Pace Martyn 1977, 158. Martyn says that the traditions of the early period of 
the Johannine community “give not the slightest indication that this inner-synagogue 
group engaged in debates about the validity of Torah; form critical analysis clearly 
shows that the references to breach of Sabbath in 5,9.10.16.18 and in 9,14.16 
belong to the later strata.” For Martyn’s attempt to combine source criticism and 
the history of the community, see also Martyn 1986, 99-121. But Martyn’s argu- 
ment is methodologically dubious: the connection between the Sabbath theme and 
the original healing story may be secondary on form critical grounds, but it does 
not follow that the references to the breach of the Sabbath would reflect a later 
stage in the history of the community. The Sabbath theme was probably already 
combined with Jesus’ healing activity in some early pre-synoptic traditions (cf. Mark 
3:1-6 and par.). For the detailed discussion of Mark 3:1-6, see Kiilunen 1985, 
222-248. Kiilunen argues that it is not possible to separate an independent heal- 
ing story from the present story in Mark 3:1-6; the Sabbath conflict was already 
combined to the healing story before Mark. When it comes to John, the Sabbath 
theme serves as material for the christological claim, which suggests that the Sabbath 
conflict as such in some form or another is earlier than the present gospel. A 
detailed source and redaction critical analysis of the Sabbath stories in John 5:1-18 
and in John 9 suggests that the Sabbath theme does not belong to the latest stage 
in the development of these stories. See Kotila 1988, 11-23 and 61-83; Dunderberg 
1994, 100-107 and 177-180. 
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the Sabbath mean a violation of the Sabbath laws and thus shows 
that the law is not always kept. The Johannine Christians may have 
referred to the Sabbath and circumcision to support their views on 
Jesus, but it seems that neither of these principal matters of Jewishness 
was of practical importance for them. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


JESUS, THE JEWS AND MOSES 


5.1. The Scriptures and Moses as Jesus’? Witnesses (3:37- 47) 


In the previous chapter it was suggested that the Johannine Christians 
had already ceased to observe two basic matters of Jewish identity, 
the Sabbath and circumcision. Now I turn to passages dealing with the 
relationship of the Johannine Jesus to the revelation at Sinai and the 
law given by Moses. I claim that these passages show that the decision 
of the Johannine Christians to drop the practical observance of some 
commandments of the law is not accidental but reflects their growing 
alienation from what created the basis of Jewishness in the minds of 
many Jews. In the first of these passages, John 5:37-47, the Johannine 
Jesus makes some harsh statements that hit at the heart of Jewish 
identity. This discussion shows that Moses and the revelation at Sinai 
have only a limited role for John, even though he claims that Moses 
and his scriptures bear witness to Jesus. 


The Context of Jesus’ Speech 


Jesus’ references to the testimony of the scriptures and Moses in 
John 5:37-47 are a part of Jesus’ lengthy speech where he defends 
himself against the claim that he has broken the Sabbath and made 
himself equal to God (5:18). The Jews are not mentioned in this 
speech after v. 18, but the latter part of the speech makes clear that 
Jesus still has his Jewish opponents in mind. 

In John 5:30, Jesus returns to the assertion he originally made in 
5:19, as he answered the claim of his opponents: as the Son of God 
he does not do anything on his own accord, but does what he sees 
his Father do. After this there seems to be a change of topic in 
Jesus’ speech, as he begins to speak about those things that bear 
witness to him (v. 31ff). Jesus adopts here the point of view of his 
opponents by speaking on their behalf and expressing a likely objec- 
tion against his previous words: “If I testify about myself, my testi- 
mony is not true.”! The theme of testimony is thus logically connected 


' Strathmann 107; Brown 227; Beutler 1972, 179; Asiedu-Peprah 2001, 97. 
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to Jesus’ previous claims about his close relationship to his Father. 

A typical Johannine role reversal takes place in John 5:37-47, 
when Jesus who at first was the accused becomes the one who attacks 
his accusers.” This role reversal connects the end of Jesus’ speech to 
its original narrative setting. At the end of his speech, Jesus refers 
to Moses who will accuse the Jews because they do not believe him 
and his writings (vv. 45-47). The introduction of Moses, the ulti- 
mate authority of the Jews, brings the story back to the conflict in 
which Jesus was accused of breaking the law.’ The Johannine Jesus 
knocks the bottom out of the accusations of his opponents by say- 
ing that Moses is on his side and against them. 

There is another connection between the end of Jesus’ speech and 
the previous story about the Sabbath conflict. While attacking his 
opponents, Jesus declares that they do not seek the glory that comes 
from the only God but receive glory from one another (5:44). The 
designation “the only God” (ò uövog Beög) appears in John here and 
in a slightly different form in 17:3 (6 uövog åAnðıvòç Bedc).* The use 
of this expression is understandable in this context. Jesus’ opponents 
have earlier in the story accused him of challenging the belief in 
one God by claiming that he has made himself equal to God. Jesus 
now turns this accusation back on the Jews by claiming that they 
do not seek the glory that comes from the only God.? Jesus’ speech 
as a whole aims to show that his opponents have no case against 
him: they cannot appeal to the law of Moses, because Moses bears 
witness to Jesus and they cannot appeal to their faith in one God, 
because they themselves are not serving the only God in the right way. 

Jesus’ words about the scriptures and Moses are closely connected 
to his earlier words about different witnesses that speak for him. In 
his speech Jesus refers to a well known legal principle: a person may 
not testify in his or her own behalf, and so Jesus’ testimony is not 
true if he bears witness to himself (5:31). This principle was known 


2 Cf. Scholtissek 1998, 251-252. 

3 Cf. Lee 1994, 120 and 124. 

* Many early and important witnesses (e. g. P”, B, W, Origen, Eusebius) omit 
the word Oeo in 5:44 and read “the glory that comes from the only one.” If this 
were the original reading, this would be the only case that the word ô uövog alone 
is used for God in John. The reading with Qeod is supported by N, A, D, K. L, 
f? and many other witnesses. The omission of 803 may be explained as a scribal 
error: some manuscripts have accidentally omitted the letters OY that are a contrac- 
tion for 8e0d from the text. Thus Bernard 256; Brown 225; Barrett 269; Metzger 
1994, 180. 

° Cf. Whitacre 1982, 78; Klappert 1990, 630; Wilckens 125. 
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both in Graeco-Roman and in Jewish legal praxis. After mention- 
ing this principle Jesus makes a cryptic allusion to “another who 
testifies on my behalf” (v. 32). What follows this allusion is a passage 
dealing with the testimony of John the Baptist. But it is not proba- 
ble that Jesus has the Baptist in mind in v. 32, because he states 
that he does not receive the testimony of a human being; he refers only 
to the testimony of the Baptist that the Jews may be saved (v. 34). 
It is more likely that the testimony of God is in Jesus’ mind already 
in v. 32.’ In this verse Jesus states the basic thesis for the following 
discussion in which this thesis is developed further.” Because Jesus 
does not reveal at once who ‘another’ is, his speech develops grad- 
ually towards the explicit disclosure of the identity of ‘another’ in 
v. 37.2 

The same pattern characterizes the response of the Jews to different 
witnesses of Jesus: Jesus claims that they accept these witnesses at a 
superficial and irrelevant level, but do not understand the real function 
of these witnesses. ‘The Jews were willing to rejoice for a while in 
the light of John the Baptist, but they did not accept his testimony to 
the truth (5:33-35). The Jews search the Scriptures, but do not real- 
ize that they bear witness to Jesus (5:39). The role of the scriptures 
as a witness to Jesus is thus similar to that of the Baptist.'" This is 
true also with the works of Jesus (5:36). It is repeatedly said in the 
gospel that at least some of the Jews believed in Jesus because of 
his signs (2:23; 3:2; 7:31; 11:45), but this faith does not, however, 
lead to a real understanding of Jesus (cf. 2:23; 12:37-43). From the 
Johannine point of view, the Baptist, the scriptures and Jesus’ works 
should point away from themselves to Jesus, but the Jews of the 
story fail to understand this. 

Different witnesses have another common feature. Jesus’ witnesses 
may turn into the accusers of those who do not believe in the tes- 
timony of these witnesses.!! The Jews have not accepted the witness 
of the scriptures, and therefore, Moses, who has written of Jesus, 
accuses them (5:45). The same is true in the case of Jesus’ works, 


€ For Graeco-Roman parallels, see Bauer 84; Schnelle 111. Jewish parallels 
include Philo’s Alleg. Interp. I 205 and m. Ketub. 2:7. 

7 John Chrysostom took Jesus’ mention of “another” as a reference to John the 
Baptist, but this interpretation is today quite commonly disputed. Cf. Brown 224. 

® Thus Pancaro 1975, 211; Becker 301. 

> Pancaro 1975, 211; Asiedu-Peprah 2001, 98-99. 

' Barrett 265. 

1 Cf. von Wahlde 1981, 404. 
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as he says in his farewell speech: “If I had not done among them 
the works that no one else did, they would not have sin. But now 
they have seen and hated both me and my Father” (15:24). The tes- 
timony of the Baptist is also a potential witness against the Jews. 
The purpose of John’s mission is that Jesus might be revealed to 
Israel (John 1:31).'” John’s witness is accepted by the few (1:47), 
whereas the narrative of the gospel as a whole suggests that it is 
rejected by the majority of God’s people. The Johannine Jesus claims 
that he does not receive a testimony from people but acknowledges 
the value of John’s witness to the Jews as he says, “I say this so that 
you may be saved” (5:34). Jesus does not say it directly, but his 
words imply that the Baptist becomes a witness against the Jews if 
they fail to receive his testimony." 


Jesus and the Revelation at Sina 


After dealing with the witness of the Baptist and the witness of the 
works Jesus mentions the witness of the Father: “And the Father who 
sent me has himself borne witness to me” (v. 37). Jesus does not 
describe the testimony of the Father any further, and scholars have 
understood this testimony in different ways. Some scholars interpret 
this passage in light of 1 John 5:9-10 affirming that Jesus is speaking 
of the Father’s direct, internal testimony within the hearts of the 
believers.'* The problem with this interpretation is that Jesus is speak- 
ing in this context to his opponents, and all the other witnesses he 
is talking about are external, perceptible witnesses that his opponents 
should also have recognised. 


12 According to Pancaro (1974-75, 396-405 and 1975, 294ff.), the terms 'Topanı 
and 'IopamAitng always have a positive sense in John and should be separated from 
the term ‘Tovdatog. The ‘Jews’ in John refers to the Jewish nation as a religious- 
national body, whereas ‘Israel’ refers to a new people of God that is dissociated 
from the Jews as a nation; thus an ‘Israelite’ in John is the one who accepts Jesus 
and becomes a member of this new people (1:47). Pancaro says that the witness of 
the Baptist in John 1:31 was not intended for the ‘Jews’ but for ‘Israel’ (1974-75, 
399; 1975, 297). But there is not a clear-cut distinction between the terms 
Topana/TIopomAitns and Iovdaiog in John. For example, Nicodemus is called both 
a ruler of the Jews (&pxov tôv Tovdatwv) and a teacher of Israel (6 di8c0Kadrog tod 
‘Iopana). For criticism of Pancaro, see Painter 1979, 107-111. As Painter notes, 
manifesting Jesus to Israel does not imply that all Israel will believe as a conse- 
quence (p. 108). 

13 Blank 1964, 203: “Johannes wird zum Belastungszeugen gegen die Juden.” 

1 Bernard 250-251; Dodd 1953, 330; Brown 227; Barrett 266-267. For criti- 
cism of this view, see Kotila 1988, 32. 
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According to an alternative interpretation, Jesus means by the tes- 
timony of his Father in 5:37 the testimony of works mentioned just 
before in v. 36. Jesus’ reference to his works is sometimes under- 
stood to refer to his mission as a whole.'’ But this solution does not 
take into account the great role of Jesus’ individual signs in the 
gospel. Therefore, it has been suggested that the witness of the Father 
coincides rather with Jesus’ individual signs. These signs are taken 
as “the events through which the Father has already borne witness to 
Jesus.”'® But this explanation is not very well in line with the basic 
idea of the section mentioned in 5:32: Jesus says that he has another 
who bears witness for him, which suggests that this witness is clearly 
separate from Jesus himself.” The use of the connective Kat in the 
beginning of 5:37 also suggests that the witness of the Father is not 
the same as the witness of the works mentioned in 5:36."8 

Most scholars understand that the testimony of the Father in v. 37 
is closely connected to the testimony of the scriptures mentioned 
in v. 39.'° The use of the perfect neuapröpnkev fits well with this 
interpretation: it refers to the past testimony of the Father that still 


1 Becker 305. Becker does not attach great importance to distinct, concrete wit- 
nesses to Jesus; what matters is the mission of Jesus as a whole. Becker also deval- 
ues the scriptures as a real witness to Jesus; like the Baptist, they have only a 
subsidiary function when they point to Jesus (p. 307). This does not, however, 
explain why Jesus deals with the witness of the scriptures and Moses so extensively 
in 5:39-47. According to Becker, there can be no external witnesses to Jesus, but 
this is the very theme in 5:31-47. 

'% Asiedu-Peprah 2001, 106. 

17 This also makes unlikely the solution proposed by von Wahlde 1981, 390. Von 
Wahlde claims that the testimony of the Father is identical to the word which the 
Father has given to Jesus and which Jesus gives to the world. But it is difficult to 
see how a witness to Jesus (mepi &uod) could be identical with the words spoken by 
Jesus. Thus Kotila 1988, 32. 

'® Thus Kotila 1988, 31. Kotila argues convincingly against Schnackenburg (II, 174) 
who takes kaí in 5:37 as epexegetical. Asiedu-Peprah (2001, 105) understands kat as 
consecutive, which makes it possible to connect the testimony of the Father to the 
testimony of the works. But it is noteworthy that both v. 36 and v. 37 begin with 
a connective: v. 36 begins with the words “But I have” (éym 6 éy@) and v. 37 with 
the words “And the Father who sent me” (Koi 6 néwyasg we rarnp). The clause in 
v. 39, however, begins without a connective (“You search the scriptures”). This 
suggests that this verse belongs together with vv. 37-38. Vv. 37-39 all speak of the 
testimony of the Father that coincides with the testimony of the scriptures. This 
testimony should be separated from the testimony of the works mentioned in v. 36. 

19 Bauer 85; Bultmann 200; Hoskyns 273; Strathmann 108; Blank 1964, 205; 
Meeks 1967, 300; Beutler 1972, 260-261; Lindars 229; Pancaro 1975, 218; Dahl 
1986, 130; Beasley-Murray 78; Schnelle 112. 
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is valid today.” The terminology used in this connection is the most 
decisive argument for this interpretation. After mentioning the testimony 
of the Father, Jesus says in 5:37: “You have never heard his voice 
or seen his form.” In a Jewish context, this language brings to mind 
traditions according to which God appeared to his people at Sinai 
and made a lasting covenant with them.”' It is most likely that the 
Johannine Jesus refers here to these scriptural traditions already before 
explicitly mentioning the witness of the scriptures. The Johannine Jesus 
is thus speaking of a founding act of distinct Jewish identity, but 
close reading of his arguments shows a clear departure from how 
the role of the Sinai event was understood in Jewish tradition. 

Different passages in the book of Exodus are ambiguous as to 
whether the Israelites really saw God on Mount Sinai or not.” God 
says in Exod 20:22 to the people that “you have seen for yourselves 
that I have spoke with you from heaven.” Exod 24:9-11 tells how 
Moses and the elders of Israel saw the God of Israel and even ate 
with him. Some other, and probably later, passages deny that the 
people see God. Exod 19:21-22 tells how God descended on Mount 
Sinai and warned the people lest they “break through to the Lord 
to look; otherwise many of them will perish.” Exod 33:20 explicitly 
says that a human being cannot see God and stay alive. This same 
tendency is seen also in the Book of Deuteronomy: it is stated explic- 
itly that the people heard only God’s voice but did not see his form 
(Deut 4:12,15). According to Deut 4:36, God spoke to the people 
from heaven, and on earth he let the people see his great fire, and 
out of the midst of this fire the people heard his voice.” In this con- 
nection it is said also that the revelation at Sinai made the people 
of Israel distinct from all other nations (Deut 4:32-35). 

The tenet that God revealed himself to his people at Sinai was 
kept alive in many different forms of Judaism. According to Ben 


2 Thus Bultmann 200. Asiedu-Peprah (2001, 105-106) takes the perfect 
nenapropnkev as an “internal analepsis” that refers to Jesus’ signs related earlier in 
the gospel. 

2! See Schlatter 157; Dahl 1986 (1962), 130; Borgen 1965, 151; Brown 225; 
Meeks 1967, 299-300 and 1976, 57-58; Beutler 1972, 261 (with some reservations); 
Pancaro 1975, 220; Richter 1977a, 226; Beasley-Murray 78; Menken 2001, 446. 

* For relevant scriptural material, see Pancaro 1975, 220-224. 

”® By combining the speaking from heaven with the fire on the mountain the 
deuteronomistic writer advances his abstract concept of revelation. See Weinfeld 


1991, 212-213. 
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Sira, the Israelites saw at Sinai “his glorious majesty and their ears 
heard the glory of his voice” (Sir 17:13). It is said here that the rev- 
elation of God and the law given at Sinai is the special privilege of 
Israel (17:17). According to some early rabbinic midrashim, the peo- 
ple at Sinai “saw what Isaiah and Ezekiel never saw.””' Again this 
revelation is taken to mean that Israel is unique among the nations.” 
Philo also takes it as a special privilege of Israel to have seen God, 
although he does not always connect this view to the revelation at 
Sinai. For Philo the very word “Israel” means “the one who sees 
God,” even though this is hardly a correct etymological explanation 
of the word.’ Philo uses this etymology to show “that which is 
specific of the Jewish religion in a siglum that points to the special 
relationship between the one God and the Jewish people.”” 

Jesus’ words about the testimony of his Father in John 5:37 are 
best understood as an implicit reference to the theophany at Sinai. 
His claim that, “You have never heard his voice or seen his form,” 
is a “cavalier denial of a central Jewish belief.” Also, the following 
words “and you do not have his word abiding in you” (v. 38) should 
be interpreted in light of the scriptures. According to many passages 
in the Book of Deuteronomy, God urges the people to keep the words 
he has spoken in their hearts so that they will always remember 
them (Deut 6:6-7; 11:18-19). Moses demands that the people take 
to heart his words and obey all the words of the law (Deut 32:46-47). 
In Deut 30:11-14, God promises the people that “the word (LXX: 
piua) is very near to you; it is in your mouth and in your heart for 
you to observe” (v. 14). When the Johannine Jesus says, “you do 
not have his word abiding in you,” he denies what is promised to 


4 Mek. Bahodes 3. Cf. also Mek. Sirata 3. 

> Mek. Bahodes 9. 

2 For this etymology in Philo, see Borgen 1965, 115-118; Delling 1984, 27-41; 
Harvey 1996, 219-224. The etymology is based on Hebrew, although the only 
Hebrew example of its use is attested only in a late source (S. El. Rab. 25 [138]). 
The etymology appears, however, in a fragmentary Jewish source (The Prayer of 
Joseph) cited by Origen (Comm. Jo. 2.25) as well as in a Nag Hammadi writing (Ong. 
World 105.24—25). 

’” Deling 1984, 41. 

28 Meeks 1976, 58. For a different view, see von Wahlde 1981, 394. Von Wahlde 
says that it is not necessary to determine what kind of experience is referred to by 
“seeing” and “hearing” in v. 37, since the point of the verse is that only Jesus has 
had direct experience of God. But Jesus is not talking in abstract terms here; other 
taunts he makes here are also closely connected basic matters of Jewish identity. 
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the Israelite people in these texts.” The following ötı-clause in v. 38 
explains why Jesus denies here these basic Jewish convictions. 

The 6ti-clause in v. 38 can be interpreted in two ways. First, it 
can be taken as a cause for what is stated earlier: “You have never 
heard... and have not seen...; and you do not have ..., because 
you do not believe him whom he has sent.”” Second, the 6t1-clause 
can be taken as a sign of what is said earlier: “You have never 
heard... and have not seen...; and you do not have ..., which is 
shown by the fact that you do not believe him whom he has sent.” 
The context of the verse gives more support for the latter interpre- 
tation that takes the dtt-clause as a sign of the unbelief of the Jews. 

The Johannine Jesus says in 5:39: “You search the scriptures, 
because you think that in them you have eternal life; and it is they 
that testify on my behalf.” The belief that the study of the scrip- 
tures brings life is wide-spread in Jewish sources.” But according to 
John, only faith in Jesus guarantees the right understanding of the 
scriptures. The same idea is expressed in other words when Jesus 
later speaks of Moses: “If you believed Moses, you would believe 
me” (v. 46: ei yàp émtotedete Maioei, émotedete Ov uoi). The con- 
trary-to-fact conditional sentence makes clear that by rejecting Jesus 
the Jews show that they have not believed what Moses has written. 
This is the basic idea of the whole passage in vv. 36-47. That the 
Jews do not receive Jesus shows that they have not shared in the 
earlier revelation of God either.” The meaning of the words “you 
have never heard...and have not seen...” is not that God did 
not reveal himself at Sinai, or that the Jews met only with a rep- 
resentative of God.” The idea is that the Jews have never heard 


> 


*° The words “you do not have his word abiding in you” are connected to Deut 
30:11-14 also by Meeks 1967, 300 and 1976, 57-58. 

3 Thus Bernard 252; Von Wahlde 1981, 394. Von Wahlde mentions more schol- 
ars supporting this interpretation (p. 389, n. 17). 

3! Thus Bultmann 201; Blank 1964, 206; Beutler 1972, 262; Pancaro 1975, 226; 
Beasley-Murray 78; Schnelle 112. According to Barrett (267), both interpretations 
of ott are correct. 

3 The verb épavvé@ used in this connection is a Greek equivalent to the Hebrew 
verb W77, a terminus technicus for the study of the scriptures in the writings of Qumran 
community and in rabbinic literature. Cf. Schnackenburg II 175. 

3 For example, Lev 18:5; Deut 32:46-47; Bar 4:1; Pss. Sol. 14:1. For more mate- 
rial, see Strack-Billerbeck HI 129-132. 

* Cf Blank 1964, 205; Meeks 1967, 300; Richter 1977a, 226. 

3 According to Schlatter (157), Jesus refers here to a view that ascribed the voice 
at Sinai to an angelic agency. Also Lindars ( 229) refers to this view and says that 
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God’s voice or seen his form in a real way.” From the Johannine 
perspective, God has indeed given his revelation at Sinai and borne 
witness to Jesus, but the Jews have never understood this, as their 
failure to receive Jesus shows. 

Jesus’ attack against the unbelief of the Jews continues in vv. 
41—47. Jesus states in v. 42 that his opponents do not have the love 
of God within them. This charge can be interpreted in two ways. 
First, the genitive h åyánn tod Beod can be taken as a subjective gen- 
itive in which case the meaning is that the Jews are not those whom 
God loves.” Second, the genitive may be read as an objective gen- 
itive, which means that the Jews do not have love for God in them.” 
The context speaks for the latter interpretation.” 

Jesus charges his audience that they will receive another who comes 
in his own name but do not receive him who has come in the name 
of the Father (v. 43). He says also that they receive glory from one 
another but do not seek the glory that comes from the only God 
(v. 44). These charges have to do with the failures of the Jews, and 
this is also likely with the charge in v. 42. Jesus here accuses his 
opponents of the neglect of the first commandment of the law, the 
love for God (Deut 6:4-5). The belief in one God and the love 
for him had a fundamental role in different forms of Judaism.” 
Therefore, this charge is especially harsh.” It is, however, well in 
line with the previous statements that denied the sharings of the Jews 
in God’s revelation. These claims revoke all the privileges Jesus’ 
Jewish opponents may claim for themselves on the basis of God’s 
revelation and the law given to them. 

According to the Johannine Jesus, the Jews fail to keep the first 
commandment because they receive glory from one another and do 


the Johannine Jesus denies here that there could be direct sight or hearing of God. 
According to other passages in the gospel, however, the figures in the Hebrew Bible 
could have shared in Jesus’ revelation (cf. 8:56; 12:41). The unbelief of the Jews, 
however, shows that they have never understood this revelation in the right way. 

% Thus Bultmann 200 n. 6. 

” Beutler (1986, 226 n. 7) mentions scholars such as Hoskyns, Mollat, Wikenhauser 
and Painter as supporters of this interpretation. 

3 Thus Bauer 86; Bultmann 202; Dodd 1953, 330; Schnackenburg II 178; Lindars 
231; Barrett 269; Beutler 1986, 227-228; Becker 308; Schnelle 112. 

3 Cf. Beutler 1986, 227. 

* Thus especially Beutler 1986, 228. Cf. also Schnackenburg II 180; Becker 308, 
Schnelle 112. 

*! For example, see E. P. Sanders 1992, 195-196. 

+ Thus Schnackenburg II 180; Becker 308. 
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not seek the glory that comes from God. This charge reappers in 
John 12:43, and it has parallels in contemporary polemical writings. 
In Psalms of Solomon there appears a polemical passage directed against 
those who try to please their fellow human beings (oi &vOpandpecKot) 
although their hearts are far from the Lord (Pss. Sol. 4:1-12). Some 
Christian writings speak in a positive way of those who have not 
sought human glory but have tried to please God only (1 Thess 
2:3-6), while some others attack those who do all their works to be 
seen by others (Matt 23:5-7). Paul contrasts those who are Jews only 
outwardly to those who are Jews inwardly and who receive their 
praise not from human beings but from God (Rom 2:28-29). Rabbinic 
tradition warns of seeking one’s own glory and makes a distinction 
between human glory and the glory of God." In Hellenistic rhetoric, 
the charge that someone is a lover of glory was an established topos.“ 
It was conventional to say that someone exercises philosophy only 
for the sake of glory and not for the sake of love for philosophy.” 
The charge the Johannine Jesus directs against his opponents here 
echoes this wide-spread tradition; the love of glory was a typical vice 
attached to anyone who was regarded as an opponent. Therefore, 
this charge that does not reflect necessarily a characteristic of any 
particular Jewish group.“ 

Jesus makes a conventional slur theologically significant by con- 
necting it to the first commandment of the law. In a manner typical 
of all polemics the Johannine Jesus maintains that the wrong ideas 
the Jews have about him and God are based ultimately on their 
immoral behavior. The Jews in question both act in a dubious way 
and lack the right theology. 

Jesus’ attack reaches its culmination when he states that he him- 
self will not accuse them to the Father; it is Moses, on whom they 
set their hope, who accuses them (v. 45). Like Jesus’ earlier claims, 


® Warnings against the searching of glory: m. ’Abot 4:5, 21. The distinction 
between the human glory and the glory of God: b. Qidd. 32b = Sipre Deut 38; b. 
Yoma 38a; Seder Eliyahu Rabba 14 (65). 

" Johnson 1989, 432. 

® For examples, see Johnson 1989, 432 n. 47. 

1 Pace Lindars 232. According to Lindars, Jesus’ words refer to “a group of 
teachers who are a sort of ‘mutual admiration society,’ and have a vested interest 
in maintaining their own traditions.” Pancaro (1975, 241-253) connects the charge 
to the situation of the Johannine Christians after they were expelled from the syn- 
agogue. As Kotila (1988, 25 n. 30) notes, Pancaro reads too much into the text here. 
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this one also has a scriptural basis. In the end of the Book of Deutero- 
nomy, Moses says that both his words (Deut 31:19,21) and the book 
of the law (Deut 31:25-27) will function as a witness for the rebel- 
lious and stubborn people. The Johannine Jesus refers to these ideas 
when he claims that Moses accuses the Jews because they refuse to 
believe that Moses has written about him.“ The statement that Moses 
is the accuser (0 kxatnyop@v) of the Jews turns upside down a com- 
mon Jewish view that held Moses to be the defender (ovvnyopos, 
napåkàntos) of Israel before God.“ Moses’ function is similar to that 
of the scriptures discussed earlier by Jesus: both Moses and his scrip- 
tures bear witness to Jesus, but the Jews of the story fail to under- 
stand this and, accordingly, these witnesses turn into their accusers.” 

Jesus’ words about Moses continue to strip his opponents of basics 
of Jewishness. According to the Johannine Jesus, his opponents have 
never received God’s revelation; they do not have the word of God 
abiding in them; their study of the scriptures is misguided; they do 
not keep the main commandment of the law, the love for God; and 
they set in vain their hope on the founder of their religion, Moses. 
The reason for these failures is that they do not receive Jesus. ‘This 
means that the significance of the Sinai event and Moses is reduced 
to a witness for Jesus and an accuser of the Jews. This conviction 
does not grant any independent role to these pillars of Jewishness. 
For John, the faith in Jesus is in the center of his symbolic universe, 
and this faith determines the significance of previous scriptural his- 
tory. John may claim that Moses bears witness to Jesus, but the pas- 
sage in John 5:37-47 also implies the actual negation of some basic 
matters of Jewishness, as is detailed by Adele Reinhartz: 


At the same time as the Gospel describes the principal pillars of Jewish 
identity, however, it also engages in their negation. From the per- 
spective of Jewish covenantal theology, these pillars support a self- 
understanding as God’s elect people in loving relationship to God. The 
role of the Jewish individual and the Jewish community as a whole is 
to love God. This love is demonstrated through the attempt to live 


1 See especially Meeks 1967, 306-307. Cf. also Brown 226; Kotila 1988, 27. 

“ This view appears in Philo, Josephus, As. Mos., Pseudo-Philo, Qumran, and 
rabbinic midrashim. For the material, see Meeks 1967, 118, 137, 159-161, 174, 
200-204. Cf. also Bultmann 205; Dahl 1986 (1962), 130; Schnackenburg II 181; 
Pancaro 1975, 256-257. 

+ Pancaro (1975, 255-259) sees a difference here between the role of the scrip- 
tures and the role of Moses, but there are no reasons for this in the text. 
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according to God’s will as revealed in the Written and Oral Torah 
and further described in the prophetic and other canonical litarature. 
As the Gospel narrative progresses, each of these pillars, and the Jewish 
understanding thereof, is undermined, contradicted, and exposed as 
misguided, misused, and even deliberately perverted.” 


In the course of his speech, Jesus does not identify his opponents any 
more precisely, which makes it possible to say that he has in mind 
here a particular group of the Jews, not Jews in some more general 
sense.”! But the very fact that Jesus here connects the Jews who 
accuse him of breaking the Sabbath and making himself equal to 
God with the past Sinai generation shows that ot Tovdatot in John 
5:1-18 are not just a particular authoritative group among the Jews. 
For John, Jesus’ Jewish opponents are also representatives of the past 
people of God, not just an identifiable group of the Jews in their 
surroundings. Therefore, it is understandable that Jesus’ attack against 
his opponents in 5:37-47 deals with basic matters of Jewishness. ‘The 
things discussed were not characteristics of a particular Jewish group 
but were fundamental to many different groups of the Jews. From 
the Johannine point of view, all those who do not receive Jesus do 
not share in God’s revelation either. What is actually at stake here 
is not loyalty to Moses but loyalty to Jesus. ‘The passage suggest that 
John and his readers no longer base their identity on the Sinai event, 
but rather evaluate this event from the point of view of their faith 
in Jesus. This means that the charges that may originally have been 
a part of inner-Jewish polemic are now made from the standpoint 
of those who no longer share common Jewish identity.” In this pas- 
sage the negation of basic matters of Jewishness may be only implicit, 
but this negation is expressed more clearly in the discussion about 
the bread of life following in John 6. 


5 Reinhartz 1997, 185. Reinhartz refers in this connection to such texts as John 
5:39-47 and 8:39-44. 

5 Thus Asiedu-Peprah 2001, 106 n. 216. Asiedu-Peprah says that Jesus’ words 
here cannot refer to the revelation at Sinai, because this view “mistakenly assumes 
that ot Tovdatoi who are Jesus’ interlocutors in the present context are the Jewish 
people, past and present.” 

5 Pace van Belle 2001, 388. For van Belle, John 5:31-37 has to do with intra- 
Jewish polemic; Jesus’ claim that the Jews have never heard God’s voice nor seen 
his face does not mean that he is no longer able to identify himself with his peo- 
ple. Van Belle admits, however, that “in an extra-Jewish situation this might well 
have been the case.” 
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5.2. The Bread from Heaven and the Manna of the Jews (6:26-59) 


The relationship between Jesus, Moses, and the Jews is elaborated 
further in John 6 where Jesus feeds five thousand men and speaks 
about the bread from heaven. It is the crowd—later called the Jews 
(vv. 41, 52)—that introduces Moses into the discussion by demand- 
ing that Jesus perform a miracle similar to the manna miracle expe- 
rienced by the wilderness generation (vv. 30-31). This challenge gives 
Jesus a reason to specify his relationship to scriptural manna tradi- 
tions. Jesus identifies himself as the bread of life that comes from 
heaven and contrasts this bread to the manna given by Moses. Jesus 
makes clear here that the revelation given by him is far superior to 
the manna. According to this text, there is a clear contrast between 
Jesus and Moses. This passage illustrates that the relationship of the 
Johannine Christians to Moses and the scriptures is ambiguous: on 
the one hand, Moses and his scriptures bear witness to Jesus, but, 
on the other hand, they are contrasted to the revelation of Jesus. 


The Context of Jesus’ Speech 


There has been much scholarly discussion about the proper place 
of John 6 in the narrative outline of the gospel because the transi- 
tion from John 5 to John 6 is not without problems.” In spite of 
these problems, these two chapters have a thematic connection. At 
the end of his speech in John 5, Jesus deals with the testimony of 
the scriptures on a general level. Moses and his scriptures have an 
important role to play also in John 6. The crowd cites the scriptures 
and makes a reference to the manna miracle experienced by the 
Israelite people in the wilderness (6:31). This scriptural background 
is crucial for the whole speech in John 6. This speech can be seen 
as an elaboration of the theme introduced in John 5. Jesus states 
generally in John 5:37-47 that the scriptures bear witness to him, 
and the speech about the bread of life is used as an illustration of 
this general statement.” 

Jesus’ speech about the bread from heaven is preceded by two 
miracle stories: first, the narrator tells how Jesus feeds five thousand 
men (6:1-15) and then how Jesus walks on the sea (6:16-21). The 
speech is connected especially to the first of these stories. At the end 


5 See Becker 191. 
> Borgen 1965, 152 and 1997, 112; Lindars 234; Von Wahlde 1981, 397-398. 
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of the feeding story, the people regarded Jesus as the prophet, because 
they saw the sign he had done. The narrator tells, however, that 
Jesus knew that they were going to make him king, and so he with- 
drew again to the mountain by himself (vv. 14-15). It is surprising 
that later the crowd asks Jesus to perform such a sign as the manna 
miracle so that they may see and believe in him (vv. 30-31). They 
seem to have forgotten completely that they had witnessed such a 
sign just the day before. The function of the crowd’s request in the 
story is important for the characterization of Jesus’ interlocutors.” 

According to many interpreters, the crowd asks Jesus to perform 
a greater miracle than the one they witnessed a day before. The 
feeding miracle was only an individual event, whereas what they 
demand now is a continuous feeding such as the manna in the 
wilderness that rained from heaven every day (Exod 16).°° Many 
scholars refer to views that connected the descending of manna and 
the coming age of salvation: by repeating the manna miracle Jesus 
would show that the time of salvation had come.” According to a 
slightly different interpretation, the people ask for a further miracle 
to show that Jesus is the heavenly Son of Man; the feeding miracle 
demonstrated only that Jesus was the Moses-like prophet.” These 
interpretations do not recognize, however, the irony implied in the 
crowd’s request; the irony here “is very heavy, for precisely the ‘sign’ 
which they request—one analogous to the manna which Moses gave— 
has already been provided.”*’ So the awkward request can be taken 
as “a literary device intended by the evangelist to emphasize the 
blindness of the Jews.”® This becomes more evident as we interpret 
the demand of the crowd in light of its narrative context. 


» The difficulties between the crowd’s request for a sign and the feeding story were 
recognised early. For source critical attempts to solve this difficulty, see E. Schwartz 
1907-08, 500-501; Brown 258. 

56 Strathmann 120; Becker 246; Theobald 1997, 348; Wilckens 101. 

5 Cf. Rev 2:17; 2 Bar. 29:8; Sib. Or. 7:148-149 and fragm. 3:46-49. These views 
date back to at least the end of the first century C.E., as is shown by Menken 
988a, 47. In a late rabbinic source (Ecel. Rab. 1.9) the descending of manna is 
connected to the appearance of the final redeemer. 

58 Thus Borgen 1997, 103-104. 

5 Meeks 1972, 58. Cf. also Martyn 1979, 125-126; Culpepper 1983, 172 and 
177; Duke 1985, 112; Malina & Rohrbaugh 130. 

® Von Wahlde 1984, 578. Von Wahlde compares this passage to the two pas- 
sages where the Jews ask about the identity of Jesus (8:25, 10:24). What is com- 
mon to all three cases is that the Jews (or the crowd in 6:30) have had “clear 
evidence in the immediate context that should have made their questions unnecessary.” 
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After revealing that he is the bread of life (v. 35) Jesus blames the 
crowd for unbelief: “But I said you that you have seen and yet do 
not believe” (v. 36).°' The problem with this saying is that Jesus has 
not said these words earlier to the crowd or to anyone else in the 
gospel. It is not, however, unusual that Jesus quotes his own words 
that are not found in the gospel. In John 10:25 Jesus says to the 
Jews, “I have told you and you do not believe,” after they have 
demanded himself to reveal whether he is the Christ. Again, there 
is no clear reference for Jesus’ words. In both cases Jesus’ opponents 
ask for proof that would show who Jesus is, and in both cases Jesus 
answers by saying that they have already received the needed evi- 
dence although they have not believed it. Jesus blames in 6:36 the 
crowd for not realizing his sign after they saw it. This may seem to 
contradict John 6:14 according to which the people saw the sign 
and said that Jesus is the prophet who is to come into the world. 
But Jesus’ withdrawal in John 6:15 shows that the people misun- 
derstood the true nature of Jesus’ sign. This misunderstanding paves 
the way for the request of the sign in 6:30-31 which finally reveals 
“the inadequate nature of the crowd’s understanding.” 

In the first part of John 6, those who contend with Jesus are iden- 
tified as the crowd (ò öxAog; v. 2, 5, 22, 24). Later, however, the 
narrator calls them the Jews (ot Tovéaiou v. 41, 52). It has been 
proposed that the Jews here are a distinct group from the Galilean 
crowd that appeared in the earlier part of the story. Some scholars 
interpret the scene in light of some synoptic passages and regard the 
Jews as representatives of the establishment who had come down 


5! A few witnesses (8, A, a, b, e, syr“‘) lack the word pe after &opakarte, whereas 
the majority of witnesses (for example, P®, and probably also Ņ”) read the text 
with ue (you have seen me). Although the reading with pe is better attested, it is 
perhaps not the original one. The context may have given a reason for the inter- 
polation of the personal pronoun: in v. 35 Jesus speaks emphatically of himself using 
first person (I am the bread of life... everyone who comes to me..., everyone who 
believes in me); the reading with ue also corresponds v. 40 where Jesus says, “every- 
one who sees the Son.” The reading without me is taken as the original one by 
Bauer 93; Bultmann 173 n. 3; Lindars 260; Barrett 293; Metzger 1994, 182 (with 
some reservations). If the text is read without pe the connection of v. 36 to v. 26 
and to the previous sign of Jesus is clearer. Cf. Brown 270. Brown reads the text 
with the personal pronoun and explains its omission by “the scribal desire to leave 
vs. 36 more vague so that its antecedent might be found in vs. 26.” Brown is fol- 
lowed by Anderson 1996, 205. 

® Von Wahlde 1984, 580. 

% Lee 1994, 142. Cf. also Anderson 1996, 201. 
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from Jerusalem to Galilee (cf. Mark 3:22; 7:1). It is, however, prob- 
lematic to connect what is said in the synoptics to the Johannine 
text. Nor is there any indication in the text that the Jews are ‘experts 
on law’ who are a separate group from the common crowd.” It is 
the common people who make the reference to the manna miracle 
and appeal to the law in (6:30). Furthermore, other passages in John 
do not support the distinction between the common crowd and the 
Jews as the experts on law. In the course of the gospel narrative, 
Jesus is in a debate with the crowd on the interpretation of the 
Sabbath and circumcision (7:20, in 7:15 the narrator has mentioned 
the Jews), and some of the crowd refer to the scriptures when they 
are wondering who Jesus is (7:42) or appeal to the law as they argue 
against Jesus (12:34). So not only do ‘experts on law’ refer to the 
law in John, but the common people do so too. 

Both the Galilean crowd and the Jews are described as unbeliev- 
ers in the text, which also suggests that there is not a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between them.” By murmuring (yoyyiCw) against Jesus the 
Jews of the story show that they repeat the unbelief of the wilderness 
generation, who were stubborn and rebelled against God." The ear- 
lier misunderstanding of the crowd has set up this accusation of clear 
unbelief. In John 6:31, the crowd refers to the wilderness generation 
as “our fathers,” and in the following discussion with the Jews, Jesus 
continues this theme by referring to “your fathers” (v. 49) or to “the 
fathers” (v. 58). This suggests that Jesus’ entire speech is addressed 
to those who appealed to the manna miracle in the first place, and 


6: Leistner 1974, 143-144; Robinson 1985, 85. 

® Pace Painter 1997, 86; Borgen 1997, 108. 

% Painter (1997, 78) regards the unbelief of the crowd in 6:36 “as a shocking 
announcement.” Painter takes the first part of this chapter (6:1-40) as a quest story 
that presents an honest quest of the crowd; the original ending of this story has 
been replaced in the present text by vv. 36-40 that emphasize the unbelief of the 
crowd and form a transition to the rejection stories in 6:40-71 (p. 83). According 
to Painter, the crowd do not reject Jesus or his words in any way while the Jews 
“do nothing but raise objections to what Jesus has said” (p. 87). See also Kysar 
1997, 169. Kysar regards the crowd as “genuine seekers” whereas the Jews from 
v. 41 onward are clearly hostile. I cannot see this kind difference between the crowd 
and the Jews here. 

© Exod 15:24; 16:2-12; Num 14:2, 26-36; 16:11, 41; 17:5, 10; Ps 78:11, 17-19, 
40-43, 56-57; Ps 106:13-14, 24-25. See Painter 1997, 86; M. M. Thompson 1997, 
235-236. As Painter notes, Ashton (1991, 200) makes an “extraordinary” comment 
as he says that the murmuring of the Jews “is prompted more by bewilderment 
than by a real antagonism.” 
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Jesus’ discussion partners do not change in the course of the dialogue.™ 


Jesus’ speech about the bread of life is thus not separated from 
its context but is a part of narrative dialogue between Jesus and those 
who appeal to past manna traditions. It is not a midrashic homily 
explaining a given text of the scriptures, even though Peder Borgen 
and some others have claimed so. Borgen has claimed that the 
scriptural citation in John 6:31 is the starting point for the following 
speech, which is an exposition of it. The scriptural citation has an 
important function in the dialogue, but the discussion of the bread 
of life already starts in John 6:25-27 where the crowd finally finds 
Jesus who addresses them and refers to two different kinds of food.” 
The scriptural citation is referred to by the crowd whose unbelief 
becomes evident in the course of the dialogue, and this is a further 
sign that the citation is not the cornerstone of Jesus’ speech.’! The 
questions and comments made by the misunderstanding crowd or by 
the Jews represent beliefs that the Johannine Jesus undermines and 
repudiates in the course of the dialogue.” The core of Jesus’ speech 


Thus Schram 1974, 89; Schnackenburg 75; Theobald 1997, 336. 

© Borgen 1965, 28-58. According to Borgen, John 6:31-58 is an independent 
homily, the first part of which (6:32—48) discusses the first part of the scriptural quo- 
tation in 6:31 (“He gave them bread from heaven”), and the second part (6:49-58) 
interprets the last word of the quotation (“to eat”). Cf. also Brown 277-278; Malina 
1968, 102; Lindars 250-253; Schnackenburg II 42; Barrett 284-285; Von Wahlde 
1981, 398; Moloney 1997, 131-132. Meeks (1972, 58 n. 48) says that Borgen has 
demonstrated the midrashic character of the discourse, although many details in 
his reconstruction are unconvincing. For justified criticism of Borgen, see Anderson 
1996, 52-61; Obermann 1996, 141-143; Painter 1997, 79-80; Theobald 1997, 
332-340. I refer in more detail in the following to some points in this criticism. 

” Thus Richter 1977, 235; Anderson 1996, 61; Obermann 1996, 142. In his 
interpretation, Borgen detaches the supposed homily from its natural textual con- 
text, and he seems to do this also as he analyses the manna motif in other writ- 
ings. Anderson (1996, 58-61 and 272-273) says that Borgen has misidentified the 
homiletic form of the manna tradition in Philo, John, Exodus Mekilta and Midrash 
Rabbah. In these texts the manna motif and Exod 16:4 are not a primary text, 
but rather the writers are dealing with some other points that are illustrated by 
references to the manna motif. 

” Becker 239. 

” Borgen (1997, 100) does not pay enough attention to the irony that the two 
levels of understanding create in the story. Borgen takes the crowd’s questions and 
Jesus’ answers as an example of problem-solving exegesis found in rabbinic midrashim 
and in Philo. But the examples Borgen gives from Philo (for example, QG II 28) 
are not real parallels to the narrative dialogue in John where questions and possible 
objections to the main argument are not raised by the author himself but by a 
misundersanding crowd in the story. In his argumentation, Borgen ignores the 
difference between narrative literature and non-narrative literary forms (e.g., speeches, 
homilies, religious or philosophical treatises). 
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is 6:35 where he discloses that he is the bread of life; it is this state- 
ment that is explicated and elaborated in the course of the following 
dialogue and not the scriptural text.” Jesus does not appear here in 
the role of an expert who reveals the true meaning of the scriptures, 
but his words portray a clear contrast between his own revelation 
and the revelation told in the scriptures. 


The Manna and the True Bread from Heaven Contrasted 


The crowd makes their request for a sign more effective by refer- 
ring to the scriptures: “Our ancestors ate the manna in the wilder- 
ness; as it is written, ‘He gave them bread from heaven to eat’” 
(6:31). Since the words the crowd cites from the scriptures are not 
in full accordance with any known scriptural passage, the source of 
the citation is debated. Such texts as Exod 16:4 and 15, Ps 78 (LXX 
77):24, and Neh 9:15 are mentioned as the possible source of the 
citation; sometimes the citation is said to be a combination of some 
or all of these passages.’' The wording of the citation is closest to 
the LXX form of Ps 78 (77):24, that is most likely the source of the 
citation.” The differences between John’s citation and the Psalm text 
are easy to explain on the basis of Johannine redaction.” The crowd 
cites here the psalm that paraphrases the events related in Exod 16 
and understands these events as a part of God’s saving deeds in the 
past. The crowd thus refers to basic traditions of the Israelite people. 


™ Cf Painter 1997, 80; Theobald 1997, 340. 

™ For different interpretations, see Richter 1977, 202-211; Schuchard 1992, 35-36. 

® For detailed arguments, see Menken 1988a, 41-46; Schuchard 1992, 34-38; 
Obermann 1996, 132-135; Theobald 1996, 328-331; Anderson 1996, 202-204. 
Geiger (1984, 449-464) goes too far when explaining the whole structure of John 
6 to be dependent on Ps 78. The reason for arguing that John’s citation is based 
on the LXX form of the Psalm is that this is the only case in the LXX where 
&ptog appears as a rendering for the Hebrew word 737 (normally translated as otrog). 

© Ps 78:24 is an example of synonymous parallelism, and John’s citation follows 
quite closely the latter part of the parallelism (kai &ptov odpavod Eöwkev adtoic) but 
adds the infinitive gayetv at the end of the citation. This addition is taken proba- 
bly from the first part of the parallelism (koi éBpe€ev abtoig pavva payetv). The use 
of the expression &ptog êk Tod obpavod instead of K&ptog obpavod is in line with 
John’s basic claim that Jesus comes from heaven; the expression &nfpev votov && 
ovpavod in v. 26 of the cited Psalm may also have influenced the choice of the 
wording here. According to Borgen (1965, 41), John must be dependent on Exod 
16, since the murmuring in John 6:41 and 51 seems to be a paraphrase of Exod 
16:2. This is, however, not a decisive argument: the theme of murmuring (without 
using the verb yoyyiCo or related terms) is found in other traditions about the 
manna (cf. Num 11:4-6; Ps 78:17-22, 32-43; Neh 9:16-19). 
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In his answer, Jesus makes the contrast between these traditions and 
the true bread from heaven a basic theme of his speech. 

Jesus corrects the understanding of the crowd: “Very truly I tell 
you, it was not Moses who gave you the bread from heaven, but 
my Father gives you the true bread from heaven.” These words can 
be understood basically in two different ways: (1) it was not Moses 
who gave you bread from heaven but God; (2) what Moses gave 
you was not the (true) bread from heaven.” The words of the 
Johannine Jesus show that the latter interpretation is right: it is espe- 
cially the contrast between the manna and the true bread from 
heaven that is at stake here. 

Jesus does not say that it was not Moses but God who has given 
the (past) bread from heaven. What he says is that it was not Moses 
who has given the bread from heaven but God who gwes you the 
true bread from heaven. The change from the perfect 6£öwxev to 
the present dtdow is significant, for it shows that the manna was 
given in the past whereas Jesus’ Father gives the true bread in the 
present time.” The use of the adjective GAn8wig emphasizes the 
contrast between these two gifts: the use of this word in John implies 
a difference between what is real and what is not real (cf. 1:9; 4:23; 
15:1). Jesus implies that the Father only now gives the true bread 
from heaven whereas the manna given previously lacked this quality. 
The manna is not the true bread from heaven, but is connected to 
the perishable food that does not lead to eternal life (v. 27).°° The 
main function of Jesus’ words is, therefore, to proclaim Jesus as 
the only true bread from heaven and to deny that the manna was the 
bread from heaven; Jesus is not interested in showing that the manna 
in the wilderness was given by God and not by Moses.®! 

It is clear, therefore, that in his reply Jesus contrasts the true bread 
from heaven with the manna. This becomes even clearer when Jesus 


”" For different views, see Pancaro 1975, 462; Barrett 288; Kotila 1988, 168. 

7 Some manuscripts (B, D, L and some others) read the aorist Edwkev instead 
of the perfect d£dwkev in v. 32. Jesus’ words are thus adapted to the previous cita- 
tion in v. 31 where the aorist is used. On the other hand, some manuscripts (e.g. 
N, W, and ©) have changed the original aorist in v. 31 to the perfect so that the 
citation would correspond to the following words of Jesus. 

”® See ch. 3. 2 p. 107. 

2 Thus Theobald 1997, 351 

8! Thus especially Richter 1977, 222. Cf. also Dodd 1953, 335-336; Sandelin 
1986, 183; Kotila 1988, 169; Becker 246-247; Lee 1994, 144; Dietzfelbringer 1996, 
205; Theobald 1997, 351. 
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later says that the fathers who ate the manna died whereas those 
who eat the true bread that descends from heaven will not die (vv. 
49-51, 58). Jesus alone is capable of producing life, whereas the 
manna of Moses is associated with death. It is not clear whether 
Jesus is referring here to the traditions that tell how the wilderness 
generation died as a result of obduracy before entering the promised 
land (Num 14:20-24, 28-35; 26:63-65; 32:11; Deut 1:35). In these 
traditions and in later Jewish exegesis, it is especially the unbelief of 
the wilderness generation that occasioned their death.” This motif 
does not, however, appear in John. The death of the fathers is not 
due to their obduracy, but they died because the manna they ate 
was not the true bread from heaven, the bread of life.°® It is denied 
that the manna of the past has any relevance for salvation and life 
in the Johannine sense, and the wilderness generation is excluded 
from the salvation and life manifested only in Jesus.** From the 
Johannine point of view, the same is true also in the case of those 
who appeal to these fathers and to the manna given in the past. 
The way the Johannine Jesus uses the manna motif seems to be 
very different from the way this motif is used in other early Jewish 
or Christian literature.” The Johannine Jesus is the first who connects 
the manna to death and says that it is inferior to another kind of 
bread.*° This underlines how bold and radical Jesus’ claims in John 
are. It is clear that he is not just explicating the true meaning of a 
scriptural text and correcting likely misinterpretations of this text.” 


® In m. Sanh. 10:3 there appears a discussion about whether the wilderness gen- 
eration will share in the world to come or not. According to Richter (1977, 228) 
and Kotila (1988, 177), the words of the Johannine Jesus reflect this discussion. 

8 Thus Richter 1977, 229. 

* Luz 1981, 127; Theobald 1997, 362. 

® For manna traditions in the Palestinian targums, see Malina 1968, 42-93. For 
the manna motif in Philo, see Borgen 1965, 99-146. Early Christian references to 
the manna appear in 1 Cor 10:3 and in Rev 2:17. 

3 Thus Anderson 1996, 204 and 1997, 35. 

# Pace Borgen 1965, 62-65. According to Borgen, John uses in 6:32 a midrashic 
pattern used also in Palestinian midrashim and by Philo. This pattern gives a philo- 
logical correction of a scriptural text using the formula N?S8...77PN N (do not 
read... but . . .). Using this pattern the Johannine Jesus gives a different reading of 
the Old Testament quotation, which becomes clear as the verbs are translated back 
into Hebrew. Instead of reading the perfect |D} (E£dwkev in v. 31/8£öwkev in v. 32a) 
Jesus reads the participle 11 which in the Greek may be rendered in the pre- 
sent tense (Std@ovw in v. 32b) or in the future tense (6@o@ in v. 52). Jesus also cor- 
rects the subject of the verb “give” and says that it is not Moses but “my Father” 
who gives the bread from heaven. Borgen is followed by Brown 262; Barrett 290. 
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Jesus’ reply to the crowd is presented in the form of an authoritative 
statement (“Truly, truly I say to you”) that is not subordinate to the 
cited text but is valid in itself. Jesus does not put a scriptural inter- 
pretation against another interpretation, but presents his own words 
as an authoritative alternative to the scriptural manna tradition.” 

The above analysis has revealed that Jesus takes a critical stand 
on the manna given by Moses. It has not, however, become clear 
why Jesus dissociates himself so sharply from the manna. The answer 
has to with the symbolic overtones the manna had in many Jewish 
traditions. 


The Manna as a Symbol for the Law 


It is implied in many texts that the manna was taken as a symbol 
for the law God had given to Israel through Moses. The exact 
identification of the manna as the law appears in Mek. Besallah 1. 
Rabbinic literature also speaks of the bread of wisdom as the bread 
of the law (e.g. Gen. Rab. 43, 54, and 70). These views date back to 
pre-Rabbinic Judaism.” 

Some passages in Philo suggest that there is a very close connec- 
tion between the manna and the law.” Philo calls the manna the 
words that God gives out of heaven (Alleg. Interp. UI 162). Philo also 
says that the manna is the heavenly wisdom (ñ obpaviog cogía) sent 
from above (Names 259-260) or the divine word and the ethereal 
wisdom (h aiBépiog copia) dropped by God from above (Flight 137-138). 
As the the divine word (Aöyog Beiog) the manna is a synonym for the 
rock (Deut 8:15) that is identified as the divine wisdom (Worse 118). 
C. H. Dodd rightly notes, that “the equation of manna with oogia 


Martyn (1979, 126-128) says that Borgen has shown that the evangelist is employ- 
ing in 6:31 “a midrashic method recognizable as such.” But Martyn also says that 
the change of the verb tense is “much more than a matter of midrash,” because 
“John allows Jesus to employ a form of midrashic discussion in order to terminate 
all midrashic discussion.” But it is doubtful whether this verse really follows the so 
called Al-Tigri method at all. The exegetical terminology corresponding to the Al- 
Tigri method is not used in John, as is noted by Richter (1977, 236) and Theobald 
(1996, 346 n. 76). In other passages the narrator of the gospel translates many basic 
Hebrew or Aramaic words (cf. 1:38, 41, 42; 9:7; 20:16), and it is unclear how the 
readers of the gospel could have appreciated subtle exegesis based on Hebrew. 

88 Theobald 1997, 346. 

89 See Sandelin 1986, 231-233. 

” For these passages, see Borgen 1965, 111-115 and 136-141; Sandelin 1986, 
96-97 and 108-109. 
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in Philo almost necessarily implies that in some circles it was taken 
to be a symbol of Torah.””' 

The same symbolism appears in wisdom literature. It is notewor- 
thy that Jesus’ words in 6:35 have a quite near parallel in Sir 24:21.” 
In this passage wisdom declares that those who eat of her will hunger 
for more, and those who drink of her will thirst for more (cf. also 
John 4:14). The connection between wisdom and the law is a very 
close one in the Book of Sirach, although it is a matter of debate 
whether wisdom is identified with the law or not (cf. Sir 15:1-3; 
24:23).°° Be that as it may, the allusion to Sir 24:21 in John 6:35 
reinforces the possibility that the manna in John 6 stands for the law. 
So many scholars are on the right track when they see the manna 
in close connection to the Mosaic law here.” 

Many features in Jesus’ speech become clearer if the manna is 
taken as a symbol for the law. According to Jesus, only he himself 
as the bread of life is capable of giving life whereas those who ate 
the manna have died. Jesus assumes here the role given to the law 
in the scriptures and subsequent Jewish tradition where the law is 
said to bring life for those who keep it (for example, Lev 18:5; Deut 
30:46-47; Ezek 20:11).°° The way Jesus reformulates the scriptural 
citation of the crowd also suggests that he has the law in mind; the 
crowd repeats the words of the Psalm and speaks of the bread that 
Moses gave to the fathers, but Jesus answers that Moses has not 
given you the bread (ob MwÜong d£öwkev duv) from heaven. Both 
the change in the tense of the verb from the aorist to the perfect and 
the use of the second person plural indicate that Jesus is not just 
referring to a miracle experienced by a past generation but to some- 
thing that is of on-going significance for his listeners. ‘This matches 
perfectly with the law to which the opponents of Jesus appeal several 
times elsewhere in the gospel. 


>! Dodd 1953, 336. 

” See Borgen 1965, 155; Brown 269; Schnackenburg II 59; Lindars 259; Sandelin 
1986, 178; Kotila 1988, 171; Kügler 1988, 201. 

9’ Many scholars have argued for the identification of the personified wisdom 
and the law of Moses in the Book of Sirach. For the discussion, see Sandelin 1986, 
49-53. According to Sandelin, the personified wisdom and the law are not identi- 
cal in Sirach, although there is a close tie between them. The law of God is an 
essential part of the teaching given by wisdom (p. 52). 

>: Thus Odeberg 256; Dodd 1953, 336-337; Borgen 1965, 148-154; Brown 262; 
Pancaro 1975, 468-471; Barrett 290; Sandelin 1986, 183; Kotila 1988, 170-173; 
Theobald 1997, 353; M. M. Thompson 1997, 227. 

» For rabbinic examples, see Borgen 1965, 148-149. 
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Also, the fact that Moses is presented as the giver of the manna 
is understandable if Jesus has the law in mind here. In the original 
Psalm cited by the crowd and in the rest of the scriptures, God is 
presented as the one who gave the manna. There is no parallel in 
the scriptures or in contemporary literature for the identification of 
Moses with the giver of the manna (6:32). The belief that Moses 
was the author of the manna miracle appears in some later rabbinic 
traditions that can be dated at the earliest to the end of the third 
century c.E.”® Despite the late dating of these traditions, some schol- 
ars see them to be in the background of John’s passage. ‘The connection 
between John and these late traditions is explained in different ways. 

In some writings that are closer to John in time there appears a 
view that God gave the manna because of Moses’ prayer or appeal 
(Philo Migration 121f.; Jos. Ant. 3.26-32; t. Sotah 11.10; L.A.B. 20.8). 
This view is seen as a link between John and later traditions that 
say explicitly that Moses gave the manna.” But it is two different 
things to say that God gave the manna because of Moses and to 
say that Moses gave the manna. So some scholars argue that the 
conviction that Moses was the author of the manna miracle was 
alive at the end of the first century c.E., but was later supressed by 
rabbinic Judaism, only to emerge again in the 3rd—4th century c.E.” 
This conviction could be seen as a part of Moses-centered piety, in 
which there was a tendency to deify Moses and claim that his won- 
ders showed that he had a share in God’s power.” But John 6:31-32 
does not support this view, because Jesus’ reply is not directed against 
the view that regarded Moses as the author of the manna miracle. 
We do not need to assume special Moses piety in the background 
of John 6:31-32, because it is fully understandable that Moses is 
presented as the giver of the manna if the manna symbolizes the 
law here.'” The Johannine Jesus says in John 7:19 that Moses has 


» For these traditions, see Malina 1968, 87-88; Menken 1988a, 46-47. 

Richter 1977, 217-219; Theobald 1997, 345 n. 75. 

» Malina 1968, 88; Menken 1988a, 47-48. Both Malina and Menken say that 
the reason for the supression of this tradition was a reaction against the Christian 
deification of their Messiah; Jesus was seen by the Christians as parallel to Moses. 
This argumentation goes back to Daube 1958/59, 177-178. 

9 Thus Menken 1988a, 53. Cf also Meeks 1967, 286-319. Meeks argues that 
the gospel as a whole contains polemic directed against Jewish groups that had high 
esteem for Moses. 

10 Thus Borgen 1965, 173; Sandelin 1986, 183. 
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given the law using almost exactly the same words as he uses in 
6:32 when speaking of the manna (cf. also 1:17). 

The contrast between the manna and the true bread from heaven 
appears in a new light if the manna is seen as a symbol for the law. 
Jesus as the bread of life is presented as the only source of life 
whereas the manna/the law is denied any life-producing capacity. 
‘Those who appeal to the fathers or to the law make a mistake because 
the traditions of the past have nothing in common with the salvation 
reserved for those who receive Jesus.'”' It is clear that Jesus’ revelation 
is not presented as a natural continuation of the past but as a supe- 
rior alternative to the past traditions. Jesus’ opponents refer to scrip- 
tural traditions that see the manna as a part of Israel’s glorious 
history. Jesus does not validate these traditions but rather presents 
himself as an exclusive source of life, which denies scriptural traditions 
their significance for salvation.'" There is not a typological continuity 
between the manna and Jesus’ revelation either: rather than being 
a preceding type of the true bread from heaven the manna of Moses 
is its anti-type, unable to bring life." 

Jesus’ speech about the bread of life shows that the Johannine 
attitude to the traditions and the law of the Jews is ambivalent. 
According to Jesus’ words in 5:39-47, there is a continuity between 
Jesus’ revelation and what Moses has written: Moses and his scrip- 
tures bear witness to Jesus. In the bread of life discourse, however, 
it is not continuity but contrast that characterizes the relationship 


10! Cf. Theobald 1997, 355. 

1 Pace M. M. Thompson 1997, 236: “John 6 presupposes the story of Israel’s 
Exodus and wanderings, the role of Moses and the gift of manna, for it presup- 
poses the activity of the one God in nourishing and leading the people of God. 
This link implies that the revelation through Jesus builds upon, rather than sup- 
plants, what has preceded. The historical narrative, rather that being rejected, is 
validated, but it must be heard through the grid of the christological interpretation 
of the passage.” 

103 Cf. Hahn 1967, 349: “Die Manna-Speisung unter Mose kann jetzt nur noch 
den Charakter einer zwar besonderen, aber gleichwohl irdischen Speisung gehabt 
haben. ... Das bedeutet dann aber, daß die Typologie hier keineswegs die Analogie 
betont und allenfalls das Motiv der Steigerung impliziert; der Antitypos ist in einem 
radikal antithetischen Sinne dem alttestamentlichen Typos gegenübergestellt. Daraus 
folgt jedoch nicht, daß der Typos ohne Belang wäre, wohl aber ist hiermit zum 
Ausdruck gebracht, daß angesichts des offenbar gewordenen Antitypos der Typos 
selbst jede eigene Heilswirklicheit verloren hat.” Thus also Kügler 1988, 198. The 
manna miracle is, however, seen as “a valuable type of the bread of life” by Barrett 
290. Cf. also Borgen 1965, 175; Pancaro 1975, 471. This typological interpretation 
is rejected with good arguments by Theobald 1997, 335. 
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between the law of Moses and Jesus’ revelation. This ambivalent 
relationship between Jesus’ revelation and Moses and his scriptures 
is characteristic of the whole gospel.'* The passages speaking of the 
contrast between Jesus and Moses should not be harmonized with 
passages that emphasize the continuity between them.!” Both ten- 
dencies should be taken seriously as we try to create a general view 
of John’s relationship to Moses and the law.'°° 


5.3. Conclusion: Jesus, Moses and the Law in John 


Markku Kotila has tried to to explain the different roles Moses and 
his scriptures play in the gospel in terms of the compositional his- 
tory of the gospel.'” According to Kotila, the earliest layers of the 
gospel (the sign source) reflect the situation where the right use of 
the law (orthopraxis) in the community was still discussed. The evan- 


' Cf. Meeks 1967, 288; See also Kotila 1988, passim; Dietzelbringer 1996, 
210-212; Theobald 1997, 361-366. 

105 In John 1:17 the narrator states that “the law indeed was given through Moses; 
grace and truth came through Jesus Christ.” Some scholars have interpreted the 
verse so that it implies a salvific-historical relationship between the law and Jesus’ 
revelation. See Pancaro 1975, 540. Others emphasize that the verse implies a sharp 
contrast between Jesus and the law. See Kotila 1988, 142-143; Hofius 1996, 24-32. 
In this connection I cannot enter into the discussion about the meaning of this 
verse. Different interpretations of this verse, however, illustrate that Jesus’ relation- 
ship to the law is ambivalent in the gospel. Both ways of interpreting John 1:17 
have support in some passages of the gospel. 

' For a harmonizing picture of Jesus’ relationship to the law in John, see Pancaro 
1975, 470-471. Pancaro claims that John 6 “does not seem... to cast the least 
doubt upon the divine origin of Moses’ teaching.” Pancaro admits that “if there is 
an opposition, it is between the teaching Moses gave and the teaching the Father 
(Jesus) gwes” (p. 470). He further says that the central point of contrast between 
these two revelations is the power of giving life, because “the bread from heaven 
Moses gave is incapable of giving life.” Still Pancaro devalues the crucial significance 
of this contrast by saying that “the manna and the true bread from heaven do 
not... stand opposed to each other in other respects” (p. 472). Because of this kind 
of harmonizing interpretations, Pancaro is not able to give due emphasis to the 
ambivalence that characterizes the role of the law in the gospel. Pancaro sees only 
the prophetic or witnessing function the law or the scriptures have in John, but 
ignores the passages that indicate a more critical stance on the law. So Pancaro 
concludes: “Jn’s view of the Law is basically positive. ... The misunderstanding of 
the Law by the Jews, whereby the Law is considered opposed to Christ (viz. Christ 
to the Law), is viewed negatively by Jn, but not the Law as such” (p. 528). 

107 See Kotila 1988, 201-214 and 235-236. Dietzfelbinger (1996, 212-213) says 
that there were two different ways to understand Jesus’ relationship to Moses in 
the Johannine community. The evangelist tried to address the adherents of these 
both views, and thus incorporated both views in the gospel. 
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gelist, however, used the scriptures mainly as a testimony for his 
christological views (e.g. 5:39, 45-47). In the latest editorial stages 
the authority of the law was challenged and the sending-out-chris- 
tology was seen to be in opposition to the law (e.g. 6:28-33). 

It must be asked, however, whether it is necessary to ascribe the 
different views on the role of the law to different redactional stages 
and to different historical periods in the life of the Johannine com- 
munity.'® It is clear that in the present gospel these different views 
are not to be separated from each other. It is not just that different 
passages indicate different attitudes towards the law. Rather, there 
seems to a connection between these different views, but this connection 
is not clear if the passages containing different views are analyzed 
apart from each other. The conviction that sees Moses and his scrip- 
tures as witnesses for Jesus (5:39—47) seems to present Jesus’ relationship 
to Moses in positive terms, but as soon as Jesus’ relationship to the 
scriptures is elaborated in the connection of an individual scriptural 
text as in ch. 6, this relationship appears to be more ambivalent. 
Nils Alstrup Dahl, who emphasizes that “the continuity between 
Israel and the Church is... not dissolved” in John, still quite clearly 
sees the ambiguity of John’s position on Moses and the law: 


The question may remain as to whether the OT is not, factually, deprived 
of a historical meaning of its own when Moses and the prophets are 
simply made supporters of John’s own testimony to Christ.’ 


It seems inevitable that John’s view of the scriptures as a witness for 
Jesus leads to the denial of the relevance of the scriptures in their 
original context as the sacred story of God’s saving acts.'!° It is 
denied that the events that the scriptures themselves see as a part of 
God’s salvational deeds for the people of Israel are of any relevance 
for salvation. In a sense, this denial is already built into the conviction 
that the only function of the scriptures is to testify for Jesus, but it 


18 Kotila (174-177) also notes that the attitude of the redactor towards the law 
was not exclusively negative but admitted positive applications of the law also. I 
think this ambivalence characterizes John as a whole. 

109 Dahl 1986 (1962), 137. 

10 Cf. Luz 1981, 128: “[Der Offenbarer] bestimmt und erließt den Sinn des Alten 
Testaments und des Gesetzes völlig neu, beruft sich zwar in einzigartiger Weise auf 
es, aber er verreinnahmt es so vollständig, daß es einen Bezug auf seine eigene 
Geschichte verliert und ganz von johanneischem Sinn erfüllt wird. Er beruft sich aus 
das Alte Testament, aber dieses wird zum blossen Sprachmodus seines eigenes Wortes” (italics 
original). 
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becomes evident only when there appears an individual example of 
Jesus’ way of dealing with scriptural traditions. The positive and the 
negative functions of Moses are, therefore, two sides of the same coin." 

The belief that the scriptures bear witness to Jesus (besides John 
5:37-47) becomes especially evident when the narrator tells of Jesus’ 
passion and resurrection; in the passion narrative, which has mainly 
fallen outside the scope of this study, the scriptures are frequently 
cited with the fulfillment formula (cf. 12:38; 13:18; 15:25; 17:12; 
18:9, 32; 19:24, 36). It is noteworthy that in the first part of the 
gospel, which focuses on Jesus’ conflict with the Jews, the fulfillment 
formula does not appear at all, even though Jesus states generally 
to his Jewish opponents that Moses and the scriptures bear witness 
to him. Johannes Beutler has noted that in the controversies between 
Jesus and the Jews “the author seems to be more interested in the 
fact of the witness of scripture to Jesus than in details of it.”!” 
According to Beutler, this may reflect “the fact the evangelist writes 
in a period already remote from the first decades of Christianity.” 
For John, “the individual proof text no longer counts, but rather, 
the whole scripture is at stake.” The question is whether the scrip- 
tures as a whole point to Jesus or not. As Beutler notes, this shows 
how the Johannine use of the scripture is 


in a sense circular: The individual ‘proof texts’ lead to Jesus, but they 
can only be understood as a whole when the belief which they should 
lead is already presupposed.'" 


If Beutler is right, as I think, then the role of the scriptures as a 
witness to Jesus in John 1-12 is primarily intended to reinforce the 
self-identity of the Johannine believers, not to convince the outsiders 
that Jesus is the Messiah promised in the scriptures. If we consider 
how the role of Moses and his scriptures in John may reflect the 
self-understanding of the Johannine Christians, then we may under- 
stand somehow the ambiguous references to Moses. ‘The ambiguous 
role Moses has in John’s textual world may reflect a certain discrepancy 
between the symbolic universe of the Johannine Christians and their 
real world situation in relation to other Jews and the markers of 
Jewish identity. 


1! Theobald 1997, 361-362. 
112 Beutler 1996, 147-158, esp. p. 158. 
"3 Beutler 1996, 158. 
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The emphasis on the continuity between Moses and Jesus could be 
understood as an expression of the symbolic universe of the Johannine 
Christians, who try to keep up their connection to the heart of their 
former Jewish faith, even though in the real world they have become 
alienated from the company of other Jews and the Jewish way of 
life. I have shown in the previous chapter that the Johannine Christians 
had already abandoned basic individual markers of Jewish identity 
that were based on the Mosaic law and that in the real world drew 
a boundary between a Jew and a non-Jew.!'* But even though the 
separation from other Jews had probably taken place as a sociological 
fact, in their symbolic universe the Johannine believers held to their 
Jewish faith and emphasized the continuity with their past. ‘The view 
that reduces Moses and his scriptures to the witnesses to Jesus already 
contains in itself a contrast between Jesus and Moses, because it is 
does not acknowledge any independent role for Moses. So even 
though the continuation between Moses and Jesus is emphasized in 
the symbolic universe of the Johannine Christians, this universe 1s 
also transparent to their actual alienation from basics of Jewish iden- 
tity. This real world breaking away from the main body of the Jews 
and Jewish tradition comes to the fore in John 6, where the manna/law 
of Moses and Jesus’ revelation are contrasted with each other. The 
ambiguous role of Moses could be understood thus as an effort to 
come to terms with the discontinuity between the actual situation of 
the Johannine Christians and the traditional Jewish way of life by 
asserting that Moses’ witness leads directly to the faith in Jesus. 

Considering the ambiguous role of Moses in John, it is interest- 
ing that in John 9:27-29 discipleship of Jesus is presented as incom- 
patible with discipleship of Moses. The Pharisees seize the ironic 
suggestion of the once blind man, “Do you also want to become his 
disciples,” and revile him by saying, “You are his disciple, but we 
are disciples of Moses.” ‘This discussion is often taken as an expres- 
sion of the self-understanding of the Jewish religious leaders at the 
time the gospel was written. It is said that these leaders considered 
themselves the disciples of Moses and understood this to exclude the 
possibility that one can be a disciple of Jesus at the same time.'” 


l4 Many scholars agree that John reflects a detachment from the Mosaic law. 
See, for example, Luz 1981, 119-128; Zeller 1983, 176-177; Räisänen 1987, 
217-218; Kügler 1984, 55-56; Freyne 1985, 125-126. 

!5 Thus most recently de Boer 2001, 272-273; Menken 2001, 456-457. 
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However, there is not much evidence that Jewish identity was for- 
mulated by any Jewish group in terms of discipleship to Moses. Given 
the crucial role of Moses and his law among different Jewish groups, 
it is actually amazing that there is only one exact terminological par- 
allel that scholars have been able to trace in the bulk of Jewish lit- 
erature to the expression ‘the disciples of Moses.’''® But a baraitah 
in b. Yoma 4a does not support the view that Jewish legal authori- 
ties used generally the self-expression ‘the disciples of Moses’ in the 
first century C.E. The discussion connected with the Day of Atonement 
explains the appearance of the term in this baraitah, but this discus- 
sion hardly reflects the first century practice.''? The evidence in the 
first century sources for the widespread use of the term ‘the disci- 
ples of Moses’ is also rare.''® This lack of terminological parallels 
may not be accidental, but may suggest that the passage in John 
does not reflect the self-expression of the real world Jewish legal 
experts at the time the gospel was written. 

After all, uaðntýç is a most common Christian term used for Jesus’ 


116 Already Strack-Billerbeck (II 535) refers to b. Yoma 4a. De Boer (2001, 272) 
admits that “there is scarcely (to my knowledge) any other attestation for the pre- 
cise wording.” In some other rabbinic passages—mostly from the Babylonian ‘Talmud 
(b. Ber 3b; b. Sotah 12b)—appears the expression “Moses our teacher.” Cf. Menken 
2001, 457 n. 39. 

!7 The baraitah in b. Yoma 4a discusses the practice according to which the high 
priest should be removed from his duty for seven days before the Day of Atonement 
(cf. Lev 9:1). This practice is explained with a reference to the example of Moses 
and Aaron: “Aaron was removed for seven days and then officiated for one day, 
and Moses handed over to him throughout the seven days to train him in this ser- 
vice. Also for the future the high priest is to be removed for seven days and to 
officiate for one day, and two scholars of the disciples of Moses (that excludes the 
Sadducees) transmitted to him throughout the seven days to train him in service.” 
Because the special task given to those who train the high priest is seen as an imi- 
tation of what Moses did to Aaron, it is only natural that they are called “the dis- 
ciples of Moses” here. This baraitah hardly reflects the actual practice during the 
second temple period, because it does not sound credible that the high priest would 
have submitted himself to the instructions of the Pharisees in the way described; 
furthermore, it is not likely that the Sadducees would have been passed over com- 
pletely as the baraitah implies. 

118 Menken (2001, 456-457) traces the idea “that Jews and especially Jewish legal 
authorities considered themselves as disciples of their teacher Moses” to the first 
century C.E. by referring to some passages in Philo (Heir 81, Spec. Laws 1.59, 345) 
and a passage in Matthew (23:2). In the philonic passages the word that is trans- 
lated in the Loeb edition by the word “disciple” is yvapınog. But the use of this 
word by Philo hardly speaks for the general use of the word “disciple” for the 
Israelite people in general or the legal authorities in particular. Matt 23:2 refers 
only to the seat of Moses, whose exact meaning is much debated. 
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early followers in the gospel traditions.''? It has sometimes been used 
to describe the group of Jesus’ opponents, although this usage is not 
without problems (Mark 2:18; Matt 22:16).!° It is understandable, 
however, that even Jesus’ opponents are sometimes presented as a 
kind of disciple circle. When it comes to John, it is interesting that 
the contrast between Jesus and Moses in John 9:27-29 resembles 
very much the contrast between Moses’ manna and Jesus as the true 
bread from heaven in ch. 6. From the Johannine point of view, the 
faith that Moses and his gift could bring life is antithetic to the faith 
in Jesus who alone can give life to those who receive him. It is most 
probable that this contrast reflects the real life breaking away from 
the community of the Jews. But even though the Johannine Christians 
had broken away from the Jewish identity based on the observance 
of the Mosaic law, they also understood themselves in continuity 
with Jewish tradition by claiming that they have Moses on their side. 
One way to come to terms with this discrepancy is to externalize 
the choice between Jesus and Moses by attributing it to those who 
represent the hostile parent body of the believers in the gospel. From 
the Johannine point of view, it is not the believers themselves who 
have put Jesus and Moses in opposition to each other, but the lead- 
ers of the Jews, who have made them to make a choice between 
Jesus and Moses.'*! But in reality the way Jesus and Moses are con- 
trasted in John 6 suggests that the choice between Jesus and Moses 
reflects the ambiguities of the Johannine Christians themselves in 
relation to their Jewish heritage.'”? 


19 The term appears in Matthew 72 times, Mark 46, Luke 37 and John 78. 

0 Both Mark 2:18 (with text critical variants) and Matt 22:16 speak of “the dis- 
ciples of the Pharisees.” This is a rare and problematic expression. Cf. Marcus 
2000, 233: “[ The disciples of the Pharisees] is an odd locution, because ‘disciple’ 
implies adhesion to a particular master such as John the Baptist, Jesus, Hillel, not 
membership in a group such as the Pharisaic party.” The appearance of the term 
in these two instances in early Christian literature has to do probable with the wide- 
spread use of the term to describe Jesus’ followers; it has occasionally been used 
also for the the Pharisees, whose group formation is seen to mirror that of early 
Christians. 

121 Cf. de Boer 2001, 276. I think, however, that de Boer too hastily takes this 
Johannine self-understanding as a reflection of the policy of the contemporary rab- 
binic leaders who “both initiate and arbitrate the matter of Jewish identity.” 

2 This also seems to be the conclusion reached by Meeks 1967, 319. Meeks 
notes that the Johannine Jesus fulfills the functions elsewhere attributed to Moses, 
and “does this in a superior and exclusive way, so that Moses is now stripped of 
those functions and made merely a ‘witness’ to Jesus. ‘Therefore one who had for- 
merly accounted himself a ‘disciple of Moses’ would now have to decide whether 
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I cannot but see in the Johannine understanding of Moses and 
the scriptures a point of departure for a later Christian belief that 
saw the Hebrew Bible exclusively in the light of christology.'” This 
belief denies the Jews the legitimacy of their scriptural heritage and 
also interprets the content of the Hebrew Bible very narrowly.'** In 
modern Jewish-Christian dialogue, the dangers of this exclusive view 
should be made clear and confronted critically.'”° 


he would become instead a ‘disciple of Jesus.’ If he did not, then from the view- 
point of this gospel he had in fact deserted the real Moses, for Moses only wrote 
of Jesus and true belief in Moses led to belief in Jesus.” 

123 Schnackenburg (II 176) is right in connecting the Johannine understanding of 
the scriptures to that of Justin. They both see the scriptures exclusively in christo- 
logical light. 

12t Pace Klappert (1990, 627) who wants to keep the Johannine understanding 
of Moses and the scriptures distinct from the kind of theology represented by Justin 
and other Church Fathers. According to Klappert, this latter theology has been 
harmful for the dialogue between the Jews and the Christians, while the Johannine 
understanding of the scriptures gives a more positive starting point to Jewish-Christian 
dialogue (pp. 639-640). 

® Thus also Luz 1981, 127; Obermann 1996, 429; Theobald 1997, 365-366. 
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THE BELIEVING JEWS, ABRAHAM AND 
THE DEVIL (8:31-59) 


In John 8 there is a long discussion in which the break between 
Jesus and the Jews is lifted to a new, cosmological level. The most 
interesting part of the discussion for the characterization of the Jews 
begins in 8:31 where Jesus’ words prompt the Jews who are described 
as believers to claim that they are Abraham’s seed. Jesus says that 
these believing Jews are from the devil, a charge that has often been 
characterized as one of the most anti-Jewish passages in the New 
Testament (8:44). In the following analysis I claim that these words 
should be read in light of both their narrative context in John and 
dualistic views that also appeared in other earlier or contemporary 
Jewish writings. The close reading of what the Johannine Jesus says 
of the believing Jews, Abraham and the devil reinforces the results 
of my earlier analyses and suggests that the Johannine writer tries 
to cement the break between the Johannine Christians and other 
Jews by presenting the Jews as the children of the devil. But the 
appearence of believing Jews here and also elsewhere in John may 
suggest that this break was not so complete as the Johannine writer 
might have wished. 

Jesus’ harsh words to the believing Jews call forth a difficult question 
concerning John’s supposed anti-Judaism. I suggest that the reading 
of Jesus’ words in 8:44 in light of other similar kinds of views shows 
what is specific in John’s use of the dualistic currents of his day. Rather 
than mitigating John’s anti-Jewish potential, this reading shows how 
John anticipates the emergence of some recurrent themes in the later 
development of Christian anti-Judaism. 


The Context of the Dialogue 


John 7 and 8 are connected closely.' The setting of the discussion is 
not mentioned in John 8:12, but it is probable that this discussion 


' The story of the adulteress in John 7:53-8:11 is missing from the best manu- 
scripts, and there is a universal consensus that it was not part of the original gospel. 
Therefore, John 8:12 had originally followed 7:52. 
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continues the series of discussions taking place during the feast of 
Tabernacles (cf. 7:2, 14, 37). The themes in the discussion in John 
8 also have many common points with earlier discussions. ‘The most 
significant theme for the characterization of the Jews that reappears 
in John 8 is the mention that many believed in Jesus as he spoke 
(8:30). In the next verse the narrator says that Jesus’ following words 
were addressed to the Jews who had believed him (8:31). This men- 
tion is quite surprising in light of the following discussion where Jesus 
says that his interlocutors seek to kill him (8:37, 40).? But the mention 
of the believing Jews in John 8:30-31 should be connected to what 
the narrator relates about various responses to Jesus in John 7. The 
narrator says that Jesus’ words evoked bewilderment and debate 
among his audience (7:12; 25-27), and that many of the people 
believed in Jesus even though their faith is hardly full faith in the 
Johannine sense (7:31). The narrator mentions also that some said 
that Jesus is really the prophet, and others that he is the Christ, 
while some others rejected these claims. This dispute remains unset- 
tled, and the narrator notes only that there was a division among 
the people over Jesus (7:40-44). The meeting between the chief 
priests and the Pharisees, where Nicodemus speaks for Jesus, sug- 
gests that the division over Jesus was not restricted to the common 
people (7:45-52). 

It is noteworthy that neither the narrator nor Jesus comment on 
these cautiously favourable responses to Jesus in any way. ‘This raises 
the question as to what will eventually happen to those who have 
shown some signs of initial faith. This highlights the importance of 
Jesus’ programmatic saying in 8:12: “I am the light of the world. 
Whoever follows me will never walk in darkness but will have the 
light of life.” Scholars have often been at pains to explain the function 
of this saying in its present narrative context, because the theme of 
light is not developed further until John 9, where Jesus heals the 
blind man.” But Jesus’ saying also has an important narrative function 
in John 8. As a metaphor, light functions in two ways: it refers to 


? This is the reason why some scholars regard John 8:31 as a later gloss. Cf. 
Brown 354; Lindars 323. 

* Cf. Bultmann (237-238) who placed John 8:12 after 9:1-41 and regarded it as 
the beginning of the Lichtrede consisting of various fragments (12:44—50; 8:21-29; 
12:34-36). It is more common, however, to regard John 8:12 as a piece of oral 
tradition that the evangelist has incorporated into its present context. Thus, for 
example, Becker 339. 
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revelation as well as to judgment.* Jesus as the light is the revealer of 
God that shines in the darkness of the world (1:5, 11), but the coming 
of light also means judgment because people love darkness more than 
light and their works are evil (3:19-20). So “within the present con- 
text of discussion, doubt, and schisma, Jesus indicates that the pres- 
ence of the light is also a call to decision.” 

The mention of believing Jews in John 8:30-31 reopens the ques- 
tion concerning the potential faith among Jesus’ Jewish audience. 
The narrator uses here slightly different expressions in speaking of 
believers. In v. 30 he says that as Jesus spoke, “many believed in 
him” (roAAoi Eniotevoov eig adıöv). In v. 31 the narrator notes that 
Jesus was speaking to the Jews “who had believed him” (éAeyev . . . npög 
TOVG TEMLOTEVKOTAG ADT® Tovöatovg). These different expressions are 
sometimes taken to mean that the narrator is speaking of two different 
groups here. V. 30 would refer to those whose faith is deeper than 
the faith of those mentioned in v. 31. The text does not, however, 
warrant this reading. 

The perfect participle nemiotevKdtesg in v. 31 could be taken as a 
pluperfect meaning “those who had believed in him (but do so no 
longer).”’ The use of the perfect participle, however, is hardly sen- 
sible in this connection unless there is some earlier indication of the 
group to which it refers.® It is thus natural to take it to refer back 
to the previous sentence. The use of obv-historicum in v. 31 suggests 
that this verse is closely connected to the previous verse. The use of 
the verb motedw with the preposition eig in v. 30 and the use of the 
same verb with the dative in v. 31 does not indicate that the faith 
of many in v. 30 is more authentic than the faith of the believing 
Jews in v. 31.° Both these forms are used interchangeably for partial 
and authentic faith in the gospel.'” There is thus no reason to think 
that the narrator is speaking in John 8:30-31 of two different groups." 


* Cf. Lindars 314. 

° Moloney 1996, 94. 

€ Thus Swetnam 1980, 106-107; Moloney 1996, 103. 

7 Thus Swetnam 1980, 107-109. 

8 Thus Dodd 1968, 42. 

° Thus, however, Moloney 1996, 103. 

10 See Painter 1993, 385-388. Cf. also Brown 1979, 76: “In 8:31 there begins 
a long dialogue between Jesus and ‘the Jews who had believed in him.’ One should 
take this designation literally and not argue that, because pisteuein is used with the 
dative rather than with evs (‘in’), lesser faith is intented. The whole attempt... to 
diagnose Johannine theology on the exact use of prepositions is... untenable.” 

11 Thus also Bultmann 332; Dodd 1968, 43. 
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The perfect participle in 8:31 suggests that the narrator is not just 
thinking of those who believed in Jesus at this point of the story. 
The believing Jews in John 8:30-31 can rather be taken as repre- 
sentatives of all Jews who have believed in the course of the narra- 
tive. So the appearance of this group here connects the following 
dialogue to the previous narrative characterized by the division over 
Jesus. Now the time has come for those who have been wavering 
between light and darkness to make their final decision concerning 
Jesus. Jesus’ words in 8:31-32 show this: “If you continue in my 
word, you are truly my disciples, and you will know the truth, and 
the truth will make you free.” The word “truly” (GAn®Gc) suggests 
that Jesus’ words are both a challenge to continue in his word and 
a promise of truth and freedom. So the following dialogue can be 
seen as a test that reveals whether the believing Jews want to become 
true disciples and to come to know the truth that makes them free.” 


The Believing Jews and the Death of Jesus 


The first words of the believing Jews already indicate that they will 
not pass the test to become true disciples; they claim that they are 
descendants of Abraham, and have never been slaves to anyone 
(v. 33). Their refusal to accept the freedom Jesus offers shows that 
belonging to Abraham matters to them more than becoming the dis- 
ciple of Jesus.'” The following dialogue makes this more evident by 
disclosing that the faith of the Jews is not real faith at all.'* 

Jesus repeatedly returns in the dialogue with the believing Jews to 
his original promise that emphasizes the importance of abiding in 
his word (v. 31). He says that the Jews he is debating with are seek- 
ing to kill him because his word finds no place in them (v. 37). Jesus 
further explains that the Jews cannot understand his speech because 
they cannot hear his word (v. 43). He also promises that anyone who 
“keeps my word will never see death” (v. 51). But this promise does 
not have to do with the Jews of the story anymore, because they 


See Bultmann 332; Neyrey 1987 and 1988, 43-51. Neyrey regards John 8:21-59 
as a legal process that starts in 8:21-30 where Jesus judges the Jews. Neyrey finds 
in 8:31-59 five tests with the help of which the evangelist shows that the believing 
Jews are really pseudo-believers. But I think Neyrey traces too formal a process 
here, even though he is right in regarding the dialogue in 8:31—59 as a test for the 
believing Jews. 

'S Neyrey 1987, 520-521. 

14 Cf. Barrett 344; Becker 355. 
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try to stone Jesus at the end of the story (v. 59). This proves right 
Jesus’ claim that also they seek his life. 

The characterization of the devil as a har is of significance for 
the characterization of the believing Jews (8:44). This description is 
well in line with the traditional role of the devil. Already in Gen 3 
the serpent in Paradise is presented as the one who deceives Adam 
and Eve (Gen 3:13). The serpent was not originally seen as the devil, 
but the devil was later closely connected to the serpent, and the two 
were eventually equated.'? According to some traditions, the devil 
seduced Eve in the form of an angel (L.A.E. 9:1; Apoc. Mos. 17:1), 
traditions presumably known also to Paul (2 Cor 11:14)."° Deceitfulness 
was thus among the primary characteristics of the devil, and it was 
also known that the devil could hide himself in different guises 
(T. Job 6:4; 17:2; 23:1). It is thus not a great surprise that the Johan- 
nine Jesus describes the allegedly believing Jews as the children of 
the devil, the father of lies. Just like their father, these Jews hide 
their true nature and appcar to believe in Jesus, although they in 
fact are seeking to kill him." 

It is not without significance that Jesus addresses his harshest words 
in the gospel to those Jews who are said to believe in him. Had 
‚Jesus spoken to those who are openly hostile to him right from the 
beginning, the effect of his words would not have been so shocking. 
Now Jesus’ words destroy any illusion the reader may have con- 
cerning the capability of the Jews to believe. The alleged faith on 
the part of many Jews is used “to show that in reality Jews are any- 
thing but believers.”'? Jesus’ condemnation of the seemingly believ- 
ing Jews blurs any distinction among different Jewish groups and 
labels as murderers both the believing and the openly hostile Jews. 
Marinus de Jonge is right as he speaks of John’s vagueness in the 
description of Jewish groups: 


5 See Foerster 1954, 577-578. It is not exactly clear when the serpent in Paradise 
was identified with the devil. Wis 2:24 already suggests a close relationship between 
the two. In pseudepigraphic literature the serpent is called the vehicle (oxedoc) of 
the devil (Apoc. Mos. 16:5; cf. also 26:1) or the garment (Evövuo) of the devil (3. 
Bar. 9:7). The full equation of the two is suggested by such passages as LA.E. 16 
and Liv. Proph. 12:13. Also some passages in the New Testament presuppose this 
equation (Rom 16:20; 2. Cor 11:3; Rev 12:9; 20:2). 

16 See Windisch 1924, 342-343; Martin 1986, 351-352. 

1 Cf. Neyrey 1987, 530-531 and 1988, 46. 

'8 Haenchen 369-370. 
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All these people are outsiders, they do not really understand Jesus, 
their faith is, therefore, imperfect and insufficient: they do not belong 
to the group of true believers. Seen from the standpoint of the Johannine 
group and its theology, there is no real difference between sympa- 
thizing Jews and Jewish Christians if the latter are still thinking along 
what the Fourth Gospel considers to be purely Jewish lines." 


The present passage confirms what other passages in the gospel also 
suggest: from the Johannine point of view, it is not just a closed 
group of Jewish leaders that is responsible for Jesus’ death. It is true 
that especially the authorities of the Jews, the Pharisees and the chief 
priests, are presented as most openly hostile to Jesus. They are also 
the ones who most clearly seek Jesus’ life and finally decide to carry 
out their plans (7:32, 45-53; 11:47-52). But the Johannine narrator 
tells in 7:40—44 about a division caused by Jesus’ words among the 
crowd; as a result of this division “some of them wanted to arrest 
him” (v. 44). A similar kind of division is seen in 11:45-46 when 
some of the Jews who saw Jesus raising Lazarus believe in him, while 
some go to the Pharisees and report what Jesus has done. There 
appears in John 12:9-11 a great crowd of the Jews who believed in 
Jesus on account of Lazarus, and in 12:12-15 the crowd receives 
Jesus enthusiastically in Jerusalem. But although the narrator men- 
tions believers among the crowd he does not seem to separate the 
crowd from the Jews in his pessimistic conclusion to the book of the 
signs (12:37-43). In their immediate narrative context these verses 
seem to deal with the crowd with which Jesus has been debating 
earlier (12:29, 34). But most scholars read these verses as the con- 
clusion to the entire first major part of the gospel.® The narrator 
explains here why Jesus met rejection and unbelief during his pub- 
lic life but does not seem to make any distinction between the crowd 
and the Jews, whom he has last mentioned in 12:11. 

It is not at all surprising that in John 18:35 Pilate says to Jesus, 
“Your own nation and the chief priests have handed you over to me.” 
These words may appear on the lips of a Roman official, but they 
still summarize aptly the Johannine view that unbelief and a hostile 
attitude to Jesus are not a characteristic of only a clearly defined 
Jewish group. This is most clearly seen in John 8 where Jesus reveals 


9 De Jonge 1977, 101-02: 
20 Cf. Dodd 1953b, 379ff; Brown 484ff.; Lindars 436-439; Barrett 429ff; 
Schnackenburg II, 513 and IV, 143; Becker 105, 435 and 475. 
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that the believing Jews seck to kill him and even in this respect do 
not differ from the openly hostile Jews.”' Jesus’ words in John 8:44 
also add a significant feature to the plot of the gospel because they 
show that to seek Jesus’ life and to be the children of the devil are 
closely connected to. Because Jesus makes this charge against the 
believing Jews, it is not just the openly hostile Jewish authorities who 
are characterized as being of the devil here.” 

Jesus’ harsh words to the believing Jews make clear that this group 
does not differ in any significant way from those Jews who are char- 
acterized as openly hostile to Jesus in the rest of the narrative. It 
has often been suggested that John refers here to some Jewish 
Christians in his surroundings.” But it should be noted that the pas- 
sage does not discuss any of those issues that seem to have been the 
very characteristics of Jewish Christians. According to the letter to 
the Galatians, circumcision and the continuing obligation of the 
Mosaic law were at the center of the disputes between Paul and 
Jewish Christians.** Scattered mentions of the church fathers make 
clear too that the observance of central Jewish practices was one of 
the main characteristics of later Jewish-Christian groups.” The appear- 
ance of Abraham both in John and in the disputes between Paul 
and ‘Judaizers’ (Gal 3) does not necessarily mean that John’s pas- 
sage deals with the specific beliefs of Jewish Christians. ‘The way the 
believing Jews in John appeal to Abraham is not without parallels 
in the rest of the gospel; this scene is rather another variation of the 
Johannine theme of how different characters appeal to the founding 
fathers or to the basic institutions of Israel as opposing what Jesus 


2! Cf. De Jonge 2000, 225. 

22 Many scholars, however, want to tone down the anti-Jewish potential of John 
8:44 by saying that Jesus’ words of the devil concern only a particular group of 
Jewish authorities who killed Jesus or persecuted the Johannine Christians. See Reim 
1984, 623; Schnelle 161; Barrett 2001, 406; De Boer 2001, 268-269. 

° See Dodd 1968, 43-45; Schnackenburg II 259-260; Martyn 1977, 166-170; 
Brown 1979, 77; Dozeman 1980, 343; Bondi 1997, 490. 

** Cf. Dodd 1968, 47-48. According to Dodd, the Sitz im Leben of John 8 was 
the same struggle that is reflected in Galatians and that was waged throughout the 
latter half of the first century. Still, Dodd sees quite clearly that the questions promi- 
nent in Paul are not mentioned in John, but the Johannine dialogue boils down to 
the question of whether Jewish Christians are or are not loyal to the teaching of 
Christ. Dodd speculates that “by the time, or in the circle, in which John wrote, 
these questions [circumcision, the obligation of the law] were no longer alive, or it 
may be that he [the evangelist] considered them merely consequential and not fun- 
damental issues. In any case he does not here stand on Pauline ground.” 

3 See Myllykoski & Luomanen 1999, 327-348. 
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has done or said (cf. 4:12; 5:39, 45; 6:31; 9:29-30).°° Thus the believ- 
ing Jews do not seem to have any particular beliefs here that would 
be characteristic of them only, but are lumped together with other Jews. 

If these Jews represent some sort of Jewish Christians who do not 
want to break away from their traditional faith altogether, it should 
be explained why they are presented as the ones who seek Jesus’ 
life.” It is remarkable that Jesus neither shows any sympathy nor 
tries to confirm these Jews in their faith in any way.” Rather, the 
sharpness of his words suggests that he is not really trying to lead 
Jewish Christians to the true faith here.” The interpretation that sees 
the believing Jews in John’s narrative as representatives of some secret 
Christians who do not dare to confess their faith is dependent to a 
great extent on the very problematic view which sees the leaders of 
the emerging rabbinic movement as powerful and terrifying guardians 
of the Jewish community.” Because of the problems with this view, 
I suggest that the believing Jews in John may reflect John’s social 
reality in a different way. 


*° For this theme, see Wead 1970, 63-64. 

27 See Martyn 1977, 168-169. According to Martyn, the believing Jews in John 
8:30-31 are Christian Jews who tried secretly to maintain a dual allegiance, after 
the Jewish authorities had decided that one must be either a disciple of Moses or a 
disciple of Jesus. For the Johannine Christians “these former colleagues of theirs turned 
out to be horribly instrumental in the martyrdom of some of the Johannine evan- 
gelists, presumably by functioning as informers intent on preserving monotheism” 
(p. 169). This view very much presumes the persecution scenario that I have crit- 
icized in detail in the second chapter. Furthermore, there is nothing in Jesus’ words 
here that would support the view that the Jews in question take part only indi- 
rectly in the killing of Jesus. These Jews seek to kill Jesus (v. 37); are children of 
the devil, a murderer (v. 44); and finally try to stone Jesus (v. 59). Thus they are 
chasing actively after Jesus and so are different from those Jews who act as inform- 
ers later in the gospel when they tell the Pharisees how Jesus raised Lazarus (11:45). 

*® For a different view, see Schnackenburg II 260. According to Schnackenburg, 
the attempt to confirm the believing Jews is combined with the polemic against the 
Judaism of John’s time in this section. Schnackenburg notes that the polemical 
aspect is more prominent in the subsequent discussion, because a rebuttal of the 
Jewish counter-arguments was necessary for the sake of uncertain Jewish Christians. 
But it is unclear to me how a discussion that portays the believing Jews as Jesus’ 
possible murderers can confirm in any way uncertain Jewish-Christian believers. 

” Thus also Becker 355. Dodd (1968, 45) admits that “the difficulty raised by 
the unsparing condemnation of these ‘believers’” is not overcome completely if 
Jesus’ interlocutors are seen to represent “ judaizing’ Christians” rather than non- 
Christian Jews. Dodd refers to Paul’s polemic against the ‘Judaizers,’ but he seems 
to read the Johannine passage in the light of Paul’s writings, although he recog- 
nises that John is not dealing here with the same issues as Paul. 

°° See chapter 2. 
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The Johannine writer tends to see Jews in general as representatives 
of the hostile world. But some portions in the narrative may suggest 
that the situation in the real world was more complicated and the 
response of at least some Jews to these Christians was more or less 
positive. Adele Reinhartz has noted that neutral and even positive 
references to some Jews in the gospel—especially in John 11—show 
that the reading focusing on the expulsion passages tends to over- 
look “other models within the Gospel of the relationship between 
Jesus’ followers and the synagogue.””' In light of the diversity that 
still characterized Judaism long after 70 c.E., there was probably not 
just one way to respond to the challenge presented by early Christians. 

A person showing sympathy to a religious group may sometimes 
be taken as some kind of secret devotee by the group in question. 
In this way a person who shows sympathy to the believers often 
becomes a mirror image of the believers themselves. Shaye J. D. 
Cohen has noted that “the Jews tended to regard gentile benefac- 
tors as motivated by some special affection for, or devotion to, 
Judaism,” even though this view is hardly true historically.”” Some 
Jewish storytellers even presented such gentile rulers as Alexander 
the Great as converts to Judaism. Could there be something similar 
in how John refers to those who believed in Jesus among the Jews 
and even among the Jewish leaders? Some kind of friendly or sym- 
pathetic attitude among the Jews in John’s environment would have 
been hard to reconcile with the portrayal of the Jews as misunder- 
standing and hostile. A way to come to terms with this would have 
been to present these sympathetic Jews as de facto believers, whose 
faith was seen as a failure if compared to the faith of true disciples. 
At the same time, however, the faith of these Jews showed for the 
Johannine Christians that the best among the Jews had to recognize 
Jesus as the Messiah. 

Because their own identity was at stake, the Johannine Christians 
may have played down the role of more sympathetic Jews in their 
symbolic universe. In a situation where they tried to define their 
identity in relation to Jewishness anew, contacts with other Jews may 
have created anxiety which resulted in presenting them mostly in an 
extremely bad light.” Claudia Setzer has discerned a similar tendency 


3! See Reinhartz 1998, 121-138, esp. p. 137. 
3 Cohen 1999c, 148. 
3 Cf. Reinhartz 1998, 136. 
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in other early Christian sources in which negative portrayals of Jews 
predominate, even though Jews are every now and then presented 
also as fair-minded and tolerant. Setzer asks whether the trend to 
depict Jews in more positive terms “is not underrepresented in ancient 
literature.”** The mentions of favorable Jews would not have served 
early Christian communities because 


if Jews are sensible and fair-minded, their refusal of Christianity becomes 
more problematic than if they are hard-hearted, vicious, and ignorant 
of their own Scripture.” 


The above interpretation could explain why the believing Jews are 
condemned so harshly in John. From the Johannine point of view, 
the believing Jews are an example that shows that it is impossible 
to continue to practice traditional Judaism and to be a believer at 
the same time. But this warning example could be directed more 
against those who belong to the Johannine group than to those who 
still are in the synagogue. After all, the gospel was written for the 
insiders who heard it read in their gatherings. In this context the 
strict boundary between the true believers and the Jews who are all 
exposed as unbelievers and even as murderers would have functioned 
as a warning against seeking contacts with any Jews who did not belong 
to the community. This may suggest that the most urgent problem 
from the point of view of the spiritual leaders in the Johannine com- 
munity was some members inside the community, not secret believers 
in the synagogue. Maybe some members of the Johannine group were 
uncertain about cutting their ties with other Jews and found the 
practice of basic matters of Jewishness still attractive, even though 
the gospel as a whole presupposes the abandonment of these practices.” 

The narrator relates that after Jesus’ bread of life speech many 
of his disciples were offended by his bold words and thus “turned 
back and no longer went about with him” (John 6:66). This is often 
taken as an indication of a later schism inside the Johannine group, 
a schism not dissimilar from that referred to in the Johannine Epistles.’ 
I argued in the previous chapter that the contrast between Moses’ 
manna and Jesus’ revelation characterizes the whole narrative dia- 


3t Setzer 1994, 167. 

3 Setzer 1994, 168. 

» Cf. Kimelman 1981, 234-235; Reinhartz 1998, 136-137. 
% For the discussion, see de Boer 1996a, 63-67 and 250. 
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logue in John 6:26-59. Thus it may be that these disciples were 
offended by the content of the entire speech, not just by its final 
section possibly dealing with the eucharist (6:52-59).°° Still in his 
final words of the speech Jesus emphasizes the contrast between his 
bread and the manna eaten by the wilderness generation (6:58). ‘The 
narrator says that some of Jesus’ disciples murmured (yoyyóģa) at his 
words (6:61) which connects these disciples to the Jews who have 
earlier murmured at Jesus (6:41) and to the wilderness generation 
who showed their unbelief by murmuring. The disciples who turn 
back may stand for those who did not see any contradiction between 
Moses and Jesus, and so did not follow the evangelist and his cir- 
cle away from the Jewish community. The reason for their not joining 
the Johannine group may not have been fear at all, but the desire 
to hold to basic matters of Jewish identity abandoned by the Johannine 
believers. The Johannine writer maintained that there was no real 
difference between these Jews and those who had been responsible 
for Jesus’ death and thus disqualified their position. 

The dialogue between the believing Jews and Jesus concerning 
Abraham makes clear the discontinuity between the faith of the 
Johannine group and traditional Jewish beliefs. The close reading of 
this dialogue gives further support for the conclusion I have reached 
in the earlier chapters: the Johannine Christians view such basic 
figures of Jewish tradition as Abraham from the standpoint of outsiders. 


Jesus, the Jews and Abraham 


The believing Jews introduce Abraham into the discussion as they 
answer Jesus’ words about the truth that could make them free: “We 
are descendants of Abraham and have never been slaves to anyone. 
What do you mean by saying, ‘You will be made free’?” (8:33) The 
Jews refer here to their status as the legimitate heirs of the promise 
God gave to the seed of Abraham (e.g., Gen 15). Their claim is 
fully understandable in light of the important role Abraham enjoyed 
among different Jewish groups.” Even though the portrayal of Abraham 
is not uniform in ancient sources, he was regarded generally as a 


38 However, Brown (1979, 74) suggests that John 6:66 refers to “Jewish Christians 
who are no longer to be considered true believers because they do not share John’s 
view of the eucharist.” 

* For the role of Abraham in Jewish literature, see Sandmel 1971, 30-95; Berger 
1977, 372-380; Hansen 1989, 175-199. 
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great ancestor who was chosen by God and who was the first to 
worship the true God; he was known for his obedience to God, and 
it was also thought that his descendants are rewarded because of his 
merits. Abraham’s 


importance to the writers, and by inference to the readers, is such that 
they feel no need to go into details. Abraham has become intimately 
part of their assumptions and pre-dispositions."” 


Already in some scriptural passages ‘the seed of Abraham’ is used as 
a synonym for such expressions as ‘Israel,’ or ‘the children of Jacob’ 
(2 Chr 20:7; Ps 105:6; Isa 41:8). In some subsequent writings ‘the 
seed of Abraham’ becomes synonymous with the word Jew (e.g., 
3 Macc 6:3; 4 Macc 18:1; Pss. Sol. 9:9; 18:3,4).4! In rabbinic writ- 
ings, there appears a view that even the poorest Israelites are regarded 
as gentle folk who have lost their fortunes, for they are the children 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (m. B. Qam. 8:6, cf. also m. B. Mesia. 
7:1). The appeal of the Jews in John is well in line with these views 
according to which Abraham and his election were a continuous 
source of honor and pride for those who regarded themselves as his 
descendants. 

Jesus’ reply also has precedents in earlier Jewish and Christian 
traditions. Some sources deny a common view that the merits of the 
fathers devolve on their children (2 Bar. 85:12; 4 Ezra 7:102-115; 
2 Enoch 53:1; L.A.B. 33:5).” It was claimed that the merits of the patri- 
archs benefit only those who act like the patriarchs did (Philo in 
Virtues 207; L.A.B. 33:5; 7. Abr. B 9:4). The contrast between an 
appeal to the fathers, notably to Abraham, and good works is famil- 
iar also in early Christian tradition (Matt 3:7-9; Luke 3:7-9). Paul 
makes a distinction between those who are Abraham’s seed accord- 
ing to the flesh and those who believe in Christ and are thus regarded 
as the true seed of Abraham (Rom 9:6-8; cf. also Gal 3-4). The 
question of who has the right to call themselves the true seed of 
Abraham is a recurrent theme also in rabbinic writings.”” So the 
Johannine Jesus follows a beaten track in opposing the claim of the 
Jews to be free descendants of Abraham. But the close analysis of 


1 Sandmel 1971, 38. 

4 Thus Sandmel 1971, 37; Hansen 1989, 188. 
+ See Berger 1977, 377. 

13 See Sandmel 1971, 93-94. 
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what Jesus says and what he does not say is needed so that the 
Johannine passage is not read in the light of what is said in some 
other sources—particularly in Paul’s letters. 

Jesus answers the Jews’ appeal to Abraham by saying that every- 
one who commits a sin is a slave of sin (v. 34). Jesus does not spec- 
ify here what he means by sin, but his earlier words suggest that it 
means the refusal to accept him (8:21 and 24).** It is possible, how- 
ever, that sin has a more specific meaning here. The Jews Jesus is 
confronting were characterized as believers in 8:30-31, and it has 
not yet become clear that they refuse to accept Jesus. It is thus likely 
that Jesus anticipates the more explicit charge he makes later (v. 37, 
40). The sinfulness of these Jews is evident especially in their will- 
ingness to kill Jesus, which proves that they are not free descendants 
of Abraham but slaves to sin. What the Jews of the story finally 
do shows that they appeal to Abraham in vain. This is a main theme 
in the following discussion where Jesus explicates what is the true 
relationship between Abraham and the Jews (8:37-40). 

It is noteworthy that Jesus accepts the basic claim of his oppo- 
nents that they are Abraham’s descendants (v. 37). While Paul deals 
with such questions as who the heirs of the promise given to Abraham 
are (cf. Rom 4:13-14), or who the true descendants of Abraham are 
(Rom 9:6-8; Gal 3:7), the Johannine Jesus does not deny here that 
his opponents have the right to the heritage of Abraham. The point 
is rather that they are not behaving as they should as Abraham’s 
descendants.“ Jesus develops this idea further in 8:39-40, but the 
interpretation of these verses is difficult, because it is uncertain what 
the original text is. 

The problem concerns Jesus’ words in 8:39. These words read in 
the Nestle-Aland ei téxva tod ’Aßpaau éote, tà čpya tod "Aßpaau 
éxoveite."’ Manuscripts are divided on what kind of conditional sen- 
tence we have here. Most manuscripts read here the forms fe... 


H According to Dozeman (1980, 355), the slavery to sin is the same as the slav- 
ery to the law in Paul’s letters. Dozemann says that John is disputing with the law- 
observant Jewish Christians here. But Dozeman reads Paul’s problems into John 
here, even though there is not a single reference to the law in the present passage. 

+ Thus Becker 357. 

t6 The difference between John and Paul is emphasized by Brown 363; Dodd 
1968, 49. 

" For a detailed and balanced discussion of the problem, see Mees 1981, 119-130. 
Cf. also Brown 356-357; Barrett 347. 
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émoveite (ðv) and take the sentence as a contrary-to-fact condition 
meaning, “If you were Abraham’s children, you would do what 
Abraham did”.** This reading, however, lacks the support of the old- 
est manuscripts; furthermore, it is a lectio facilior that improves the 
grammar of the text by reading a pure contrary-to-fact conditional 
sentence instead of a mixed conditional sentence. ‘Two other read- 
ings that both have good support in the manuscripts are (1) a read- 
ing that has the forms éote... émorette (2) a reading that has the 
forms ¿orte . . . novite. The first reading produces a mixed condition 
the idea of which is that the Jews are really Abraham’s children but 
deny it by their actions.“ According to the second reading, the sen- 
tence is a real condition and the verb noreite must understood as an 
imperative: “If you are Abraham’ children, do what Abraham did”.°° 

Readings (1) and (2) have equal support in the manuscripts, and 
it is difficult if not impossible to determine which one is the origi- 
nal reading.” It is not necessary, however, to make the final deci- 
sion, because the two readings are not so far away from each other. 
The first reading admits that the Jews are really Abraham’s chil- 
dren, but they are not doing his works. The second reading urges 
the Jews to do the works of Abraham, because they are his chil- 
dren. Jesus’ following words show that the Jews act contrary to their 
status as Abraham’s children (8:40). This is in accordance with what 
Jesus said earlier in 8:37 where he admitted that the Jews are 
Abraham’s seed. It is not necessary to suppose that the Johannine 
Jesus makes here a fine distinction between the expressions ‘the seed 
of Abraham’ (onéppo "Aßpadu) and ‘the children of Abraham’ (texva 


18 Some manuscripts read the form énowette with the modal particle &v, while 
some lack it. A pure contrary-to-fact condition would require that &v is used in the 
apodosis, but it was no longer obligatory in Koine. Cf. Blass/Debrunner/Rehkopf 
1984 § 360. It is clear that &v was not used in the original text. 

*® Thus Brown 357. This reading is supported by such manuscripts as P”, N*, 
B°, D and T. 

5 This reading is supported by P°, B*, ff and the Vulgate. 

>! Cf. Mees 1981, 130. Mees says that on the basis of textual criticism only it 
is impossible to decide the original reading. Mees adds that “aus Interpretationsgründen 
mag man mehr der gemischten Form zuneigen.” It is often claimed that other read- 
ings are attempts to correct the original mixed condition (éote . . . émoveite) by mak- 
ing the text grammatically more “correct.” Thus Brown 357; Metzger 1994, 225. 
It is, however, difficult to assess which reading is the most “correct” one, because 
none of them is against the grammar. Cf. Martini (1978-79, 295) who regards the 
real condition (ŝote . . . noteite) as the original reading and says that other readings 
are “grammatical refinements.” 
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tod ’Aßpaay) and concedes that the Jews are Abraham’s physical 
descendants but denies that they are Abraham’s spiritual children.” 
As C. H. Dodd notes, it is a plain but irrelevant fact for John that 
the Jews trace their origin back to Abraham; the question is rather 
whether “the descendants of Abraham reproduce the character and 
behaviour of their ancestor.” This becomes clearer if we compare 
what Jesus says a little later of the Jews and Abraham to what he 
says of the Jews and God. 

The focus of the dialogue changes in 8:41. It is no longer the sta- 
tus of the Jews as Abraham’s children that is under discussion but 
the status of the Jews as the children of God. There is a small but 
notable difference in how Jesus speaks of the Jews as God’s children 
and how he earlier addressed the Jews as Abraham’s children. Jesus 
says to the Jews: “If God were your (jv) father, you would love 
(Hyanate ðv) me” (v. 42). This is a pure contrary-to-fact sentence 
making clear that God is not the father of the Jews, because they 
do not love Jesus. Jesus’ words are “a blunt denial” of the claim 
that God is the father of the Jews, whereas he earlier admitted that 
the Jews are Abraham’s children.’* 

The same difference between how Jesus refers to God and to 
Abraham is evident later in the dialogue. In 8:54 Jesus says: “It is 
my Father who glorifies me, he of whom you say, ‘He is our God.’” 
The Jews may claim God their Father, but Jesus’ choice of words 
makes it clear that this claim is wrong. Jesus later says to the Jews: 
“Your ancestor Abraham rejoiced that he would see my day” (v. 56). 
After all that has been said of Abraham, Jesus still speaks of Abraham 
as the father of the Jews. This supports the conclusion that the point 
of the earlier discussion was not to deprive the Jews of the privilege 
of being Abraham’s children, but rather to show that they are not 
acting worthy of this privilege.” 


5 Dodd (1968, 50 n. 1) is right as he says that “an attempt to distinguish between 
onépua (conceded) and tékva (denied) seems quite arbitrary.” For different views, 
see Schnackenburg II 283; Siker 1991, 136-139; Moloney 1996, 107. Siker tries to 
show that on£pua is used in contrast to téxva throughout the gospel. But the two 
words are used so seldom in the gospel that Siker’s attempt is not convincing. 
Besides the present passage onépua appears only once (Ex tod oméppatog Aavid . . . Epxe- 
to ò Xpıorög in 7:42) and téxva only twice (tExva Beod in 1:12 and 11:52). 

5 Dodd 1968, 49. 

5 Brown 364. 

5 Those who claim that Jesus wants to deny in 8:37-40 that the Jews are 
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There is probably a particular tradition about Abraham in the 
background of Jesus’ claim that the Jews are not acting as Abraham 
did (8:40). This tradition is based on Gen 18 where Abraham wel- 
comed at the oaks of Mamre three men who were sent by God and 
who were presumably angels.” Later interpreters emphasized that 
Abraham did not know the messengers but regarded them as strangers. 
The story was held as a prime example of Abraham’s great hospi- 
tality, even towards strangers, and hospitality was considered a major 
characteristic of Abraham.” It is likely that we have here a refer- 
ence to the works of hospitality from which Abraham was known.” 
Jesus speaks of Abraham’s works here, and, therefore, he does not 
seem to have Abraham’s faith in mind.” Jesus presents himself as 
the messenger of God by saying to the Jews, “But now you are try- 
ing to kill me, a person (&vOpwxoc) who has told you the truth that 
I heard from God.” This is reminiscent of the messengers of God 
that Abraham met at Mamre. The response of the Jews to Jesus is 
presented here as exactly the opposite of Abraham’s welcome of the 
divine messengers at Mamre. The point is not so much to show that 
those who have welcomed Jesus have replaced the Jews as Abraham’s 
true children, but to show that the Jews are not acting as Abraham 
did. The way the relationship between Jesus and Abraham is devel- 
oped in the rest of the dialogue shows that Abraham is only of lim- 
ited significance for the narrator. 


Abraham’s children have problems with 8:56 where Jesus speaks of Abraham as 
the father of the Jews. Siker (1991, 141) suggests that the words “your father 
Abraham” in 8:56 can be understood to mean “Abraham, whom you claim to be 
your father” (italics original). It can be expected, however, that the writer would 
have selected his words more carefully, if he had meant this. 

5 For this tradition, see Ward 1968, 286-287 and 1976, 178; Sandmel 1971, 
84-85; Neyrey 1987, 524. 

5% See Philo Abraham 107, 114-116, 132; Josephus Ant. 1.196; T. Abr. A 1:12; 
2:2; 17:7; B 4:10; 13:5; Heb 13:2; 7 Clem 10:7. For rabbinic traditions, see Ward 
1968, 286-287; Sandmel 1971, 84-85. 

58 Thus Brown 357; Ward 1976, 178; Neyrey 1987, 524; Moloney 1996, 107. 
Siker (1991, 141) says that the works of Abraham refer to Abraham’s rejoicing at 
seeing Jesus’ day (v. 56). The connection between 8:39-40 and 8:56 is not clear, 
however. The pluralistic expression, the works of Abraham, does not suit very well 
what is described as a single act of Abraham, the sceing of Jesus’ day (cf. the aorists 
used in v. 56: ’Aßpaau 0 nathp du@v NyaAAıdoaro {vo {ön thy NHEpav NV Eunv, Kol 
eidev Kal xp). 

5 Pace Bultmann 339 n. 4; Schnackenburg II 284. 

% &vOpwroc is usually taken here in the sense of tig. Cf. Blass/Debrunner/Rehkopf 
1984 $ 301, 2. 
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After John 8:37-40 Abraham fades away from the discussion until 
8:52 where the Jews make another appeal to him. But now the point 
of the discussion is different. Jesus’ claim that “Whoever keeps my 
word will never see death” (v. 51), prompts a protest from the Jews: 
“Now we know that you have a demon. Abraham died, and so did 
the prophets; yet you say, “Whoever keeps my word will never see 
death.’ Are you greater than our father Abraham, who died? The 
prophets also died. Who do you claim to be?” (8:52-54). These 
words put Jesus and Abraham in comparison. The reader can antic- 
ipate the answer to the question raised by the Jews on the basis of 
the previous narrative. Jesus is indeed greater than Abraham in the 
same way as he is greater than Jacob (4:12-14), or greater than 
Moses whose manna was unable to give life (6:31—58). 

In the following discussion Jesus presents Abraham as a witness 
who has seen his day and rejoiced (8:56). ‘Traditions according to 
which Abraham was allowed to see the secrets of coming ages are 
probably behind Jesus’ words.°' Jesus’ claim makes the Jews to won- 
der how it is possible that Jesus has seen Abraham. It is noteworthy 
that Jesus speaks of Abraham who has seen his day, whereas the 
Jews ask, “have you seen Abraham?” The Jews of the story think 
that Abraham is superior to Jesus and, therefore, give priority to 
seeing him rather than to seeing Jesus.® This change in the point 
of view is significant, however, because it gives a final reason for 
Jesus to make clear that it is by no means impossible that he has 
seen Abraham. Jesus says, “Before Abraham was, I am,” which refers 
not only to Jesus’ superiority over Abraham but also to his pre- 
existence (8:58).°* 


6! For these traditions, see Moloney 1996, 112. 

® According to some old manuscripts (e.g. PY”, N*), the Jews ask Jesus, “has 
Abraham seen you?” whereas most manuscripts read, “have you seen Abraham.” 
The latter reading is supported by P“, 8°, A, B° (B* reads empaxec), C, D, K, and 
many others, and it is most likely the original reading. The alternative reading is 
an adaption to Jesus’ previous words that Abraham has seen Jesus’ day. Cf. Brown 
360; Barrett 352; Metzger 1994, 226-227. 

° Cf. Brown 360; Metzger 1994, 226-227. 

6 Pace M. Davies (1992, 86) who argues that the verb yéveo8o1 in John 8:58 
may be “an addition occasioned by later christological developments.” This verb 
gives Jesus’ saying a temporal meaning (“before Abraham was...” or “before 
Abraham came into being ...”), but the support in the manuscripts for the exclusion 
of this verb is minimal (D and old Latin versions). Davies takes Jesus’ statement 
not as a literal reference to time, but as a metaphorical reference to Jesus’ prece- 
dence over Abraham. ‘This is a part of Davies’s attempt to deny that John presents 
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It is not easy to reconcile what is said of Abraham and Jesus here 
to what was said earlier of Abraham and the Jews. It was said in 
8:37-40 that the Jews are not doing what Abraham did and what 
they should also do as Abraham’s children, while in 8:52-59 Jesus 
makes clear that he himself is the standard by which even Abraham 
should be measured. Abraham has a positive function in salvation 
history, but only in his relation to Jesus. The Jews’ appeal to Abraham 
is rejected in two different ways: first, it is said that their relationship 
to Abraham is wrong, and then it is said that Abraham has only a 
subsidiary role to play in the divine drama as a witness of Jesus. 

What Jesus says of Abraham is close to what he has earlier said 
of Moses. Both Abraham and Moses are portayed as witnesses of Jesus, 
but the Johannine Jesus makes clear too that they both lack what 
he himself has. The contrast between Jesus and Moses (John 6) is 
presented in sharper terms than the one between Jesus and Abraham 
(John 8). But the same contrast between life and death that char- 
acterizes John 6 is evident also in John 8 where the dead Abraham 
is compared with Jesus who gives life to his followers. From the 
Johannine point of view, 


Jesus as a pre-existent figure; she claims that one can find pre-existent christology 
in John only if the gospel is interpreted mistakenly in the light of later dogmatic 
developments. Davies is right in saying that later christological confessions should 
not be read into John, but it is still impossible to remove pre-existential features 
from the Johannine portrait of Jesus. 

® Cf. Bondi 1997, 492-493. 

% For a different interpretation, see Boyarin 2001, 275-276. Boyarin interprets 
John 8:39-40 and 8:56-58 in the light of his reading of the prologue of the gospel 
(John 1:1-18). Boyarin takes all that is said in the prologue before 1:14 as a ref- 
erence to the time before the incarnation. According to Boyarin, those “who received 
him” and “believed in his name” and “became children of God” (1:13) are such 
people as Abraham who received the Logos even before the incarnation. So in John 
8:56-58 “the Logos clearly claims to have appeared to Abraham (presumably in 
the theophany at Mamre); Abraham, of course, rejoiced, received the Logos hand- 
somely, and was saved.” I have some doubts about Boyarin’s reading of the pro- 
logue, but it is noteworthy also that Jesus never says in 8:56-58 that Abraham saw 
him; the words “your father Abraham rejoiced that he was to see my day; he saw 
and was glad,” rather indicate that Abraham saw the coming eschatological fulfilment, 
which is suggested also by traditions connected to Abraham (cf. above n. 61). I also 
see a more pointed contrast here between Jesus as the giver of life and the dead 
Abraham than Boyarin. In a similar way I see the difference between Jesus and 
Moses in sharper terms than Boyarin who says that “for John... Jesus comes to 
fulfill the mission of Moses, not to displace it. The Torah simply needed a better 
exegete, the Logos Ensarkos, a fitting teacher for flesh and blood” (p. 280). 
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Abraham, for all his greatness, belongs to the sequence of events that 
mark time. There was a time when he belonged to a narrative. His 
story is finished; he has come and gone. “Che Jews’ are only able to 
call upon the memory of his story.” 


The difference between Jesus and Abraham is even clearer here if 
there is a particular tradition in the background of this scene. 
According to the Testament of Abraham, dying Abraham tried to ward 
off death but could not escape it in the end (T. Abr. A 7; 15; 16; 
19—20). The connection between this tradition and John remains 
uncertain, however, but even without this connection Jesus’ superi- 
ority over Abraham is clear. 

I noted earlier that Jesus’ way of speaking of Abraham is not with- 
out precedents in earlier Jewish traditions. In accordance with many 
writings, the Johannine Jesus emphasizes that it does not help any- 
one to be Abraham’s children unless one does the works Abraham 
did. But the Johannine view does not grant any independent role to 
Abraham and other patriarchs. John’s basic conviction of Jesus as 
the sole source of revelation and as the pre-existent messenger of 
God clashes with any Jewish tradition for which Abraham and other 
patriarchs were representative figures of the antiquity and the wis- 
dom of the Jews. In antiquity the old age of a religion was a source 
of pride for its believers and was praiseworthy even to outsiders. 
Many non-Jewish and Jewish writers frequently refer to Abraham 
and other patriarchs with admiration for their nobility and wisdom.” 
It is possible that the surprised questions of the Jews in John, “Are 
you greater than our father Abraham, who died?” or “You are not 
yet fifty years old, and have you seen Abraham?” echo these admir- 
ing views about the patriarchs. But from the Johannine point of 
view, “any Jewish tradition that might seek to build itself on their 
foundation is seriously misled and can make no claim to the truth.” 

In light of Abraham’ symbolic significance, it seems that “John’s 
community had turned their back on a central aspect of Jewish tra- 
dition,” which indicates “how socially isolated they had become from 
Judaism.””' It is no longer being reckoned among Abraham’s children 


% Moloney 1996, 113. 

% For this tradition, see Ward 1976, 178-179. 

® The material is gathered by Feldman 1993, 177-219. 

” Freyne 1986, 126. 

” Esler 1994, 89. Esler takes this to support his view that the Johannine com- 
munity is an ‘introversionist sect? not unlike the Qumran community. But I think 
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that counts for the Johannine narrator and his readers—all that mat- 
ters in the last analysis is whether one believes in Jesus or not. ‘This 
is not just an adjustment of wrong and exclusive views that the 
Johannine Jews may have had of Abraham and election, but John’s 
passage implies a complete rethinking of a basic part of Jewish iden- 
tity.”” For the Johannine writer, Abraham is a part of the heritage 
of the Jews who fail to follow his example and receive Jesus. But in 
all other respects, Abraham’s role is considered from the point of 
view of an outsider and he remains “your father.” 

My analysis of what the Johannine Jesus says of Abraham has 
pointed in the same direction as the earlier chapters of this work: 
for the Johannine narrator and his readers faith in Jesus represents 
the fulfilment of earlier Jewish tradition, but, at the same time, they 
interpret this tradition so exclusively in the light of this faith that 
basic matters of Jewishness cease to be integral parts of their iden- 
tity. From the Johannine point of view, Jesus not only continues ear- 
lier Jewish tradition but also supersedes it, which explains why it is 
that Jesus is at times put in contrast with such key figures of Jewish 
tradition as Jacob, Moses and Abraham. This contrast probably 
reflects a break that had occurred between the Johannine Christians 
and Jews who continued to observe basic matters of Jewish identity. 
The appearance of believing Jews in the narrative may suggest that 
this break was not so complete as the Johannine writer would have 


that the break from Jewish tradition evident here and also elsewhere in John is so 
thorough that it is doubtful whether we should speak of the Johannine community 
as a Jewish sect at all. For the development of this idea, see the next, concluding 
chapter of this work. 

™ Pace Pedersen (1999, 188) who takes the sin of the believing Jews to be “that 
belonging to Abraham’s seed (orn£pua ’Aßpoau) is seen as an expression of an exclu- 
sive salvation history within the Creation.” Consequently, “the liberation spoken of 
for the Christian Jews is... a liberation from the enslaving untruth, which does not 
have the Creator’s life within it, that to be children of Abraham is tantamount to 
enjoying a special status in the history of salvation, and a liberation into the Son’s 
‘truth’ that we are God’s children altogether by virtue of the Creation (1.11-12).” 
Pedersen does not notice that what he regards as “sin” or as “the enslaving untruth” 
comes very close to how the role of Israel was understood in different forms of 
Judaism. An important aspect of Jewish identity was a sense of the privileged posi- 
tion that was based on God’s election, and so “exclusivism was part and parcel of 
Judaism” (E. P. Sanders 1992, 266). John’s view of téxvo. eoù hardly means that 
“we [who we?] are God’s children altogether by virtue of the Creation.” It is clear 
that only those who receive Jesus are regarded as God’s children in John (1:12; 
11:52). Pedersen traces profound creation theology in John but fails to attach due 
weight to the dualistic thinking that characterizes all John says about creation. 
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wished, and so he tried to deepen the gulf between the Johannine 
believers and other Jews by doing away with the difference between 
overtly hostile and believing Jews. As a part of his attempt to make 
a clear distinction between the true believers and Jews, John con- 
nects the Jews with the devil by saying “you are from your father, 
the devil.” In the following I analyse this charge in the light of its 
narrative context and dualistic views that increasingly appeared in 
Jewish writings of the time. 


The Children of a Murderer: Fohn 8:44 and Apocalyptic Polemic 


Jesus’ harsh words about the Jews as the children of the devil (8:44) 
are an essential part of the argumentation that is developed in John 
8. In the course of the dialogue Jesus uses dualistic expressions that 
highlight the difference between himself and his discussion partners. 
At the beginning of the dialogue, Jesus refers to the difference between 
light and darkness (8:12). During the following dialogue he says: “I 
know where I come from and where I am going, but you do not 
know” (v. 14); “you judge by human standards” (v. 15); “you know 
neither me nor my Father” (v. 19); “you are from below, I am from 
above; you are of this world, I am not of this world” (8:23). ‘These 
dualistic contrasts prepare the way for Jesus’ claim that the ultimate 
distinction between him and the Jews is that he has God as his 
father, while the Jews are of their father, the devil (v. 44).” 

Jesus’ claim in 8:44 is also closely connected to the theme of father- 
hood that has an important role in the previous discussion. The 
Pharisees ask Jesus in 8:19, “Where is your Father?” and Jesus answers, 
“You know neither me nor my Father; if you knew me, you would 


™ Pace von Wahlde 2001, 421. Von Wahlde recognizes in John 8:12-37 “a num- 
ber of elements which exhibit a kind of dualism.” But he takes these features as 
“contrasts” that do not “represent a true dualism for they are not the result of opposed 
principles but rather reflect the presence or absence of a given trait.” This gnostic 
“true dualism” is found in IOS and in a modified form also in John 8:38-47, but 
this dualism is not the same as earlier “contrasts” in 8:12-37 (p. 421 n. 8, 442 
n. 37). Von Wahlde is at pains to show that John’s dualism is “an ethical, or modified, 
dualism” that “is distinguished from the absolute dualism of gnosticism” (p. 424). 
But when depicting the absolute gnostic dualism as “true dualism” von Wahlde 
gives a very narrow definition of dualism. It is clear that all dualisms in early Jewish 
and Christian sources are “modified” and that dualistic views may be expressed 
using different categories that emphasize different dimensions of dualistic worldview 
(see below). It is not at all clear whether even writings often described as gnostic 
represent that kind of “true” or “absolute” dualism from which von Wahlde tries to 
distinguish the Johannine dualism. Cf. M. A. Williams 1996, 96-115, esp. p. 100. 
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know my Father also.” Later the narrator notes that the Jews did 
not understand that Jesus “was speaking to them of the Father” 
(8:27). These sayings anticipate Jesus’ affirmation that he and the 
Jews have a different father: “I declare what I have seen in the 
Father’s presence; as for you, you do (NRSV: should do) what you 
have heard from the father” (8:38). It is likely that there is a veiled 
allusion to the devil as the father of the Jews already at this point of 
the discussion.’* Jesus later repeats this charge but still refuses to reveal 
exactly who the father of the Jews is, as he states: “You are indeed 
doing what your father does” (8:41). The Jews protest these words 
and say, “We are not illegitimate children.” Only after this does 
Jesus finally proceed to reveal that the devil is their true father (8:44). 
This harsh claim is the culmination of the discussion in which the 
question of fatherhood grows little by little into the main theme. 
This theme of fatherhood is closely connected to the dualistic dis- 
tinction between God and the devil and it is imperative to ask how 
John and his readers understood this distinction. 

In earlier scholarship, the background of John’s dualism was found 
in gnosticism. Especially Rudolf Bultmann claimed that John changed 
gnostic cosmological dualism to a dualism of decision, according to 
which different responses to Jesus, not their predetermined substances, 
divide people into the sons of light or darkness.” Since the discov- 
ery of the Dead Sea scrolls, however, most scholars have found par- 
allels to the Johannine dualism in them.” The most striking parallel 


™ Thus Bultmann 338; Barrett 346-347; Schnackenburg II 282-283. According 
to this interpretation, the first part of the sentence refers to God, the father of Jesus, 
while the latter part refers to the devil, the father of the Jews. Many manuscripts 
make this explicit by adding the possessives (uov and bu@v) to the text. Jesus’ words 
could also be taken as a command if the verb noıette is read as an imperative. In 
this case, Jesus would be telling the Jews to do the works of their father, Abraham. 
Thus Brown (356) who says the appearance the devil as the father of the Jews here 
would make the development of thought in 8:41—44 senseless. It is, however, fully 
understandable that Jesus makes here a covert allusion to a theme that is later 
developed in detail. 

® Bultmann 1984 (1948), 373. This view is developed further by Schottroff 1970, 
228-245 and 289-296. According to Schottroff, the cosmological dualism was already 
interpreted existentially in gnostic writings, and, therefore, John’s dualism does not 
break away from the gnostic way of thinking (p. 241). For Schottroff John is the 
first known system of gnosis that has adopted Christian traditions (p. 293). Most 
recently Barrett (2001, 402-405) has interpreted dualistic views in John 8 in light 
the of John’s “affinity with gnosticism.” 

© See Brown 1957 (1955), 184-195; Becker 1964, 217-237; Böcher 1965; Braun 
1966, 119-132; Charlesworth 1991 (1968-69), 76-106; Ashton 1991, 205-237; 
Painter 1993, 36-47. 
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appears in a section of the Community Rule (1QS). This section 
contains the doctrine of the two spirits, the spirits of truth and deceit, 
that struggle to dominate the people of the world (1QS 3:13-4:26). 
This doctrine shares with John not only general dualistic distinction 
between light and darkness but also some common terminology which 
suggests that there is some connection between views appearing in 
1QS 3:13-4:26 and John’s dualism.” In both writings, dualism is 
expressed in terms of two cosmic spirits that explain the presence of 
evil in the world: the doctrine speaks of the spirit of deceit or of the 
Angel of Darkness who is in total dominion over the sons of deceit 
(LOS 3:19-21), while John speaks of the ruler of this world (12:31; 
14:30; 16:11); both writings speak of the spirit of truth (1QS 3:18-19; 
4:21-23; John 14:17; 15:26; 16:13); the doctrine refers to the “spirit 
of holiness,” and John to the “Holy Spirit” (1QS 4:21; John 14:26; 
20:22); both writings mention the sons of light (1QS 3:13, 24-25; 
John 12:36), the light of life (1QS 3:7; John 8:12) and those 
who “walk in the darkness” (LOS 3:21; 4:11; John 8:12; 12:35). This 
clearly raises a question as to the connection between 1OS 3:13-4:26 
and John. 

Recent studies on 1QS have emphasized that there are many par- 
allel copies of 1QS among the scrolls. Some copies probably repre- 
senting a more original text than 1QS do not contain the doctrine 
of the two spirits at all. There are also parallels to the doctrine, and 
these parallels suggest that the doctrine itself has gone through a 
process of redaction.” As a matter of fact, the views appearing in 
1QS 3:13-4:26 are quite unique among the Qumran texts and, there- 
fore, the doctrine of the two spirits should not be taken as a rep- 
resentative of the sect’s theology.” The doctrine in all likelihood has 
a pre-Essene origin, possibly in some sapiental traditions, and is only 
secondarily connected to its present context in the Community Rule.® 
Significant parallels to the doctrine of the two spirits appear, for 
example, in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (T. Judah 20:1; 
T. Asher 1:3-9).° 


” For these parallels, see Charlesworth 1991, 101-102 and 1996, 81-82. 

® H. Stegemann 1988, 96-100; Lange 1995, 126-128; Metso 1997, 113-114 
and 135-140; Frey 1997, 289-290. 

”® H. Stegemann 1988, 125-130; Metso 1997, 138; Frey 1997, 290. 

® Lange 1995, 128-130; Metso 1997, 138 n. 99; Frey 1997, 295-300. 

8! For a recent comparison of dualisms in John, 1OS and the Testaments, see von 


Wahlde 2001, 418-444. 
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So we may discard all speculations that take 1QS 3:13-4:26 as a 
distinctive summary of the theology of the Qumran community and 
that argue that some members in the Johannine community had per- 
sonal links with Qumran.” The obvious similarities suggest rather 
that dualistic views were not distinctive only to 1QS 3:13-4:26 and 
John, but were fairly widespread in certain Jewish circles at the 
beginning of the Common Era; this common background is enough 
to explain the affinities between these two writings.” It is also important 
to note that the dualism found in 1QS 3:13-4:26 is not the only 
pattern of dualistic thinking in the Qumran writings, but that dual- 
istic ideas may appear in different forms.** So when we ask for char- 
acteristics of John’s dualism, we must ask how John develops different 
dimensions of the dualism found in 1QS and some other writings. 

Scholars often distinguish in dualistic views different dimensions 
that may appear in different combinations.” Jörg Frey has described 
the dualism in the doctrine of the two spirits as 


® According to Charlesworth (1991, 104), John “probably borrowed some of his 
dualistic terminology and mythology from 1QS 3:13-4:26.” Charlesworth has later 
said that he has never claimed that the evangelist had direct access to a Qumran 
scroll (1996, 87-90). But it is still possible for Charlesworth that there were some 
former Essenes in the Johannine community who had memorized portions of the 
scrolls (at least 1OS 3:13-4:14). One of these former Essenes was perhaps the author 
of the Odes of Solomon. Ashton (1991, 236-237) takes a significant step further; 
according to him, the similarities between 1OS 3:13-4:26 and John cannot be 
explained unless it is supposed that the evangelist once was an Essene himself. John 
“retained the pattern of thinking with which he was probably familiar with from 
an early age, maybe from childhood.” 

88 Thus already Brown 1957, 205-206; Price 1991, 10-11; Painter 1993, 35-36. 

% Frey 1997, 278. 

® See Charlesworth 1991, 76 n. 1; Frey 1997, 280-285. Both Charlesworth and 
Frey distinguish ten types or dimensions of dualism, even though they name these 
types differently. For the analysıs of Biblical and related literature the following dis- 
tinctions are most relevant: cosmic dualism divides the universe into two opposing 
forces, although it is self-evident that in Jewish tradition God is always above this 
division; spatial dualism makes a distinction between heaven and earth, above and 
below; eschatological dualism divides time into the present and future eras; ethical dual- 
ism divides people into the righteous and the wicked according to their virtues and 
vices; soteriological dualism divides people into two groups on the basis of their response 
to a saviour or to a certain salvific act; physical dualism signifies the division between 
matter and spirit; anthropological dualism signifies the opposition between body and 
soul; psychological dualism sees the contrast between good and evil taking place in the 
heart of a person in which opposite principles or inclinations are struggling. 
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creation-founded and eschatologically confined cosmic dualism with a 
subordinate ethical dualism, that comes to effect not only in the respec- 
tive deeds, but even in a psychological division within every single per- 
son as well.®® 


These dimensions of dualism are present also in John, with the excep- 
tion that John’s dualism is hardly psychological because there is no 
interest in the fight of the two opposite forces, God and the devil, 
in the heart of a person.” The dividing line is rather between those 
who accept Jesus and those who reject him (1:11-12), while in 10S 
4:23-24 the two spirits keep struggling in the heart of a person till 
the day of God’s judgment.” But ethical, eschatological and cosmic 
dualisms appear in John, even though these have all been interpreted 
in light of John’s basic conviction that Jesus is the final revealer of 
God. This feature is characteristic of John and distinguishes the 
Johannine dualism from other dualistic views of the time.” 
According to ethical dualism, the deeds of people show their true 
origin. LOS 4:2-11 names different virtues and vices that distinguish 
the sons of light from the sons of darkness, and Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs also repeatedly describe actions characteristic of those 
who follow either the Lord or Beliar (e.g. T. Asher 1:3-5:4).°° John 
shares with these views the conviction that the works of people show 
whether they belong to light or darkness (3:19-21). The origin of 
people does not depend on some predetermined decree according 
to which people are divided into two spheres by their substance, but 
their actions determine their origin.” But while the teaching of the 
two spirits and related literature often contains lists of virtues and 
vices that reveal the division of humankind into two spheres, there 
is only one ‘work’ in John that is relevant in this respect: the response 
to Jesus. So perhaps it would be better call John’s dualism soteriolocal 


% Frey 1997, 294 (italics original). Charlesworth (1991, 77-89) finds in 10S 
3:13-4:26 dimensions of cosmic, ethical and eschatological dualism, but denies that 
it contains psychological dualism (p. 85). 

87 Thus Böcher 1965, 74. 

* A cryptic astrological text explains that the lot of a person in the ‘house of 
light’ and the ‘house of darkness’ may vary according to the signs of the zodiac 
(4Q186). For the relationship between this text and the doctrine of the two spirits, 
see Frey 1997, 293-294; Lange 1997, 389-390. 

® Thus Brown 1957, 194-195; Becker 1964, 222. 

% For ethical dualism in the Testaments, see von Wahlde 2001, 430-434. 

9! Cf. Becker 1964, 231; Von Wahlde 2001, 425 n. 14. 
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rather than ethical, although John shares same basic lines of think- 
ing with ethical dualism.” 

Both the doctrine of the two spirits and Testaments represent escha- 
tological dualism because the ultimate triumph of the spirit of truth 
over the spirit of wickedness is already anticipated (1QS 3:18; 4:18-23; 
T. Dan 6:3; T. Levi 18:12; T. Judah 25:3). John’s dualism is also ori- 
ented eschatologically because Jesus’ coming into the world marks 
the beginning of a new era. But while 1QS 3:13-4:26 and other 
writings containing apocalyptic elements anticipate the coming of the 
new era in the future, one of the basic teachings of the gospel is 
that the hour of salvation has already come (4:23; 5:25).° This 
difference also characterizes the elaboration of cosmic dualism in 
John which is the most disputed part of the Johannine dualism. While 
the ‘Prince of Light’ and the ‘Angel of Darkness’ are in a fight with 
each other in 1QS 3:20-21, some scholars deny that the devil is 
presented as a cosmic spirit struggling against Jesus in John. They 
demythologize the references to ‘the devil’ (6:70; 8:44; 13:2), ‘Satan’ 
(13:27) or ‘the ruler of this world’ (12:31; 14:30; 16:11) and say that 
John does not represent cosmic dualism.** This view, however, sounds 
too sophisticated and modern in light of the development that is 
reflected in many writings of the Second Temple Period.” As a result 
of this development, dualistic views became more and more com- 
mon in Jewish writings. John shares in this development which sug- 
gests that the devil was not just a figure of speech for the Johannine 
narrator and his readers but an essential part of their view of the world. 

The idea of a cosmic battle between God and the forces of evil 
was especially developed in some apocalyptic writings. The book of 
Daniel gave an impetus to this development by presenting the events 
at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes as a cosmic struggle between 
different angelic forces.” In subsequent apocalyptic tradition, the bat- 
tle imagery was applied to different contexts.” But the use of this 


9% Charlesworth (1991, 96) says that “the Johannine ‘dualism’ is essentially sote- 
riological and ethical.” 

3 Cf. Charlesworth 1991, 93. 

% Bultmann 1984 (1948), 369; Charlesworth 1991, 93; Ashton 1991, 207; Bondi 
1997, 496. 

» Thus Painter 1993, 41; Kovacs 1995, 227-247; Piper 2000, 271-276. 

% See J. J. Collins 1998, 85-115. 

” For examples, see Kovacs 1995, 236-237. The most important Christian adap- 
tation of cosmic battle appears in the book of Revelation. 
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imagery was not confined to apocalyptic writings only. One of the 
first works that developed the conflict of angelic figures towards a 
dualistic presentation of the history of Israel was the book of Jubilees 
where appears a single leader of all evil spirits, Mastema, who is the 
main opponent of God and his angels.” The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs combined dualistic battle imagery and ethical exhortation 
and focused evil spirits into a single figure of Beliar who controls 
those who are inclined to evil. Both the Lord and Beliar have their 
own laws and kingdoms that are characterized by the distinction 
between light and darkness (e.g. 7. Levi 19:1; T. Dan 6:1-4; T. Naph. 
2:6; T. Jos. 20:2).°° A dualism appears in 1QS 3:13-4:26 that may 
have originated from some sapiental traditions while other Qumran 
scrolls contain examples of a sheer cosmic dualism.'” The most 
famous example is the War Rule that presents a cosmic battle between 
the ‘sons of light’ led by the angel Michael and the ‘sons of dark- 
ness’ whose prince is Belial.'°' The Qumran library also quite likely 
contains some pre-Essene writings that show that this kind of cos- 
mic dualism was not the invention of the sect.'” 

John is not alone in presenting the events of early Christian history 
in the language of a cosmic battle; the devil appears as the opponent 
of Christ and his followers in all forms of early Christian literature.'” 
The Johannine literature notwithstanding, the clearest example of 
cosmic dualism appears in 2 Cor 6:14-7:1 where Beliar is Christ’s 
opponent; the passage contains several un-Pauline features, and it 
has been discussed whether it reflects a tradition known to Paul or 
whether it is a later addition to 2 Corinthians.'"' Be that as it may, 
the passage nevertheless shows how dualistic imagery attracted some 
circles among early Christians. Also, some passages in the synoptics 
imply that Jesus’ life was seen as a battle against the devil and his 


% J. J. Collins 1997, 271. 

9 Cf. Böcher 1965, 28-30; Russell 1977, 209-211; J. J. Collins 1997, 397-399 
and 1998, 139-140. 

100 Cf. Frey 1997, 307. 

1! Cf. Frey 1997, 310-316; J. J. Collins 1998, 167-171. 

102 See Frey 1997, 316-326. Pagels (1995, 84) says that “within the ancient world, 
so far as I know, it is only Essenes and Christians who actually escalate conflict 
with their opponents to the level of cosmic war.” This is not quite true because a 
sheer cosmic dualism also seems to be a pre-Essene phenomenon. 

103 For the devil in the New Testament, see Russell 1977, 221-249; Baumbach 
1992, 23-42. 

10t For this discussion, see Hulmi 1999, 27-28. 
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forces, even though these views are not fully developed.'” The fourth 
gospel shares in this development, but its dualism is also more intense 
than in any other writing of the New Testament. 

The conflict between the forces of light and darkness is always 
combined with the belief in one God who has created the world in 
Jewish and early Christian tradition. The power of the devil over 
the world is always restricted, and the eschatological defeat of the 
forces of evil is anticipated.'" In John, “the belief in one supreme 
and good God is held in tension with acknowledgement of a dualistic 
conflict in which the forces of good and evil are locked.”'” This ten- 
sion may sometimes be resolved with myths that explain the origin 
of evil but this is not always the case." The lack of cosmological 
mythology dealing with the nature and the origin of the devil does 
not necessarily suggest that the references to the devil are void of 
any cosmic relevance. Hence it is not surprising that John does 
not explain “how the world has been subdued by the the power of 
evil.” The mentions of the devil are rather a part of the implicit 
view of the world that John shares with some other writings and 
that is taken more or less for granted by the readers of the gospel. 
According to this worldview, the world is God’s creation, but it is 
currently under the dominion of the devil, the ruler of this world; 
it is Jesus’ task as the Son of God to destroy the devil.''' So John 
does not tell only a historical tale of Jesus or an ecclesiological tale 
of the Johannine community but also a cosmological tale that opens 
a framework for interpreting the whole narrative in the light of Jesus’ 
battle against the devil.''? The closest terminological parallel to John’s 


105 See Pagels 1994, 17-40 and 1995, 3-34 and 63-111. 

106 Tt is still an open question how dualistic views developed in Jewish tradition, 
which was formerly strictly monistic. If some Persian views were influential, these 
views were adapted to the Jewish context so that God remained above the dual- 
ism between good and evil. See J. J. Collins 1997, 294 and 1998, 153-155, 169-170. 
Cf. also Frey 1997, 282. 

107 Painter 1993, 43. 

108 For these myths, see J. J. Collins 1997, 287-299. 

109 Thus Price 1991, 21. Price refers to Hödayöt (1QH) that does not offer a cos- 
mological explanation for the origin of evil but still contains passages representing 
cosmic dualism. 

10 Marjanen 1998, 133. Marjanen shows that John’s view of the world comes 
very close to that of the Gospel of Thomas. 

!!! Becker 1964, 224. 

12 Cf. Reinhartz 1992, 16-28. 
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‘ruler of this world’ is found in the Martyrdom of Isaiah where Beliar 
is called ‘the angel of iniquity who rules this world’ (2:4).!'% 

John shares features of cosmic dualism with many writings, but it 
also develops these features in a particular way. In apocalyptic tradi- 
tion, the definitive fight between God and the devil lies in the future; 
the ultimate destruction of the devil and his kingdom was expected 
at the end of time at the last judgment.''* But from the Johannine 
point of view, Jesus has already overcome the devil. This view becomes 
evident especially in three passages speaking of the ruler of this 
world.' Jesus refers to his coming death in John 12:31 and says: 
“Now is the judgment of this world; now the ruler of this world will 
be driven out.” In his farewell speech to the disciples Jesus says: “I 
will no longer talk much with you, for the ruler of this world is 
coming. He has no power over me” (14:30). Later Jesus describes 
the future activity of the Paraclete and says: “The ruler of this world 
has been condemned” (16:11). These references indicate that John 
interprets Jesus’ death on the cross and his exaltation in the light of 
cosmic battle imagery; for John Jesus’ death is the decisive victory 
over the devil (cf. also 1 John 3:8).''° John may not be the first to 
make the connection between Jesus’ death and the battle against the 
devil in early Christian tradition, but this connection is developed 
most consistently in John, and the role of the devil and the role of 
those who belong to him is defined there in a significant way.''’ A 


113 Charlesworth 1991, 97. 

114 Jub. 23:29; 1 Enoch 55:3-56:4; T. Dan 6:3; T. Levi 18:12; T. Judah 25:3; T: 
Mos. 10:1; IQM 18:1, 11-12; 40174 1:7-9; Rom 16:20; Rev 20. See Kovacs 1995, 
238-240. 

"5 Theissen (1999, 51 and 203) takes the Johannine references to the devil and 
to the ruler of this world as an example of the demonization of the Romans and 
their emperor; so “the Satan is a symbolic concentration of this power of the 
Romans which makes people dependent.” I think that neither John nor references 
to the devil in other Jewish and early Christian sources support this conclusion. 

16 See Brown 1957, 189 and his commentary pp. 364, 477 and 655-656; Lindars 
433; Becker 458; Price 1991, 21-22; Kovacs 1995, 227-247; Pagels 1995, 101; 
Marjanen 1998, 132-133. It is not quite clear in what sense the devil has been 
defeated by the death of Jesus in the Johannine thought. For this question, see 
Piper 2000, 271-276. 

"7 Tt is disputed whether “the rulers of this age” who crucified Jesus according 
to 1 Cor 2:6-8 are supernatural powers or not. Kovacs (1989, 217-236) says that 
Paul is here influenced by apocalyptic battle imagery. Luke connects the devil to 
Jesus’ death much more clearly than Mark and Matthew. Luke ends his version of 
the story of Jesus’ temptations by saying that the devil “departed from him until 
an opportune time” (Luke 4:12). This opportune time seems to be the time of Jesus’ 
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glance at different roles of the devil in contemporary literature reveals 
what is characteristic of John’s view about the devil and his allies. 

The devil has many different roles in Jewish and early Christian 
sources; he is referred to by different names and connected to all 
that different writers see as evil.''® A recurrent characteristic of the 
devil is his will to destroy human beings. According to Wis 2:24, 
death entered the world through the devil’s envy.''’ A more detailed 
elaboration of this theme is found in the Life of Adam and Eve where 
the devil envies and hates Adam and Eve and tries to destroy them 
(L.A.E. 9-17). The devil furiously persecutes those who escape his 
dominion in Joseph and Aseneth (12:9-10) and in the Testament of Job 
(4:4). The will to destroy humanity is also a characteristic of the 
forces of evil in some myths explaining the origin of evil in the world 
(Jub. 10:5). In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs the devil, called 
Beliar, causes such vices as sexual promiscuity (7. Reuben 47-11; 6:3; 
T. Sim. 5:3; T. Dan 5:6), anger (T. Dan 1:7-8; 4:7-5:1; T. Gad 4:7), 
two-facedness (7. Asher 3:2) and falsehood (7. Dan 3:6; 4:7). In the 
Damascus Document, the three nets of Belial are fornication, wealth 
and the defilement of the temple (CD 4:17). According to Mart. Isa. 
2:4—6, the devil is the source of apostacy, magic, divination, forni- 
cation, adultery, and the persecution of the righteous. 7. Sol. 6:1-4 
says that the devil causes wars, tyranny, demon worship, jealousy 
and murders. 

Just as the actitivities of the devil may vary, those groups who are 
demonized also vary. Jub. 15:33 says that “all the sons of Beliar will 
leave their sons without circumcising just as they were born.” In T: 
Dan 5:6 Satan is called the prince of those sons of Dan who will 
abandon the Lord in the last days; they are described as “commit- 
ting the revolting acts of the gentiles and chasing after wives of law- 
less men.” The sons of Belial are mentioned as the opponents of the 
sons of light in some writings of the Qumran community that speak 
of the eschatological battle (1QM passim); according to 4Q174 1:8, 
these sons of Belial are those who make the sons of light to fall. 
Paul calls those he sees as false apostles the servants of Satan (2 Cor 
11:13-15). According to 1 John 3:8-10, everyone who commits a 


death, because the devil reappears on the stage as he enters Judas Iscariot, who 
begins to seek an opportunity to betray Jesus (22:3-6). See Pagels 1995, 90. 

18 See Riley 1999, 246-249. 

119 Cf. Lindars 329; Barrett 349. This text is often connected also to Paul’s words 
in Rom 5:12. 
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sin is of the devil; it is probable that the writer has especially in 
mind those who are called antichrists and who have left the com- 
munity of the writer (2:18-19).'°° In Revelation, the Jewish oppo- 
nents of the writer are called a synagogue of Satan (Rev 2:9; 3:9). 

It is remarkable that in John the activity of the devil concentrates 
solely on the death of Jesus. In addition to the passages mentioning 
the ruler of this world (12:31; 14:30; 16:11), the devil is mentioned 
in connection with Judas Iscariot who assists in bringing Jesus to 
death by betraying him (6:70; 13:2, 27) and the Jews who seek Jesus’ 
life (8:44). John has focused all dualistic cosmology on Jesus’ death, 
which explains why he also presents the devil pointedly as a murderer, 
a depiction stemming from conventional imagery where the will to 
destroy was often attached to the devil.'”' But the Johannine view also 
means a significant intensification of the role of the devil as the mur- 
derer who in a cosmic drama defends his dominion over the world 
and thus tries to destroy Jesus. It seems that John has connected 
both Judas and the Jews to the devil in particular because they have 
played a crucial role in the events leading to Jesus’ death. The believ- 
ing Jews are described as being of the devil in John 8:44 because 
Jesus charges that also they take part in the battle against God’s envoy 
by fulfilling the murderous intentions of their father.'” 


120 Cf. von Wahlde 2001, 439. 

®! There is no need to think that the words “a murderer from the beginning” 
would describe Cain, the first murderer in Gen 4, rather than the devil. For this 
possibility, see Wellhausen 43; Dahl 1964, 76-79; Reim 1984, 619-624. They sug- 
gest that the text originally referred to Cain, because the words “you are of the 
father, the devil” (bueig Ex TOD natpòç tod Sta BdAov éoté) are grammatically prob- 
lematic. It is often claimed that the text as it now stands should be read “you are 
of the father of the devil,” an interpretation put forward by some gnostic inter- 
preters (for these interpretations, see Dahl 1964, 76; Pagels 1973, 100-102). Instead 
of reading the text in this way, Dahl and Reim correct the text and propose that 
the original reading was “you are of Cain’s father, the devil.” But it is not clear 
whether the words k tod natpdg tod dtaBdA0v are as problematic as a standard 
grammar claims. Cf. Blass/Debrunner/Rehkopf 1984 § 268.5; Bultmann 241. tod 
dto.ßoAov is best explained as an apposition to tod natpdc, and appositions may be 
used quite freely in Greek: the article is sometimes used and sometimes not, and 
he apposition may precede or follow its main word (Mayser 1934, 103). The rep- 
etition of articles in connection with appositions is sometimes taken as a charac- 
eristic of John’s style (Radermacher 1925, 107-108, 111). Such passages as John 
6:1, 27, 7:2; 18:1, 17 show that the text may well be translated “you are of the 
father, the devil.” 

122? Cf. Reinhartz (1992, 71-98) who has noted that the roles of the Jews and 
he devil intermingle in John 10:1-5; in the cosmological tale the devil is “the thief” 
of the parable who “kills and destroys,” while the Jews do his work at the level of 
he historical tale. 
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The above discussion has shown how deeply Jesus’ words “your are 
of the father, the devil” are embedded in an apocalyptic view of the 
world. As Urban C. von Wahlde has suggested, references to the 
devil and his allies are often made in apocalyptic polemic on a quite 
general level; polemic is not necessarily levelled at any specific group 
of opponents but its purpose is a general exhortation of an author’s 
followers.'*? I concur with von Wahlde that in John a more specific 
group is intended. But I part company with von Wahlde when he 
claims that this group is those “who rejected Jesus during his min- 
istry and who oppose the beliefs of the Johannine community.” For 
von Wahlde, John 8:44 


simply restates the basic conviction that, because his opponents do not 
accept what he has to say, they are wrong. ... The reader would cer- 
tainly understand that the writer recognized the other group as an 
opponent and was accusing them of doing evil. They would also rec- 
ognize that the argument had no more hostility to it than any other 
case in apocalyptic polemic.'*! 


But the Jews are not just presented as opponents on a general level 
and connected to the devil in an unspecified way in John 8:44. Rather, 
they are presented as being of the devil, because they seek to kill 
Jesus. John here joins a well known tendency evident also in other 
early Christian sources, most notably in passion narratives, according 
to which Jesus’ Jewish opponents rather than Roman officials are 
charged with Jesus’ death. John connects this charge to his apocalyptic 
view of the world, in light of which he focused the cosmic battle 
between Jesus and the devil on Jesus’ death. From John’s narrative 
point of view, the reason why the Jews are on an equal footing with 
the devil has to do with the crucial moment of salvation history that 
now belongs to the past of the storytime. Just as Jesus’ victory over 
the ruler of this world is a unique event for John and his readers, 
so also is the role of those who sided with the devil in the fight 
against Jesus. As the children of the devil, the Jews are not just sym- 
bolic representatives of the unbelief of the world.'” 

It is possible to interpret John’s reference to the devil and the 
Jews not only as an expression of an underlying apocalyptic world- 
view, but also as a reflection of the social situation of the Johannine 


3 Von Wahlde 2001, 439. 
124 Von Wahlde 2001, 442. 
® Pace Bultmann 240; Gräßer 1973a, 66; 1973b, 79-80. 
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Christians. It is not an accident that the increasing role of the devil 
in writings stemming from the Second Temple Period coincides with 
the emergence of different sectarian groups among Judaism.'*° The 
members of these groups made a distinction between ethnic and 
moral identity, and regarded only themselves as the true and obe- 
dient Israel. Their fellow Jews not sharing their convictions were 
associated with the devil; so it is not surprising that most references 
to the devil’s companions deal with Jews who did not match the 
ideals of various writers.'”” As von Wahlde has noted, the purpose 
of this kind of polemic is “to exhort and to strengthen the author’s 
followers rather than to convert others.”'” This means that the ref- 
erences to the devil serve the need of sectarian groups to define 
themselves in relation to the outside world. This need is most prob- 
ably in the background of John’s dualistic views as well. 

In the earlier chapters I have tried to show that John’s references 
to some basic matters of Jewish identity probably reflect a break that 
had occurred between the Johannine group and other Jews. Earlier 
in this chapter I suggested that the appearance of the believing Jews 
in John’s narrative may echo, despite this break, that the Johannine 
Christians still related to the Jews in their surroundings in a variety 
of ways, not just negatively. In this kind of context, dualistic imagery 
serves the strivings of the Johannine community to clearer self- 
understanding and separation from Jews who did not share their 
views on Jesus. This imagery intensifies their alienation from other 
Jews by lifting their conflict with them to a cosmological level. The 
Jews, hostile and believing alike, are presented as fulfilling the desires 
of their father, a murderer from the beginning, which strongly sup- 
ports the withdrawal from their company. 

The Johannine dualism can be taken as an expression of a sym- 
bolic universe that clearly defines the border between the believers 
and the outside world. I still want to emphasize that this symbolic 
universe should not be taken as a direct reflection of John’s social 
reality in a sense that there were no longer contacts between the 


6 For this development, see Pagels 1991, 105-28, esp. p. 108; 1995, 35-62. 

7 An exception is found in Joseph and Aseneth, where the devil is presented as 
the father of the Egyptian gods (12:9). 

28 Von Wahlde 2001, 441. Von Wahlde here argues convincingly against Motyer 
(1997, 197-199) who says that the polemic in John 8 is intended to convert the 
Jews and save them. 
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Jews and the Johannine group. I do not even think that the sharp 
dualism in John indicates that John would deny a possibility of sal- 
vation to those whom he labels as the children of the devil.'”” There 
are passages in the gospel that speak for a genuine hope that all, 
including the Jews who are presented as the unbelievers par excellence 
in the story, will finally know Jesus and will be driven to him (8:28; 
12:32). But in the gospel as whole, these hopeful views remain in 
the shadow of a dualistic distinction between the believers and the 
Jews. I take this distinction to suggest that by the time of the writing 
of the gospel the author no longer had in sight a situation where those 
who remained in the synagogue would join the Johannine believers. 
Rather, the sharp dualism in John may reflect bitter disappointment 
caused by a growing realization of how a great majority of the Jews 
in Johannine surroundings refused to accept Jesus as the fulfilment 
of Jewish tradition. Dualistic polemic in John is not written with the 
outsiders in mind but tries to confirm the insiders who are faced 
with the world’s rejection; this polemic aims at justifying the deci- 
sion to turn their backs on central aspects of Jewish traditions. Social 
contacts of the Johannine Christians with other Jews perhaps never 
ceased, but the borders were drawn in the minds of people. The 
Johannine group was already emerging as an identifiable group of 
its own, separated from other Jews by its exclusive views on Jesus 
that caused them to cease the observance of basic matters of Jewish 
identity. The evangelist contributed to this development by putting 
his story of Jesus in a context of a cosmic battle and thus created 
an imaginary universe where the sons of light and the sons of dark- 
ness are much more clearly distinct from each others than they ever 
were in real life. 


John 8:44 and Christian antı-Judaism 


The discussion above has suggested that John’s dualism stems from 
contemporary apocalyptic views of the world, but I also have shown 
how John has developed these dualistic ideas in the light of faith in 
Jesus. I think this development shows that we can no longer speak 


129 Pace Becker 354: “Während im allgemeinen der Gesandte des Vaters nach 
E für alle Menchen die prinzipielle Ermöglichung zum Glauben und damit zur 
Rettung bringt (Joh 3; 6), wird das Judentum, von dieser Allgemeinheit nach Joh 
8 ausgeschlossen; es ist vielmehr vorab und nicht revidierbar dem Teufel zugeordnet.” 
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of totally intra-Jewish polemic in the case of John. Many passages 
in John reflect a detachment from basics of Jewishness, and this 1s 
apparent also in John’s use of dualistic imagery. In apocalyptic polemic 
not only are some more general moral vices frequently seen as caused 
by the devil, but the alliance with the devil is also quite often con- 
nected to what writers see as erroneous views on central aspects of 
Jewishness. Hence laxity in the observation of circumcision (fub. 
15:33), the defilement of the temple (CD 4:17), apostasy (Mart. Isa. 
2:4), demon worship and the wickedness of priests (7. Sol. 6:4) and 
the lifestyle of the gentiles (7. Dan. 5:6) are among the characteristic 
of those led by the devil. This is quite in line with the emergence of 
sectarian groups that were distinguished from other Jews in the society 
by strict views on a number of central aspects of Jewish identity.'” 
John assesses all aspects of Jewishness exclusively in the light of 
his faith in Jesus, and this faith also defines John’s dualism so that 
it is solely the response to Jesus that marks the dividing line between 
good and evil. Rosemary Radford Ruether has claimed that the 
difference between prophetic self-criticism and anti-Judaism 


lies in the relation of the critic to the covenant and the Torah of 
Israel. ... At the point where the Church regarded the covenant with 
Abraham as superseded by a New Covenant in Jesus, requiring modes 
of faithfulness that no longer required adherence to the Torah as the 
‘way’ to the future promise, the Church became anti-Judaic.'*! 


I believe some seeds for later development of Christian anti-Judaism 
are sown in John 8:31-59 where John connects his conviction that 
Jesus supersedes Abraham to a dualistic framework according to 
which people are divided to God’s and the devil’s children. Jesus’ 
polemical statement in 8:44 is levelled in its immediate narrative 
context at the believing Jews, which has the effect of obliterating the 
distinctive characteristics of different Jewish groups and putting them 
all on the same level with the devil. 

Attempts to interpret John 8:44 as just another variation of prophetic 
criticism in the Hebrew Bible or in the light of standard conven- 
tions of ancient polemic cannot totally do away the shocking poten- 
tial of John’s polemic against the Jews. Craig A. Evans compares 
some passages in the New Testament (e.g. John 8:42—47) to prophetic 


130 For a more complete development of this theme, see the following chapter. 


131 Ruether 1979, 235-236. 
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criticism found in the Hebrew Bible and concludes: “There are no 
statements in the New Testament that approximate these angry 
expressions.” In a similar vein, Luke T. Johnson says: 


By the measure of Hellenistic conventions, and certainly by the mea- 
sure of contemporary Jewish polemic, the NT’s slander against fellow 
Jews is remarkably mild.'™ 


Although these comparisons are helpful in putting the NT’s polemic in 
a larger literary context, they do this primarily on the level of rhetorics, 
which may conceal some obvious differences in worldviews between 
writings containing similar kinds of polemical expressions. Apocalyptic 
polemic represented by 1QS, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
and John sees the world divided in dualistic realms, which quite evi- 
dently makes this polemic different from anything said in the Hebrew 
Bible—or anything said by Josephus and Philo who do not see the 
world in dualistic terms and do not engage in demonizing their oppo- 
nents although they otherwise repeatedly launch virulent verbal attacks 
against them. There may be a significant difference also between the 
apocalyptic polemic found in John and the polemics of Hellenistic 
philosophical schools. Johnson does not treat in detail with John 8:44 
but he seems to have especially this passage in mind as he writes: 


If Socrates was suspect because of his ‘demon’ and sophists are ‘evil- 
spirited’ and the brothers of Joseph are driven by evil-spirits, and all 
dwellers on earth have evil spirits and the sons of the pit are children 
of Belial, should we be surprised to find that Samaritans have demons, 
or that Jesus has a demon, or that his opponents have the devil as 
their father, or that when he betrays Jesus, Judas is said to have Satan 
enter his heart?! 


'2 Evans 1993, 6. Evans sees the shift from the in-house criticism represented 
by the prophets to “bludgeoning” of outsiders to have taken place only after the 
New Testament writings were written. Thoma (1978, 240) also takes John 8:44 as 
a piece of inner-Jewish polemic. He ridicules the claim that some portions of the 
NT are anti-Jewish by saying that in that case the Hebrew Bible is even more anti- 
Jewish. Thoma is followed by Pedersen 1999, 191 n. 68. 

3 Johnson 1989, 441. Cf. also Dunn 2001, 58: “The ‘diabolizing’ of ‘the Jews’ 
in John 8... was evidently a standard topos in the ancient Jewish/Christian rhetoric 
of vilification.” 

'* Johnson 1989, 440-441. For criticism of Johnson, see Pagels 1995, 84: “But 
philosophers did not engage, as Matthew does here, in demonic vilification of their 
opponents” (italics original).” I think that Pagels’ word apply much better to John, 
because John demonizes his opponents much more clearly than Matthew. 
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But Albert I. Baumgarten has recently suggested that Jewish sectarian 
groups and such Greco-Roman voluntary associations as philosophical 
schools should not be put on the same level as sociological phenomena. 
Baumgarten speaks of “the greater intensity of Jewish sectarian life” 
and says that “none of the real Graeco-Roman groups (as opposed 
to utopias) were marked by such exclusivity” as Jewish sects.'” A 
part of this difference may be a dualistic worldview that many—but 
not all—Jewish sects had. Dualism may well be another side of social 
exclusivism, and so in exclusive circles that were attracted by dual- 
ism the same polemical expressions, which may be taken as more 
or less individual rhetorical slanders in some other contexts, have a 
great potential in demarcating boundaries between the group in ques- 
tion and outside society. John 8:44 functions in this way by empha- 
sizing the difference between the Johannine Christians and Jews who 
did not share their faith. 

It cannot be assessed whether some polemical statements are 
“milder” or “angrier” than some others merely on the basis of how 
rhetorically skillful and richly colored these statements are. A significant 
part of the damaging potential of John’s view of the devil is the 
plainness of this view.'*° John concentrates the activities of the devil 
upon Jesus’ death, and the same concentration characterizes the Jews 
as the children of the devil; in this sense John contributed to the 
development that concentrated evil in Christian writings more and 
more on the Jews who rejected Jesus.'”’ As Stephen G. Wilson notes, 
the fact that John lifts the conflict between Jesus and the Jews to a 
cosmological level does not mitigate John’s view of the Jews but 
“compounds the anti-Judaism and pushes it in a disastrous direction.” 1° 


'® Baumgarten 1998, 93-111, esp. pp. 102 and 105. 

136 Cf. Limbeck 1974, 367: “Die Bedeutung der johanneischen Schriften für den 
christlichen Teufelsglauben ergibt sich weniger aus der Vielfalt als aus der Eindeutigkeit 
ihrer satanologischen Aussagen.” 

137 Cf. Baumbach 1992, 40: “Somit stellt das Joh innerhalb des Neuen Testaments 
den Höhepunkt einer Entwicklung dar, die mit dem ältesten Paulusbrief (vgl. 1 Thess 
2,15f) begann und bei den Synoptikern von Markus bis hin zu Lukas zunahm, so 
daß die größten Berührungen an diesem Punkt zwischen dem lukanischen und dem 
johanneischen Schrifttum zu beobachten sind. Auf diese Weise erfolgte zunehmend 
eine Konzentration des Bösen auf die christliche Heilsbotschaft mehrheitliche 
ablehnende jüdische Volk, das zum Typus des Unglaubens and des Feindes des 
Evangeliums wurde and darum mit den Satan als ‘dem Feind’ und ‘dem Bösen’ in 
direkte Beziehung gesetzt wurde.” 

88 Wilson 1995, 334 n. 165; Cf. also Becker 354: “So wird aus der bitteren 
Erfahrung mit dem Judentum und aus tendenziell antijüdischer Haltung ein posi- 
tioneller Antijudaismus.” 
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John 8:44 joins the charge that the Jews are of the devil to the charge 
that they murdered Jesus. This has given a strong impetus to the 
growth of anti-Jewish Christian tradition where these two charges 
had a prominent role. John cannot be kept completely apart from this 
sad and far-reaching development, even though the evangelist and his 
community could in no way anticipate the coming horrors of history. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


SYNTHESIS: 
THE JOHANNINE CHRISTIANS, THE 
JEWS AND JEWISHNESS 


I have already drawn together the main conclusions of each chap- 
ter and I do not repeat these results in detail here. In this synthe- 
sis I do not only summarize my earlier findings but develop them 
further in order to find a proper way to assess John’s relationship 
to Jews and Jewishness. First, I describe what I see as a common 
thread in the passages that deal with basics of Jewish identity: Jesus’ 
ambivalent attitude to these matters. I think it is probable that this 
ambivalence reflects the ambivalence of the Johannine group itself. 
Thus, the question emerges concerning how we should understand 
the relationship of this group to different Jewish groups of the time. 
I suggest that a comparison of John with the Dead Sea Scrolls clearly 
shows how differently the Johannine community and the Qumran 
community understood some basics of Jewishness. I also propose that 
the sweeping use of the term ot Tovdaiot in John is a main sign of 
this difference; this term is closely related to John’s ambivalent atti- 
tude to Jewishness. In the conclusion of this book, I offer some 
remarks about anti-Judaism and John, although I am fully aware 
that I do not have any final answers as to how we should deal with 
this dark side of our Christian heritage to the growth of which John’s 
views of the Jews have contributed. 


7.1. John’s Ambialent Relationship to Fewishness 


In the second chapter of this book I have claimed that what John 
says of the Jews and Jewishness is not a response to hostile actions 
of a Jewish establishment in John’s surroundings. This view still pre- 
vails today, but it is based to a great extent on an outdated view of 
the power and influence of the early rabbinic movement. It is claimed 
that rabbis emerged as new leaders of Jewish communities in the 
turbulent years following the destruction of the Jerusalem temple in 
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70 c.E. According to this often repeated consensus, the rabbis defined 
what it meant to be a Jew in a new way. They no longer tolerated 
such groups as the Johannine Christians and so they began to harass 
these groups which finally led to the expulsion of these groups from 
the synagogue. This interpretation says that the hostile policy of the 
rabbis explains why the Johannine Christians became alienated from 
other Jews. The parting of the ways between the Johannine group 
and the Jews is understood as the result of an identity crisis that the 
Jewish groups were faced with. In my detailed criticism of this view, 
I have shown how little evidence there is for this view both in rab- 
binic and early Christian sources. Therefore, I suggest that we should 
not look for some external reasons that could explain John’s pre- 
sentation of Jewishness. While some scholars may admit that John, 
at times, reflects an outsider’s perspective on basic Jewish beliefs and 
practices, they often rationalize this perspective by referring to the 
persecution of the Johannine Christians at the hands of their Jewish 
opponents. I suggest, however, that the Johannine Christians them- 
selves interpreted their faith in Jesus in such a way that it led them 
on a collision course with basic matters of Jewishness. The passages 
dealing with central matters of Jewish identity show how ambivalent 
is John’s relationship to these matters. 

The portrayal of the Johannine Jesus is a prime example of the 
ambivalence of John’s presentation of Jewishness. Jesus is pointedly 
presented as a Jew in the gospel, he is even the Messiah of the Jews. 
As a Jew, Jesus shows the superiority of the Jews over the Samaritans 
by stating, “we know what we worship, for salvation is from the 
Jews” (4:22). The Johannine Jesus stands in the best Jewish tradi- 
tions when he furiously attacks the ongoing defilement of the tem- 
ple (John 2). He also appeals to such representative figures of Jewish 
tradition as Moses and Abraham when arguing against his oppo- 
nents. He says that Moses has written of him and Abraham has seen 
his day and so presents himself as the fulfilment of past promises. 

I have tried to show in my analyses that John’s references to these 
central aspects of Jewishness not only show continuity but a significant 
amount of discontinuity as well. In John 2, Jesus’ strivings for the 
purity of the cult soon fade away from the picture and his body is 
presented as the replacement of the material temple. From John’s 
point of view, the defilement of the material temple at the hands of 
Jesus’ contemporaries justifies this replacement. In John 4, Jesus’ 
words to the Samaritan woman suggest that he does not aim to solve 
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the age-long controversy concerning the right place of worship. His 
words rather suggest that he is speaking from the point of view of 
a new group distinct from both the Samaritans and the Jews, a group 
whose ‘true worship’ supersedes earlier forms of worship. In this con- 
text, Jesus’ words “salvation is from the Jews” add irony to the story, 
showing how the salvation Jesus offers is received by non-Jews while 
the Jews reject the Messiah who comes from their midst. 

Jesus the Jew also violates Jewish Sabbath regulations and does this 
on purpose to show that he is equal to God, who does not rest on 
the Sabbath. The whole story in John 5:1-18 is told in such a way 
that it is no surprise to the readers that Jesus broke the Sabbath. 
Jesus’ liberal attitude to the Sabbath is taken for granted and devel- 
oped into a christological argument which shows that the writer is 
not interested in details connected to literal observance of the Sabbath. 
Thus when the Johannine Jesus later returns to his healing on the 
Sabbath in John 7:19-24, he does not attempt to show that what 
he did on the Sabbath was not against the law; the reference to cir- 
cumcision on the Sabbath rather indicates, for him, that even the 
Jews do not keep the law in all instances. Jesus sees here a discrepancy 
between two central obligations of the law, circumcision on the eighth 
day and the Sabbath, and uses this discrepancy to undermine his 
opponents’ appeal to the law. I think this implies that these two 
basic aspects of Jewish identity are viewed from the standpoint of 
an outsider. 

It is not only continuity but also contrast that characterizes Jesus’ 
relationship with Moses and Abraham. In John 5:37, the Johannine 
Jesus makes an implicit allusion to the revelation Moses received at 
Sinai which was quite commonly seen as a foundation of Jewish 
identity; Jesus makes it clear, however, that the revelation at Sinai 
is of no significance unless his opponents believe in him. In John 6, 
Jesus as the true bread of life is contrasted with the manna given by 
Moses. It is likely that the manna has a close relationship with the law 
here which makes this contrast all the more significant. The manna 
is presented as unable to give life, which highlights the great difference 
between it and Jesus as the giver of life. From the Johannine point of 
view, Abraham is dead, while Jesus’ followers will never die (John 8). 
While Moses and Abraham have positive functions in John as Jesus’ 
witnesses, Jesus’ superiority over these figures is also made clear. 

I have suggested in earlier chapters that we should not tone down 
some obvious tensions in John’s presentation of Jewishness. ‘These 
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tensions are significant because they may be suggestive of a discrepancy 
between the symbolic universe of the Johannine Christians and their 
situation in the real world. In this sense, Jesus’ ambivalent attitude 
to such integral matters of Jewishness as the temple, the Sabbath, 
circumcision, the revelation at Sinai, Moses, the law and Abraham 
may well reflect the ambivalent stance of the Johannine Christians 
on these matters. The Johannine Christians assessed various aspects 
of Jewishness exclusively in light of their faith in Jesus which had 
the effect of obliterating the relevance of these matters as funda- 
mentals of Jewish identity. These matters no longer defined the iden- 
tity of the Johannine Christians, but they created their identity at 
least partly in confrontation with the matters that were self-evident 
parts of Jewishness, both for many Jews and outsiders as well. 

There is enough evidence to suggest that the Johannine Christians 
no longer regarded such central Jewish practices as Sabbath observance 
or circumcision as integral to their identity. This makes it likely that 
the break between the Johannine Jesus and basic matters of Jewish 
identity reflects a break that had taken place between the Johannine 
community and Jews who based their identity on these matters. My 
reading of John 8, where Jesus denounces Jews who believe in him 
and portrays them as the children of the devil, suggests that this 
break may not have been as complete as the Johannine writer would 
have hoped for. As a result of this, the evangelist did away with a 
clear distinction between different Jewish groups, which no doubt 
intensified the separation of those who acknowledged his authority 
from other Jewish groups. Therefore, John’s sharp dualism may be 
taken as both a result of the growing alienation of the Johannine 
group from its surrounding society and as an attempt to intensify 
this alienation. 

It is important to recognize the interplay between features show- 
ing both continuity and discontinuity in John’s portrayal of Jewishness. 
These conflicting features may give us an opportunity to get a glimpse 
of some Christians who had their roots deep in Jewish traditions, 
but who interpreted their faith in Jesus in such a way that they even- 
tually became alienated from these roots. Conflicting views on basic 
matters of Jewishness may be taken as an expression of a complex 
symbolic universe of people who lived in a situation where their for- 
mer identity, based on these matters, was changing. Jesus’ charac- 
ter can be seen as a self-expression of a community which was willing 
to see itself as the culmination of Jewish tradition although it had 
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turned away from central aspects of this tradition. In the symbolic 
universe of the Johannine Christians, Jesus the Jew and the Messiah 
formed a bridge between their Jewish heritage and their actual alien- 
ation from Jewish identity. 

I think continuity and discontinuity with the past also character- 
izes how different Jewish traditions are developed in John. That John 
largely draws from diverse Jewish traditions and develops them fur- 
ther is nothing new in light of the studies done during recent decades. 
The analyses in this book have confirmed that many Johannine ideas 
are based on the Hebrew Bible and the traditions nurtured by it; 
but the gospel also shows familiarity with ideas that do not directly 
stem from the scriptures but are derived from traditions and inter- 
pretations current among different Jewish groups.’ There is no prece- 
dent for the Johannine dualism in the Hebrew Bible, for example, 
but John draws on dualistic views which developed among some 
Jewish groups in the last two centuries B.c.E. The Johannine view 
of Moses and the manna is based on the previous and contempo- 
rary elaboration of scriptural traditions rather than on the exposi- 
tion of the scriptures. John also picks up a tradition which denied 
that God rests on the Sabbath, and uses this tradition when argu- 
ing that Jesus’ Sabbath breakings show that he is equal to God. John 
knows a practice of performing circumcision even on the Sabbath, 
a practice that has no scriptural foundation but that was common 
in the first century c.E. This kind of knowledge and reinterpretation 
of Jewish tradition reinforces the view that the fourth gospel origi- 
nates from a Jewish world, although it simultaneously portrays a 
breach with that world. Therefore, even though I support the admis- 
sions of tensions in John’s view of Jewishness, I think there is no 
return to the view that prevailed in the first decades of the 20th 
century when John was mainly regarded as a product of the non- 
Jewish, Hellenistic world. 

Faith in Jesus is the sole revelation of God in John. This means 
that many Jewish traditions have gone through such a thorough 


' See, however, M. Davies 1992, 312: “Of the Jewish practices referred to in 
the Gospel, most could have been known from a reading of Scripture or the syn- 
optics, but one suggests independent knowledge: circumcision taking precedence 
over the Sabbath.” Davies speaks here of Jewish practices only, but if we take into 
account various Jewish traditions used in the gospel, it is clear that the gospel con- 
tains independent information about contemporary Jewish beliefs that is not derived 
only from the Scriptures or the synoptics. 
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reinterpretation that they have been deprived of the significance they 
once had in their original context. Wayne A. Meeks has suggested 
that, while John applies to Jesus a common Jewish view that described 
Moses as the agent of God, he also forces this notion 


to the breaking point of Jewish consciousness—at least of the Jews he 
had in mind. His use of Jewish tradition is a kind of reductio ad absur- 
dum; the result in Jewish ears was blasphemy.’ 


This also describes well John’s use of other motifs derived from 
diverse Jewish traditions so that “originally Jewish elements... have 
received a later, non-Jewish form through interpretation.”’ The knowl- 
edge and use of various Jewish traditions in John in no way excludes 
the conclusion that these traditions are, more often than not, used 
to underscore the faith in Jesus as a superior alternative to Jewish 
beliefs and practices. ‘This shows how originally Jewish elements may 
well have contributed to the emergence of an identity that was not 
based on central matters of Jewishness but was, at least at some 
points, created in conscious opposition to them. 

Occasionally John betrays poor knowledge of current Jewish practices 
and realities in first century Palestine. For example, John’s description 
of the conditions in the temple is unrealistic. This description shows 
that the narrator and the readers were informed enough that they 
knew how disgraceful it would have been if someone had brought 
quadrupeds into the temple; but they seem to know the temple cult 
only as a thing from past which is in line with how they presuppose 
its cessation after the destruction of the temple. The Johannine Jesus 
also shares the stereotyped Jewish attitude that the Samaritans were 
syncretists, a view that does not do justice to the nature of first cen- 
tury Samaritanism. The view that Jesus’ opponents were seeking his 
life because of his Sabbath healing is also based on a stereotype John 
shares with some other early Christian writings, since more lenient 
punishments were quite commonly allowed for these transgressions. 
These kinds of stereotypes are fully understandable as a reflection 
of a situation where the Johannine Christians formulated anew their 
relationship to basic matters of Jewishness; stereotyped descriptions 
of Jewish beliefs and practices contributed to their self-understand- 
ing which was no longer based on these beliefs and practices. 


2 Meeks 1975, 173. 
> Barrett 1975, 61. 
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My readings of John’s passages dealing with central aspects of Jewish- 
ness make it possible to work out in what sense John is a Jewish text 
and in what sense it is not. John’s symbolic universe is Jewish in so 
far as it is based on the rendering of diverse Jewish traditions, and 
so John clearly originates from the multiform Judaism of the first 
century. But John’s symbolic universe is, at the same time, non- 
Jewish in the sense that matters that were essential parts of Jewish 
identity are no longer relevant to the Johannine Christians’ formu- 
lations of their faith in Jesus in relation to these matters. The gospel 
is a witness to the development that was taking place among the 
Johannine Christians; these Christians interpreted their faith in Jesus 
so exclusively that “Jesus finally became a black hole into which all 
their Judaism disappeared”—to use Lloyd Gaston’s words.* 


7.2. John as a Sectarian Jewish Writing? 


The way I have reconstructed the Johannine symbolic universe calls 
forth a question concerning the relation of this symbolic universe to 
the symbolic universes of other contemporary Jewish groups. Is there 
anything unique in the way the Johannine group reinterpreted the 
Jewish traditions it inherited? Did not similar reinterpretations take 
place among other Jewish groups as well? The Johannine commu- 
nity has repeatedly been understood in recent decades as another 
Jewish group among many flourishing in the first century. Many 
scholars have described the Johannine community as a Jewish sect 
not dissimilar from the Qumran sect.’ In the following, I refer to 
some examples that are enough to suggest that there is a significant 
difference between the symbolic universe of the Qumran sect and 
the Johannine group.® My results are in line with two recent com- 
parisons of the Qumran writings to some New Testament writings.’ 


t Gaston 1993, 122. 

5 A classic article that contributed to the understanding of the Johannine com- 
munity as a sect is Meeks 1972. Esler (1994, 70-91) has described both the Johannine 
community and the Qumran group as ‘introversionist sects.’ For a discussion of 
applicability of the concept of ‘sect’ to describe emerging early Christian groups, 
see Luomanen 2002, 107-130. 

° I speak in the following of the Qumran sect, but not in a strictly defined, soci- 
ological sense. The Qumran group has often been understood as a Jewish sect, but 
there are problems in the use of this term if it is not clearly defined. For full dis- 
cussion, see Jokiranta 2001, 223-239. 

7 Destro & Pesce (2001, 201-227) compare the religious systems in John and in 
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The interpretation of temple traditions in the Qumran scrolls shows 
both similarity with and dissimilarity from the way Jesus’ relation- 
ship to the temple is presented in John. It should be noted imme- 
diately that we do not have only one attitude to the temple in the 
scrolls, but several.’ It is debated how severe a breach with the 
Jerusalem temple the Damascus Document presupposes. The key 
passage is CD 6:11-14 which could be interpreted as forbidding the 
members of the sect to enter the defiled temple.’ According to an 
alternative interpretation, the passage attacks the current defilement 
of the temple but suggests that “those who possess the (true) law need 
not abandon it.”!° This interpretation would be in accordance with 
how the laws discussed elsewhere in the document seem to presup- 
pose participation in the cult in Jerusalem (e.g., 6:17-18; 11:17-12:2)." 

Be that as it may, in the case of CD, a clearer break from the 
temple is evident in the Community Rule where the community is 
seen as a substitute for the Jerusalem temple.'? It would be appeal- 
ing to take this view as a close parallel to the Johannine view of 
Jesus as the replacement for the Jerusalem temple, but there are 
marked differences between these views. In 1 OS, the view that the 
community is the substitute for the material temple does not lead to 
the abandonment of temple traditions, but, on the contrary, to their 
application to the community. The laws concerning ritual purity, 
which were earlier connected to the temple, are now connected to 
the life of the community in an even stricter form.’ 

Temple traditions continued to attract the members of the sect 
also in other ways. Many writings show that the functions connected 
with the priests had an important role in the community.'* Some 
scrolls show that hopes for the restoration of the cult and the com- 


1QS, and my conclusions support their views. In the same volume, Räisänen (2001, 
173-200) compares Paul’s and Qumran’s Judaisms, and concludes that “there is an 
enormous difference between Qumran and Paul on the practical level” (p. 199). 

8 This is emphasized especially by P. R. Davies 2000, 40-43. 

° Thus Schiffman 1999, 271. 

10 Thus P. R. Davies 2000, 35. For detailed arguments, see P. R. Davies 1996, 52ff. 

1! P, R. Davies 2000, 34. 

1 Schiffman 1999, 272-274; P. R. Davies 2000, 39. The material found in the 
Qumran cave 4 suggests that CD and 1QS may relate to each other at some pre- 
redactional level. It is not self-evident that the different rules in these two docu- 
ments point to different social groups behind them. Cf. Metso 2000, 85-93. 

» E, P. Sanders 1992, 352-360; P. R. Davies 2000, 39. 

14 Garcia Martinez 1999, 303-319. 
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ing of the new temple were alive among the members of the sect 
(LOM; 11QT). Even though it is not likely that the sect developed 
a sacrificial cult of its own, some scrolls suggest that sacrificial laws 
were studied, at least by some segments of the community.” Part of 
the discussions of extreme purity laws and the description of the 
future temple may contain unrealistic features, but they nevertheless 
exemplify how great a symbolic role the temple had in the minds 
of the Qumran group even in a situation where its connection to 
Jerusalem was endangered or even broken. In this way, the scrolls 
anticipated the emergence of different forms of post-70 Judaism that 
continued to lean on temple traditions, as rabbinic literature and 
archaeological remains in the Diaspora indicate. 

The role of the temple is quite different in John. The Johannine 
writer portrays the conditions in the temple in an exaggerated way 
to present Jesus as a reformer of the corrupted cult. But while the 
Qumran people build upon concrete cultic laws, the Johannine Jesus 
is not interested in restoring the cult in Jerusalem. In John, Jesus’ 
body as the new temple replaces the material temple, and this replace- 
ment makes earlier traditions connected to the temple irrelevant. As 
Adriana Destro and Mauro Pesce note, “in John there is no further 
need for members’ purity; nor for any priestly functions. The Temple 
does not exist even in a metaphorical sense.”'° For the Qumran 
group, the fact that they became separated from the temple and its 
rituals in the real world did not mean a decrease in its value in 
their symbolic universe. On the contrary, it can be argued that the 
loss of the connection to the Jerusalem temple increased its symbolic 
significance for them while the destruction of the temple opened a 
way for the Johannine Christians to form a symbolic universe where 
these kinds of symbols are only marginal. 

A similar difference is discernible in how the Qumran sect and 
the Johannine group relate to Moses and the law. Again, there are 
some points in common. Both the Qumran community and the 
Johannine group—and other early Christian groups as well—were 
faced with a dilemma as to how to explain the connection between 
Mosaic law and a later revelation that both of these groups thought 
only they have.” Both groups emphasized the continuity with the 


' Schiffman 1999, 274-276. 
l6 Destro & Pesce 2001, 220. 
" Cf E. P. Sanders 1992, 378: “[ The people at Qumran] do not explicitly explain 
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past. The Qumran people understood joining community as a “return” 
to the covenant of Moses (1OS 5:8; CD 15:5-16:6). Furthermore, it 
is probable that the community saw no distinction between its own 
rules and the regulations of the Torah. The redactional process of 
the Community Rule shows that scriptural quotations were inserted 
into the document to show that the rules of the community have 
scriptural authority." 

Continuity with the past is also emphasized in John where Moses 
is presented as a witness for Jesus. But I have shown that the role 
of Moses is much more complicated than this. Moses, his covenant, 
and the law are stripped of any significance apart from this wit- 
nessing function which makes it understandable that Jesus’ revela- 
tion clashes with that of Moses as the scriptural traditions are developed 
further in John 6. There is no sign in the Qumran scrolls that the 
members of the sect saw their relationship to the Mosaic inheritance 
in antithetic terms. The role of the particular commandments in the 
practical life of the communities shows most clearly the difference 
between the two groups. I have demonstrated that John’s references 
to the Sabbath and circumcision indicate that the Johannine Christians 
had ceased their literal observance. In the Qumran community such 
basics of Jewishness as circumcision continued to be an important 
part of the everyday life of the community (e.g., CD 16:6). The 
Damascus Document speaks for a stricter observance of the Sabbath 
than was usual among other Jews. Thus, social withdrawal from their 
fellow Jews did not lead the members of the sect towards laxity in 
regard to the common symbols of Jewish identity, but to their more 
intensified observance. In this sense, the Qumran group is an exam- 
ple of how the Jewish sects of the time did not create completely 
new symbolic worlds but held on in an extreme fashion to convic- 
tions common to all Jews.!” Albert. I. Baumgarten has defined differ- 
ent Jewish sects at the end of the Second ‘Temple Period as “variations 


this: how the law could have been given to Moses and yet contain secrets that were 
later revealed to the Zadokite priests. But, in their view, Israelites who did not seek 
for and discover the secret revelations broke the law, and people who joined ‘returned’ 
to it.” See also Räisänen 2001, 199. Referring to Sanders, Räisänen says that the 
Qumranites “were caught in a salvation-historical dilemma reminiscent of Paul’s.” 

18 See Metso 2000, 92-93. 

19 Thus Baumgarten 1997, 34. Cf. also E. P. Sanders 1992, 378-379: “Everything 
about the sectarians requires the use of superlatives: the most pious, the most rig- 
orous and legalistic, the most conscious of human failing, the most reliant on the 
grace of God, the most radical, the most exclusive.” 
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of the same theme;” despite differences between these sects there is 
also “fundamental similarity of different groups” in that they present 
“competing answers to the same sets of questions raised by the cir- 
cumstances of their era.”” The answers may vary greatly, which 
explains the antagonistic relations among different groups, but still 
the common denominator is the discussion around basics of Jewish 
identity. ‘The Qumran group had particular views on the calendar, 
the temple, ritual purity, and the Sabbath legislation, and these views 
led to their separation from the body of other Jews, who had different 
views on these matters. In case of the Qumran sect, the social alien- 
ation from other Jews led to the more intense holding on to the 
principal pillars of common Jewish identity, but the Johannine 
Christians eclectically took some elements from their former Jewish 
identity, and created a new identity no longer based on these elements. 

Despite the affinities between the Qumran community and the 
Johannine group, the symbolic universes of these two groups are 
strikingly different. After a complete comparison between John and 
1QS, Adriana Destro and Mauro Pesce aptly describe the difference 
between these two writings: 


1QS is a Jewish religious system because it maintains it is the true 
Israel that is preparing the future people of Israel on the purified land 
of Israel and because it preserves and reformulates all the main Jewish 
symbols and rituals. John, on the contrary, reflects a religious system 
that is not Jewish because it is autonomous from the point of view of 
the social group (it defines the identity of the members independently 
of the land of Israel and the concept of Israel), from the point of view 
of religious practices (it has a cult that leaves out of account the Temple 
and has its own autonomous system of expiation), and from the point 
of view of the vision of the world (it believes it possesses direct reve- 
lation of God that does not reveal the secrets of the law of Moses, 
but is simply a new and complete revelation).?' 


7.3. Who Are the Johannine Jews? 


A significant way in which the Johannine symbolic universe differs 
from Jewish sectarian writings is the way the term ot Tovéatot is 
used to describe Jesus’ enemies. Even though Jewish writings are not 


#2 Baumgarten 1997, 55-58. 
2! Destro & Pesce 2001, 227. 
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short of polemical attacks against outsiders, we do not have any 
example of this kind of generalized use of language in other writ- 
ings. Graham Harvey has concluded that the term 777, “Judah” 
is used in the Dead Sea Scrolls as a self-designation of the Community 
that sees itself as “the house of Judah” or as the Judaeans par-excel- 
lence. But the term may also refer, in some instances, to the oppo- 
nents of the community who are seen as “Princes of Judah.” This 
double usage suggests that this term did not have a great role in 
how the community marked itself off from the surrounding world.” 
In John, however, the use of the term oi Iovéaiot serves to a great 
extent this end, and its use is one of the main indicators that show 
that the Johannine Christians were adopting a non-Jewish identity. 

I already noted in the introduction to this study that attempts at 
defining the meaning of the term oi ‘Iovdatot as referring only to 
some particular Jewish group are not convincing. I concluded that 
it is better not to define too rigidly the meaning of the word before 
the passages dealing with the Jews and the matters of Jewish identity 
in the gospel are analyzed. The analyses in my work suggest that ot 
Tovéaioi in John are not just a specific group of Jewish authorities. 

It is clear in many passages that the term ot 'Iovdatoı refers to 
those among the Jews who are in an authoritative position and have 
power. This is the case with such passages as John 9:1-41 where it 
is used interchangeably with the word Pharisees, or the passion nar- 
rative where it is used for the chief priests. However, a closer scrutiny 
of some passages where the term is connected to those who seem 
to be the leaders of the Jews shows that the distinction between these 
leaders and other Jews is not quite clear. In John 5:1-18, those who 
are offended because of Jesus’ Sabbath action and finally begin to 
seek his life are presented as an authoritative group called simply 
the Jews. But in John 7:19-24, Jesus returns to this previous incident 


” Harvey 1996, 21-42, esp. p. 41. 

° For this reason, I do not find appealing the suggestion made by Van Henten 
2001, 117-118. Van Henten compares the anti-Judaism in early Christian writings 
(especially in Revelation) to the polemics against outsiders in the Qumran scrolls 
and concludes that the scrolls are anti-Jewish. But the scrolls, while sharing a sim- 
ilar kind of polemical language with early Christian literature, do not exhibit a 
detachment from Jewish identity and do not use sweeping language to express this 
detachment. Thus, I think that the scrolls are not anti-Jewish in the same sense 
that some early Christian writings are. I fully share, however, van Henten’s point 
that writings stemming from a Jewish world can contain also anti-Jewish features. 
Cf. my remarks on anti-Judaism below on pp. 238-242. 
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on the Sabbath, and his interlocutors are called the crowd (v. 20). 
Jesus’ argumentation here makes sense only if those with whom he 
speaks are those who made the allegation in the first place, i.e., the 
Jews of the story in 5:1-18. The crowd in 7:20 is not to be strictly 
separated from these Jews, and not, additionally, from the Jews men- 
tioned in 7:15. 

It is noteworthy that Jesus argues in 7:20 about the Sabbath and 
circumcision with the crowd. This suggests that, from John’s point 
of view, Jesus’ controversy over the Sabbath does not concern a 
group of Jewish pietists alone, but more generally all those in whose 
religion the Sabbath and circumcision has a crucial role. ‘This is why 
the Johannine Jesus accuses his opponents by saying, “No one of 
you keeps the law,” and refers to the alleged inconsistency in the 
Jewish observance of the law. Jesus also elsewhere debates about the 
law with the crowd (John 6:25-40; 7:27, 40; 12:23-36), not only 
with the Jews or the Pharisees. These passages undo the claim of 
the Johannine Pharisees that the crowd do not know the law (7:49) 
and show that the controversy over the law is not restricted only to 
some group of religious experts among the Jews. This speaks against 
attempts to define ot Tovdator solely as experts on Mosaic law, dis- 
tinct from the common people.” 

The above conclusion is in line with the fact that convictions 
related to the essentials of Jewish identity are not the property of a 
single group in John. In John 5:31-47, Jesus’ references to those 
who search the scriptures and who set their hope on Moses in vain 
are addressed to those Jews who were offended by his action on the 
Sabbath (5:16, 18). In John 6, it is the crowd in Galilee that brings 
up Moses’ manna miracle; in 7:19-24, Jesus says to the crowd in 
Jerusalem that they have received the law and circumcision from 
Moses although they fail to keep the law; in John 9, the Pharisees 
define themselves as the disciples of Moses. These passages are not 
isolated from each other; for example, the way Moses and Jesus are 
contrasted is similar in John 6 and in John 9:27-29. 

In some other passages, other groups hold to common Jewish con- 
victions. In John 4, the Samaritan woman calls Jacob the father of 
the Samaritans, not Joseph who was a symbolic figure for Samaritan 
self-understanding. The appeal to Jacob suggests that this passage is 


** Thus, however, most recently de Boer 2001, 277. 
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closely connected to John 8:31-59 where the believing Jews appeal 
to Abraham, and where Jesus shows that he is greater than Abraham. 
Both these passages are close to John 6:31 where the crowd men- 
tions Moses’ manna, which gives Jesus the opening to contrast his 
revelation with the revelation of Moses. It is hardly convincing to 
regard the appeals to Jacob, Moses or Abraham as characteristic of 
each of these groups only. Rather, we have here different variations 
of one and the same Johannine theme according to which Jesus is 
greater than the founding fathers of Jewish religion. This shows that 
these different groups are bunched together in a way that they lose 
their distinctive characteristics. 

Jesus’ clash with his opponents in John is not over some esoteric 
or marginal beliefs of a particular kind of Judaism, but over mat- 
ters shared among many Jewish groups. Therefore, it is no surprise 
that the narrator refers even to common Jewish festivals and cus- 
toms as an outsider by emphasizing their Jewishness. This is another 
token of John’s alienation from Jewishness. John Ashton, with many 
others, regards Jesus’ conflict with the Jews in John as another Jewish 
family row, but even he admits that “the Gospel’s heavy-sounding 
insistence on the Jewishness of Jewish feasts and customs” indicates 


the (increasing) disaffection of the Johannine group from the official reli- 
gion of the central Jewish party. ... Even Greek converts, surely, would 
hardly need reminding that the Passover was a ‘feast of the Jews.” 


But such festivals as the Passover or the feast of ‘Tabernacles were 
an established and self-evident part of Jewishness both in the land 
of Israel and in the Diaspora, not an expression of “the official reli- 
gion of the central Jewish party.” Rather than family disagreements, 
we have here an expression of an identity that was not created on 
the foundation of things shared by many Jews. As Alan Segal notes, 
the use of the term ot Tovéaior suggests that “the Johannine com- 
munity has passed over the boundary between being Jewish and 
Christian, which was not yet passed for the synoptics.”” 

Jack T. Sanders has utilized sociological conflict theory to explain 
why Christianity tended to see the Jews as “the essential enemy” as 


* Cf. Ashton 1991, 159. 
2 For these festivals in Judaism, see E. P. Sanders 1992, 119-145. 
27 Segal 1987, 31. 
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the conflict between Christianity and Judaism “became more rou- 
tine.” Sanders notes that conflicts often produce “an interest in unity 
of the enemy.” Thus John—and later parts of Acts as well—reflect 
a situation where the Jews had become the essential opponents of 
Christianity that “could hardly define itself without reference to this 
enemy.” This “interest in unity of the enemy” very much explains 
why the Johannine writer presents Jews in general as Jesus’ opponents. 
He tends to lump different Jewish groups together, for example, in 
John 12:37-43 where he explains the reasons for unbelief without 
making a distinction between the crowd and the Jews. The clearest 
example of this generalizing tendency is John 8:31-59 where even 
the believing Jews are counted among those who try to kill Jesus, 
which shows that the line between distinctive Jewish groups is rather 
fluid in John. This generalizing tendency may be most disturbing 
from the point of view of our modern sensitivities, but we should 
not try to conceal this feature of the gospel narrative. Whether we 
like it or not, John is a significant step toward blurring fine distinc- 
tions between different Jewish groups and presenting the Jews in 
general as Jesus’ opponents and persecutors—though this generaliz- 
ing tendency had already started before John.” 

This kind of indiscriminate use of language is, of course, quite 
illogical and unhistorical in a narrative whose characters are all Jews.*° 
But even though John is quite insensitive to these kinds of inconsis- 
tencies, he is quite consistent in not calling any of those figures who 
are models of Jesus’ true followers—the blind man in John 9, Mary 


28 J. T. Sanders 1993, 127-128. 

2 Cf. Brown 1979, 41. Brown speaks of how the term oi ‘lovdator is used inter- 
changeably with other terms in the gospel and says that “this interchangeability is 
not to be interpreted benevolently as it is by those who wish to remove the term 
‘the Jews’ from the Fourth Gospel by substituting ‘Jewish authorities.’” Brown adds 
in a note referring to 1 Thess 2:14-16: “This makes John guilty of offensive and 
dangerous generalizing, but he was not the one who began the process.” Brown 
also resists all the attempts to tone down these features in the gospel: “It would be 
incredible for a twentieth-century Christian to share or to justify the Johannine con- 
tention that ‘the Jews’ are the children of the devil, an affirmation which is placed 
on the lips of Jesus (8:44); but I cannot see how it helps contemporary Jewish- 
Christian relationships to disguise the fact that such an attitude once existed.” 

3 This has recently been understood as one of the main reasons why the term 
Tovdaiot should not be translated with the English word ‘Jews’ in modern Bible 
translations. Cf. different articles in Kee & Borowsky 1998. But we would not only 
have to retranslate but rewrite large parts of the New Testament, if we try to elim- 
inate all that is historically untrue. Cf. Räisänen 2000, 16-17. 
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and Martha, Mary Magdalene and the disciples—a Jew.*' This use 
of language is anachronistic in the framework of Jesus’ story in the 
Palestine of the 30’s, but it probably reflects quite well the symbolic 
universe of the Johannine Christians who made a sharp distinction 
between the true believers and the Jews. 

There is nothing surprising in the prominent role of the Pharisees 
and the chief priests in John. John only continues here a tendency 
evident in the synoptic tradition, where the Pharisees emerge more 
and more as Jesus’ main opponents; both Matthew and Luke tend 
to insert the Pharisees into more narrative settings than Mark.” The 
chief priests and, to some extent, the Pharisees (Mark 3:6 and par.; 
Mark. 12:13 and par.) play a crucial role in the events leading to 
Jesus’ death. The Synoptics also show some signs of a generalizing 
tendency which pays little attention to distinctions among different 
Jewish groups.” John continues to portray Jesus’ life as a series of 
struggles with prominent Jewish groups, but the fact that he, unlike 
the synoptic writers, often chooses to use the term ot Tovéatoi when 
speaking of these groups does not mean that the meaning of the 
term would be confined to these groups alone. By using the term 
ot Tovdatoi in the way he does, John generalizes the Jewish oppo- 
sition to Jesus.** 

It is only natural in a narrative focusing on Jesus’ conflict with 
the Jewish hierarchy residing in Judaea that the term ot Tovéaior in 
many cases seems to refer to those who, besides being authorities, 
are also Judaeans.” It is, after all, one of the most obvious differences 


`l I think Dunn (2001, 57) fails to notice this when writes: “There are the Jews, 
including those like Nicodemus and the blind man of chapter 9, who had to be per- 
suaded to come and take their stand fully within the light of the revelation of Jesus.” 

2 Cf. Saldarini 1992, 295-297. 

> Cf Schams 1998, p. 269 n. 813. 

* Cf Schams 1998, 268-269. Schams discusses why the Johannine author is 
silent with regard to the scribes that figure prominently in the synoptics. She regards 
as “conceivable that the author generalized the Jewish opposition to Jesus, because 
it seemed of no importance to him to preserve distinctions between various groups. 
Designations such as rulers (&pyovtec) and chief priests...are general terms and 
do not indicate that the author was interested in, or knowledgeable about, differences 
between groups within the Jewish leadership.” To be sure, Schams also offers an 
alternative explanation for the lack of references to the scribes in John, pp. 269-270. 

3 Cf Schram 1974, 190: “The fact that IOUDAIOS is often used to refer to 
Jews who live in Judea, since much of the action of the narrative takes place there, 
does not mean that there is a clearly defined usage such that IOUDAIOS has the 
sense ‘Jews-who-live-in-Judea-in-contrast-to-those-who-live-elsewhere.’... There is a 
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between the synoptics and John that the latter tells of Jesus’ several 
visits to Jerusalem thus locating much of Jesus’ public life in a Judaean 
context. While the synoptics present many conflict stories taking place 
in Galilee, the only passage in John where Jesus comes into conflict 
with the Galileans is John 6—and, remarkably enough, in this Galilean 
setting his opponents are also called ot Tovöaioı. 

The above discussion has shown that R. Alan Culpepper is right 
in noting that “the gospel does not attempt to distinguish and sep- 
arate these groups; all are called ‘Iovéaio.. They are one group in 
John.” This indiscriminate use of language shows that even in those 
instances where oi Tovdatot could be understood as a specific group 
of Jewish leaders or Judaeans, the conflict between these groups and 
Jesus is raised to a new and more general level.” As Adele Reinhartz 
says, the various ways of using the term ot Tovdaior in John tend 


to blur the fine distinctions and nuances and to generalize the mean- 
ing to its broadest possible referent, that is, the Jews as a nation defined 
by a set of religious beliefs, cultic and liturgical practices, and a sense 
of peoplehood.” 


Or, in Stephen Wilson’s words, “the term has shifted decisively from 
a local to a universal plane of meaning. Hoi Ioudaioi have become 
the Jews in general.”’” The general use of the term oi 'Iovdaioı sug- 
gests that the Johannine writer was well aware of his drift away from 
Jewishness no matter how greatly he tried to keep a connection to 
his Jewish past in his symbolical universe. John and his community 
no longer understood themselves in terms of Jewish identity and, 
consequently, chose to refer to Jews using the term covering the 
widest possible referent; they thus acknowledged that those things 
that were common to different Jewish groups were no longer theirs. 


natural restriction of the national reference to people who live in the area where 
the action occurs or people who have a specific national function.” 

» Culpepper 1983, 126. 

` Cf. Culpepper 1996, 114: “Even if the Greek term hoi Joudaiot once denoted 
Judeans or the Jewish authorities, the Gospel of John generalized and stereotyped 
those who rejected Jesus by its use of this term and elevated the bitterness and hos- 
tility of the polemic to a new level.” 

3 Reinhartz 2001, 348. 

3 Wilson 1995, 76. Cf. also Harvey 1996, 97: “By ‘Tovdaioi John meant not 
only ‘the inhabitants of Judea’ but also ‘all Jews everywhere, at any time’. This is 
an important part of his Gospel, his message and his Christology.” 
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7.4. John and the Development of an Autonomous Christian Religion 


It may be misleading to describe both the Qumran and the Johannine 
group as Jewish sects. Leaning on the distinction made by R. Stark 
and W. S. Bainbridge, Petri Luomanen has recently made a sug- 
gestion that early Christian groups—particularly Matthew’s commu- 
nity—should not be regarded as sects but rather as new cults.” In 
their theory of religion, Stark and Bainbridge describe the emer- 
gence of new religious movements by making a distinction between 
a sect and a cult; a sect is “a deviant religious organization with tra- 
ditional beliefs and practices,” while a cult is “a deviant religious 
organization with novel beliefs and practices.”"' What is common to 
a sect and a cult is that they are both in tension with their sur- 
rounding society and culture.” But this tension is expressed in different 
terms. Sects may give a particular emphasis to some parts of the 
religious tradition they share with their parent body, but despite 
these differences, they still share much of the common culture.” This 
seems to be true in case of Jewish sects in the Second Temple Period, 
because “in spite of their mutual hostility,...there was not that 
much difference in world outlook or fundamental ideology between 
the groups.”** Cults, however, are based on the innovation of new 
religious ideas that gain social acceptance, and thus a group devoted 
to these ideas is created.* This does not mean that new ideas are 
formulated out of thin air. Beliefs and practices of a cult may be 
more or less similar to those of its parent body which means that 
the decree of innovation is different in different cults. Therefore, 
sects and cults are not totally opposite religious phenomena, but 
“there is also a continuous spectrum of degrees of novelty between 
sect movements and cult movements.”*’ 

Given the diversity in Judaism at the beginning of the Common 
Era, it may not always be so easy to say what religious ideas were 


1 Luomanen 2002, 126-130. Cf. also Räisänen 2001, 199-200. Räisänen draws 
on an earlier draft of Luomanen’s article and applies the distinction between a sect 
and a cult to the Qumran community and Pauline communities. 

“ Stark & Bainbridge 1987, 124. 

1 Stark & Bainbridge 1987, 125. 

+ Stark & Bainbridge 1987, 127. 

“ Baumgarten 1997, 55-56. 

1 Stark & Bainbridge 1987, 156. 

1 Stark & Bainbridge 1987, 170-178. 

1 Luomanen 2002, 128. 
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traditional and what represented an innovation.” Nevertheless, the 
above sketch suggests that we should place the Qumran group and the 
Johannine community at different ends of a continuum that has tra- 
ditional sects at one end and new cult movements at the other. Faith 
in Jesus is expressed in John in such a way that it makes basic mat- 
ters of Jewishness all but extraneous. This faith contributes to the 
emergence of a new independent religious movement, a cult, which 
shares many things with the religious culture from which it emerges, 
but still splits away from that culture on many crucial points. 

The reasons for the Johannine group abandoning common aspects 
of Jewishness should not be located in the Johannine christology 
alone.” It may well be that John is dependent to a great extent on 
former Jewish traditions even in his christological views. For exam- 
ple, Daniel Boyarin has recently suggested that John’s logos chris- 
tology may be taken as a development of various Jewish motifs; this 
leads Boyarin to conclude that such early Christian groups as the 
Johannine Christians did not 


distinguish themselves from non-Christian Jews theologically, but only 
in their association of various Jewish theologoumena and mytholo- 
goumena with this particular Jew, Jesus of Nazareth. The character- 
istic move that constructs what will become orthodox Christianity 1s, 
I think, the combination of obviously Jewish Messianic soteriology with 
equally Jewish Logos theology in the figure of Jesus.” 


148 Cf. Chilton 2001, 236. Chilton criticizes Räisänen’s description of the Qumran 
community as a sect and the Pauline communities as a cult; Chilton says that it is 
problematic to decide “what is ‘traditional’ and what is ‘novel’” because “both sys- 
tems manifest a fascinating blend of traditional and innovative elements.” While 
Chilton considers it problematic to make a distinction between the Qumran sect 
and the Pauline cult, he nevertheless thinks that this distinction is valid if we com- 
pare the Qumran sect to the Johannine community (cf. below n. 56). 

See, however, Casey 1991, 23-40. Casey’s conclusions concerning John’s pre- 
sentation of Jewishness come close to my views in many ways, but I part company 
with Casey in the interpetation of the Johannine christology. Casey sees christol- 
ogy as the main indicator of how the Johannine Christians had drifted away from 
Jewishness and adapted “Gentile self-identity.” For Casey, this gentile self-identification 
is “a necessary cause of belief in the deity of Jesus, a belief which could not be 
held as long as the Christian community was primarily Jewish” (p. 38). But basic 
features of the Johannine christology are derived from diverse Jewish traditions, and 
the development of these features does not indicate as such a break with Judaism. 
For criticism of Casey, see McGrath 2001, 9-17. I also have some problems with 
Casey’s way of using the word “Gentile self-identity” in connection with the Johannine 
group. The distinction between Jews and gentiles, or between Christians and gen- 
tiles, is very much an expression of Jewish or Christian self-understanding, but who 
would have defined themselves as gentiles? 

5 Boyarin 2001, 281. 
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But this view seems to ignore the fact that many Christian groups, in 
my view including John’s group, distinguished themselves from other 
Jews on the level of religious practice, if not on the level of theology. 
In the second chapter of this book I referred to some early Christian 
groups, most notably the Hellenists in the Jerusalem early church, 
who became alienated from other Jews not only because of their faith 
in Jesus, but because they made some modifications on the basis of 
this faith regarding the observance of major Jewish practices. I suggest 
that the same could have happened in case of the Johannine group, 
even though John’s obsession with ‘high christology’ has the effect of 
concealing any signs of possible discussions dealing with these prac- 
tices. Some passing references in such passages as John 10:16, “I 
have other sheep that do not belong to this fold,” or John 11:51-52, 
“Jesus was about to die for the nation, and not for the nation only, 
but to gather into one the dispersed children of God,” may suggest 
that the Johannine writer was not unaware of discussions connected 
to the presence of gentiles in early Christian communities. It may 
even be that these passages suggest that the Johannine community 
consisted of both those who were of Jewish origin and of the gen- 
tiles, although John otherwise presupposes a predominantly Jewish 
setting.” This would at least partly explain why the narrator empha- 
sizes the Jewishness of the customs and festivals of the Jews. In this 
kind of context, the construction of a new Christian non-Jewish iden- 
tity could never take place on the level of theological ideas alone, 
but must also take place on the level of religious practices. John’s 
references to central aspects of Jewishness suggest that this was also 
the case among the Johannine Christians. 


5l Pace Martyn (1996, 124-143) who denies the common view that these pas- 
sages refer to a mission to the gentiles. For Martyn, these passages show that the 
evangelist saw his own community “to be a sort of mother church to other Jewish- 
Christian churches.” Thus John here “informs his community that there are other 
Jewish-Christian communities,” who share with the Johannine Christians “an essen- 
tially common history of persecution by Jewish authorities.” But this interpretation 
escalates the geopraphical scope of the conflict between the Johannine community 
and the early rabbis and exaggerates the influence of formative Judaism in a way 
that is untenable today. Martyn does not discuss here at all John 6:45 which seems 
to suggest the inclusion of gentiles in the Christian community. John here refers to 
Isa 54:13 but says “they all shall be taught by God” while Isa 54:13 speaks of “all 
your sons” meaning the sons of Israel. The omission of the words “your sons” is 
quite usually taken to suggest that, for John, salvation exceeds the borders of Israel. 
Cf. Schlatter 176; Freed 1965, 19-20; Lindars 264; Schnackenburg II 77; Wilckens 
105. Cf. also the scholars listed by Menken 1988b, 170 n. 35. 
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It is noteworthy that the fourth gospel had no impact among those 
Jewish-Christian groups that continued to flourish well into the fourth 
and even fifth century and that combined faith in Jesus with the 
observance of Jewish identity markers. The information concerning 
these groups is sparse, but some remarks by the Church Fathers sug- 
gest that they used either a gospel somehow akin to the gospel of 
Matthew or a gospel harmony based on the synoptics—but not on 
John.” This is another token that John does not belong together 
with discussions connected to Jewish identity, but it rather marks the 
beginning of new kinds of discussions focusing mainly on christol- 
ogy. The christological controversies in the Johannine Epistles may 
well be the first evidence of the discussions that the gospel evoked 
around Jesus’ person.” What is missing in the Epistles is any discussion 
connected to the basics of Jewishness. I believe William Wrede already 
was on the right track when he said that the themes in the fourth 
gospel are hardly “questions of Jewish horizon.”°* His contemporary 
colleague, Julius Wellhausen, expressed the same by saying that the 
battle with Judaism in the first part of the gospel is not fight on 
common ground; this fight is, in reality, “a protest against Judaism 
because it is not Christianity.” 

The need for a new self-definition led the Johannine writer and 
his group to create an autonomous symbolic universe that was no 
longer Jewish in the sense that basic matters of Jewish identity had 
but a peripheral role. It may be a matter of choice whether we use 
the word ‘Christian’ to describe this symbolic universe or not, the 


5 For Jewish-Christian gospels, see Klijn 1992, 27-43. The so-called gospel 
according to the Ebionites shows a harmonizing tendency similar to Tatian’s 
Diatessaron. But where Tatian made an extensive use of John in his gospel har- 
mony, these Jewish Christians composed their gospel harmony with the help of the 
three synoptic gospels alone (p. 38). The gospel of the Nazoraens, however, is usually 
seen to be somehow connected to the gospel of Matthew (p. 42). This is another 
reason why I think that Martin de Boer is wrong when he tries to combine these later 
traditions of Jewish Christians to the Johannine Christianity. Cf. de Boer 1998, 243. 

5 Cf. Brown 1982, 69-115. 

>: Wrede 1933 (1903), 25. 

5 Wellhausen 111: “Der Kampf mit dem Judentum... wird nicht auf einem 
gemeinsamen Boden geführt und ist in Wahrheit ein Protest gegen das Judentum, 
weil es nicht Christentum ist.” It is actually striking that seventy years later E. P. 
Sanders described with almost the same words Paul’s relationship to Judaism. See 
E. P. Sanders 1977, 552. Sanders summarized Paul’s view of Judaism in a famous 
and controversial saying: “In short, this is what Paul finds wrong in Judaism: it is 
not Christianity.” Sanders nowhere refers to Wellhausen’s commentary on John in 
his book, and he seems to have reached his conclusion independently of Wellhausen. 
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point being that it points away from what most Jewish groups—and 
outsiders as well—regarded as essential for Jewish identity.” It is self- 
evident that the Johannine symbolic universe was not the first attempt 
at defining the faith of those who regarded Jesus as the Messiah in 
relation to Jewishness. No matter what John’s exact tradition-histor- 
ical relationship to other currents in early Christianity is, John shares 
many common convictions with other early Christians, develops them 
further in a particular way, and thus continues a process that was 
already in progress. In his description of what he calls “primitive 
Christianity,” Gerd Theissen has described John as the culmination 
of a process that meant “the grounding of new Christian religion by 
its own basic narrative and the demarcation from its mother religion.” 
According to Theissen, John’s significance for the development of 
early Christian religion is that “here this new religion not only actu- 
ally organizes itself around its christological centre but becomes aware 
of this.”” Theissen speaks of “the internal autonomy of the primitive 
Christian sign world” that founds its expression in John; this is well 
in line with my conclusions about the independent Johannine sym- 
bolic universe. But I still want to correct a possible misunderstand- 
ing that may arise on the basis of the previous discussion. 

Even though the way some early Christian convictions are for- 
mulated in John had a crucial role in the development of early 
Christianity as a religion of its own, I do not return to the think- 
ing that we may find the point in history—in John or in elsewhere— 
when Christianity finally parted ways with Judaism. Many recent 
studies have emphasized that early Christian groups related to the 
Jewish heritage they all shared in many different ways.” We have 
evidence—however sparse it may be—of Jewish Christians and gen- 


5 Cf. Chilton (2001, 236-337) who says that Adriana Destro and Mauro Pesce 
(cf. above) have shown “that, by 100 C.E., Christianity indeed emerged within its 
own terms of reference as a religious system autonomous of Israel, because the cat- 
egory of ‘Israel’ itself was no longer deployed to describe its way of life, view of 
the social order, or worldview. Then it was indeed a ‘cult,’ both in Räisänen’s soci- 
ological sense and in the suspicious regard of the Greco-Roman world.” This seems 
to be at odds with how Chilton and Jacob Neusner has earlier described early 
Christianity. Cf. Chilton & Neusner 1995, 5. When describing all New Testament 
Christianity as a Judaism, they note that John, in spite of his fierce condemnation 
of the Jews, “valued Israel and certainly adhered to the Torah as he read it.” 

> Theissen 1999, 185-206, esp. p. 186. 

5 Theissen 1999, 205. 

5 Cf. the conclusions reached by Wilson 1995, 285-301. 
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tile Judaizers long after John was written. The relationship between 
the emerging early Christianity and Judaism was not defined once 
and for all—not by Paul, not by John, not by anyone else. 

Daniel Boyarin has even suggested that we should not think of 
Christianity and Judaism in late antiquity as different religions at all 
but as “points on a continuum” so that 


on one end were the Marcionites...and on the other the many Jews 
for whom Jesus meant nothing. In the middle, however, were many 
gradations that provided social and cultural mobility from one end of 
this spectrum to the other.*! 


I have some doubts concerning this view, but if we were to follow 
Boyarin, I think John belongs nearer to the Marcionite end of the 
continuum, because it was one of those forces that pulled Jews and 
Christians apart from rather than bound them together. Boyarin says 
that only the emergence of authoritative and orthodox leadership, 
both on the Jewish and on the Christian side, produced two different 
religions.” It is significant that John was used especially by those on 
the Christian side, Origen, John Chrysostom and others, who wanted 
to secure the border between a Jew and a Christian. This is not an 
accident, because later promoters of Christian orthodoxy could lean 
on those features in John that already suggest a break from Jewishness. 
It may sound paradoxical that such a writing originating so deeply 
in diverse Jewish traditions contributed in this way to the develop- 
ment of a non-Jewish Christian identity; I think this paradox 1s 
already there in John’s ambivalent portrayal of Jewishness. 

I have approached John’s narrative world as an expression of self- 
understanding of a particular early Christian group, but identity 
matters are never easily defined but are always fluctuating. This is 
the reason why it is impossible to tell exactly when the identity of 


% For these groups, see Wilson 1995, 169-194. 

6! Boyarin 1999, 8. 

® Boyarin (1999, 15) even claims that, “without the power of the orthodox Church 
and the rabbis to declare people heretics and outside the system, it remained impos- 
sible to declare phenomenologically who was a Jew and who was a Christian.” This 
statement may be true in case of some Jewish-Christians groups, but if it is meant 
as a general description of the relationship between Jews and Christians, I think it 
is an overstatement. I have referred in my introduction to the history of the Christian 
community in the city of Rome, which suggests that even the outsiders, the Roman 
officials, were to some extent capable of distinguishing Christians from Jews already 
in the 60’s. 
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a person or a group ceases to be Jewish and begins to be something 
else. But I have referred to the heuristic distinction between a sect 
and a cult in order to show that the Johannine symbolic universe 
indicates that a change of identity was taking place among these 
people to whose faith the gospel is a witness. In John, a new Christian 
identity is contrasted in such a sweeping way with diverse Jewish 
traditions that the gospel could also be meaningful in other contexts 
where early Christians were moving away from their common Jewish 
foundation and creating their autonomous religious identity. The 
dark side of this process is that the formation of a new identity took 
place to a great extent in an opposition to basics matters of Jewishness 
and those people who continued to retain these matters. 

In their struggle to define their identity in relation to basics of 
Jewishness, the Johannine Christians were not alone. Rather, the 
Johannine group shares in more general developments that were 
going on at the end of the first century. When the gospel was writ- 
ten, the Johannine group still had its own distinctive characteristics 
which marked it off from other early Christian communities. The 
members of this community had abandoned some basics of Jewish 
identity and reformulated many traditions they shared with various 
Jewish groups. In a situation where they were growing apart from 
Jews and the Jewish way of life, they defined themselves anew, partly 
in fierce opposition to their Jewish past but still seeing themselves 
as having some continuity with that past too. However paradoxical 
this may be, this is the way these Christians were able to claim a 
new identity for themselves. Eventually we lose their traces and they 
disappear among other early Christian communities. But the Johannine 
writer left us a gospel, a mark of a struggle for self-understanding. 
Through this writing, this group of early Christians made a lasting 
contribution to the future development of Christian identity—‘for 
better or for worse.” 


7.5. Concluding Remarks 


It has become clear that I cannot help but think that the long tra- 
dition of Christian anti-Judaism that has pervaded so much of our 
common heritage from antiquity to this day somehow has its point 
of departure in parts of the New Testament. Of course, John is not 
the only writer who contributed to this future development. Matthew 
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also shows some signs of anti-Judaism, as is shown in a careful read- 
ing by Amy-Jill Levine. Moreover, even Paul, who no doubt under- 
stood himself as a Jew, may have contributed to this development.” 
But by his indiscriminate use of language and by his choice to place 
the Jews alongside the devil in the battle against Jesus, John has 
given a strong impetus to anti-Jewish bias in Christian tradition. We 
should, of course, remember that John, no more than any other New 
Testament writer, can be blamed for developments in later times. 
The reasons why Jews have been oppressed over the course of his- 
tory even before the rise of modern anti-Semitism have varied and 
so has the intensity of this oppression. Religious motives have been 
only one factor in this development among different social, economic, 
political, or national factors. It has also become customary to make 
a distinction between Christian anti-Judaism and modern anti-Semitism 
dating back to the 19th century. But even though we should not 
overstate the meaning of ‘mystical anti-Semitism’ evident in Christian 
tradition, I think it is right to say that John—and some other New 
Testament writings—were used to justify persecution of Jews in soci- 
eties dominated by Christians.” 

It would be fair to admit that the above conclusion is not neces- 
sarily based on a superficial reading.’ On the contrary, I think that 
a careful reading of the gospel frustrates our attempts to find fine 
nuances and adjustments in its portrayal of Jewishness. When I claim 
that there are already some seeds of anti-Judaism in John, I have 
in mind how R. Kendal Soulen has defined theological anti-Judaism; 
Soulen says that theological anti-Judaism concentrates on superses- 


% A.-J. Levine 1999. 

ĉ See E. P. Sanders 1999b, 276. Sanders says that, while the term “anti-Jewish” 
seems to be “essentially misleading” in case of Paul, “those who wish to be sensi- 
tive to the question of whether or not Paul broke with Judaism, as well as to the 
painful subject of subsequent Christian anti-Judaism, should see the anti-Jewish pos- 
sibilities in Paul’s letters.” 

® For mystical anti-Semitism, see W. D. Davies 1999, 248-296. 

% Dunn (2001) repeatedly implies that his position defending John against the 
charges of being anti-Jewish is more nuanced than these superficial charges: “We are 
reminded that the issue of ‘anti-Judaism’ within John’s gospel needs to be much more 
carefully nuanced than a simple reference to Joh 8:31-59 would suggest” (p. 57); 
“The character of John’s ‘anti-Judaism’ needs careful analysis and statement before 
it is straightforwardly described and denounced as ‘anti-Judaism.” (p. 59); “John’s 
account of the insults and hurtful exchanges... when taken out of context is easily 
heard as anti-Jewish in a later sense” (p. 66). 
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sionism, a thinking according to which “the church supersedes or 
replaces the Jewish people as God’s covenant community.” Such 
notions constitute “the heart of doctrinal anti-Judaism.”’ It may not 
be appropriate to speak of full-blown supersessionism in the case of 
John, but the beginnings of many ideas that were influential on the 
later development of Christian theology are already there in John. 
It has never been strange to Christian anti-Jewish tradition based on 
supersessionism to hold to Jewish scriptures, or to maintain that Jesus 
was really a Jew, things that were totally unacceptable for later anti- 
Semitic propagandists in Nazi Germany.” But we go astray, if we 
take these later formulations as a standard of anti-Judaism and exclude 
the New Testament writings from it because these writings appeal to 
common Jewish heritage. It is also misleading to isolate New ‘Testament 
writings from later developments by making Marcion a standard to 
measure anti-Judaism.” In light of some recent suggestions, the whole 
question concerning Marcion’s alleged anti-Judaism in relation to the 
anti-Judaism of those Church Fathers who opposed him should per- 
haps be re-evaluated. When subjecting the Hebrew Bible to severe 
criticism and finally rejecting it, Marcion “attacked the symbols but 
left the people alone,” while his opponents “took over the symbols 
and attacked the people. Judaism was the loser in either case.””' It 
is not difficult to see that Marcion’s opponents could find support 
for their case in John. 

I cannot see how the emphasis on John’s Jewishness helps to rescue 
the gospel from having an anti-Jewish stamp. As Judith Lieu notes, 


% Soulen 1998, 149. 

% Cf. Rensberger 1999, 145: “It is not hard to see in such declarations the roots 
of Christian supersessionism, the claim that Christianity and the church have super- 
seded Judaism and the Jews as the religion and the people of God.” But Rensberger 
excuses this supersessionism by referring to the alleged hostile policy of John’s oppo- 
nents: “In its own context and not in that of later centuries, John’s gathering up 
of Jewish values into Jesus served more a defensive that an offensive purpose. The 
Jews in the Johannine community were themselves suffering dispossession from their 
heritage.” 

® For these German Christians, see Bergen 1996, 154-164. 

” Cf. Townsend 1979, 81: “The evangelist was no Marcion. He valued much 
that is Jewish, including Hebrew Scriptures, and he affirmed the Jewishness of Jesus, 
whom he depicted as the Jewish Messiah.” Wilken 1999, 179: “A more serious 
objection to the term ‘anti-Judaism’ is that it has Marcionite overtones. Indeed, one 
might say that in calling early Christianity anti-Jewish, we make Christianity into 
the very thing that it struggled valiantly to overcome. Anti-Judaism, like Marcionism, 
collapses the dialectic that is built into Christianity’s relation to Judaism.” 

71 Wilson 1995, 221. For a full discussion see also Räisänen 1997, 64-80. 
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a simplistic assertion that the evidence of ‘Jewishness’ disproves any 
‘anti-Jewishness’ is both naive and pre-empts the exercise of definition 
and of investigation.” 


We do not need to return to views that prevailed in the first half 
of 20th century and regard John as a product of Hellenistic culture 
and alien to Judaism if we take it as an expression of Christian anti- 
Judaism. The emphasis on Jewishness and anti-Jewish tendencies are 
both there in John, very much in the same way they have been 
together in later Christian tradition. Therefore, I am skeptical whether 
we can really deconstruct John’s anti-Jewish bias by appealing to 
some other features in the gospel, for example to John 4:22. We 
need to go beyond what John says of the matter on our way towards 
some kind of solution. 

Fernando F. Segovia has urged that New Testament scholars should 
not stop short of exposing anti-Jewish biases in the New Testament 
but provide “a reading strategy for the theologian or interpreter to 
address the problem.”’* I am not able to meet this enormous chal- 
lenge but can only offer some modest personal thoughts. I fully con- 
cur with James Dunn who doubts that some kind of solution could 
be reached by translating the Johannine ‘Tovéatoi with some other 
term, be it the Judaeans or the Jewish leaders.” But while I agree 
with Dunn on this matter, I think that Dunn’s appeal to historical 
criticism as a solution can be only part of the answer.’”® I have argued 
that the anti-Judaism in John cannot be seen as a response to the 
hostile policy of John’s opponents. What is needed is a search for 
new ways to define Christian identity in relation to Judaism. Instead 
of traditional supersessionist theology, some other kinds of models 
are needed, and I am fully aware of some promising suggestions that 
have been made.” Maybe these quests for new models might also 
go beyond the borders of our canon. Stephen Wilson has suggested 
that the evidence concerning some Jewish-Christian groups is impor- 
tant because it 


? Lieu 2001, 127. In a similar vein A.-J. Levine 1999, 24: “The suggestion that 
to be Jewish precludes an attitude of anti-Judaism is naive if not racist.” 

3 This procedure is suggested by Culpepper 2001, 76-91. 

™ Segovia 1996, 247. 

3 Dunn 2001, 60-62. 

7 Dunn 2001, 62-64. 

” For example, see Culbertson 1991, 145-173. 
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demonstrates that the views that Christians took of Judaism were far 
more diverse than the monochrome, negative portrait that was later 
to dominate the Christian tradition.” 


Gerd Theissen asks whether the church lost by rejecting the Jewish- 
Christian gospels “the voices of a very impressive Christianity which 
was not less valuable than the Christianity close to Judaism in the 
Letter of James or in Matthew.”” 

I believe that we should not take what John says of Jewishness 
and the Jews as a foundation for building Christian identities in rela- 
tion to the Jews and Judaism in today’s world.” Instead of taking 
the lead from what John says of Jewishness, we could perhaps fol- 
low the example of the Johannine Christians in that we who are 
Christians are also ready to search for new ways to define ourselves 
in relation to our tradition.*! Whatever those exact experiences were 
that put in motion the process of self-definition for the Johannine 
Christians, they were ready to interpret all of their earlier tradition 
in a new light. This new self-definition led to formulations that are 
unacceptable in our eyes, but it still contributed to the formation of 
a Christian identity that all Christians share in some way or another. 
A new self-definition led the Johannine Christians to hold some self- 
contradictory and ambiguous convictions, and it may be impossible 
for Christians in our days to combine in any logical way the basis 
of Christian identity, faith in Jesus, with a pluralistic view that admits 
the legitimacy of other independent religious identities. But just as 
the Johannine writer combined contradictory tendencies in his nar- 
rative, perhaps we can also blend these conflicting tendencies together, 
not as dogma, but as different aspects of identity. In John’s insistence 
on Jewish traditions, when he actually was breaking away from these 
traditions, or in his strivings for continuity when there was mostly 
discontinuity, I recognize something similar to my own stance in a 
pluralistic society where I try to define my identity in relation to my 
Christian faith. As always, in John’s days and in our days, identity 
matters are fluctuating and ambiguous, but yet impossible to let go. 
Especially as these matters, disturbing and deeply rooted as they are, 
remind us that identity matters. 


8 Cf Wilson 1995, 141. 

 Theissen 1999, 284. 

® I understand I am moving in the opposite direction from Stephen Motyer who 
ends his book on these matters by saying that “John offers a model for Christians 
today.” See Motyer 1997, 220. 

8! I am inspired by Räisänen’s discussion on Paul here, Räisänen 1997, 31-32. 
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